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INTRODUCTION 


For they are contained in your scriptures, or rather not yours, but ours. 
For we obey them, whereas you, though you read them, do not grasp 
their spirit. (Dial.29.2) 


In his Dialogue with Trypho, the second-century apologist Justin Martyr 
argues that non-Jewish Christ-believers represent the true people of God 
who possess the sacred texts of Jews. This description serves to define 
Christ-believers over against competing communities: as those who 
possess an important link with the distant past, Christ-believers can 
assert the superiority of their community in relation to both Jewish and 
non-Jewish groups. Despite his bold declaration, arguments about the 
privileged status of Christ-believers in relation to the Jewish scriptures 
did not originate with Justin; instead, these claims surfaced as part of 
a wider cultural phenomenon. Differing groups in the ancient world 
appropriated written sources from the authoritative past in order to 
compete for cultural primacy and recognition.’ 

For the Jewish people, in particular, the scriptures of Israel? func- 
tioned as a significant source of authoritative truth. From as early as 


! For further discussion, see David Dawson, Allegorical Readers and Cultural 
Revision in Ancient Alexandria (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992), 17, 
23-72; Robert Lamberton, Homer the Theologian: Neoplatonist Allegorical Reading 
and the Growth of the Epic Tradition (The Transformation of the Classical Heritage 9; 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989), 11-23; Tim Whitmarsh, Ancient Greek 
Literature (Cambridge: Polity, 2004), 20-21; Peter T. Struck, Birth of the Symbol: 
Ancient Readers at the Limits of their Texts (Princeton: PUP, 2004), 1-20; Mary Beard, 
"Writing and Religion: Ancient Literacy and the Function of the Written Word in 
Roman Religion" in Literacy in the Roman World (Journal of Roman Archaeology 
Supplementary Series III; ed. M. Beard et al. Ann Arbor: Journal of Roman Archaeology, 
1991), 35-58; Samuel K. Eddy, The King is Dead: Studies in the Near Eastern Resistance 
to Hellenism 334-31 B.C. (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1961). 

? Although the final, tripartite Jewish canon was not established in the Second 
Temple period, the concept of scripture did emerge during this era, and different 
Jewish groups recognized the distinct status of a core group of texts, many of which 
would later become canonized. I will sometimes use the designations “Mosaic law,” 
"written revelation,” “Jewish scriptures” or “biblical history” to refer to texts that were 
often regarded as authoritative during the Second Temple period (the five books of 
Moses, the former and latter prophets, Psalms, and some other books). At times, I 
will also refer to the term that a particular text uses when referring to an authoritative 
text, such as “Torah” or “the Law and Prophets.” For further discussion regarding the 
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the Persian period, the public reading of Torah fostered a sense of 
national identity and formed the ideological basis for community life 
(e.g., Ezra 7; cf. Nehemiah 8)? In subsequent generations, the ongoing 
cultural significance of the Jewish scriptures led to the rise of interpret- 
ers who specialized in the reading and instruction of these sacred texts. 
Yet the diversity of this period also gave rise to differing views about 
their true meaning and relevance. Accordingly, competing forms of 
exegesis came to play a prominent role in articulating the identity 
of certain early Jewish groups. Various interpreters argued that they 
had access to a privileged knowledge of the scriptures and used this 
claim to define the boundaries of their communities. In the words of 
Michael Fishbane, such “exegetical illumination" became a “new mode 
of access to God for a new type of community—formed around teach- 
ers and the texts that they authoritatively interpret." 

Within this world of diverse competing claims, the Jesus move- 
ment emerged in the first century CE as a Jewish group that, in its 
own way, appropriated the Jewish scriptures as a means of competing 
for cultural recognition. Like some other early Jewish groups, Christ- 
believers insisted that they alone possessed the proper understanding 
of the Jewish scriptures. Unlike these other communities, however, 
the Christ-believing group eventually came to be comprised primar- 
ily of non-Jews. Despite this difference, Christ-believers continued to 
characterize the Jewish scriptures as their rightful possession and to 
appropriate these texts as their own. How was it possible for a group 
of non-Jews to lay claim to the sacred texts of Jews and use these scrip- 
tures to define their community? 

With the aim of exploring the answer to this question, my study 
compares and contrasts the way that the writings of the New Testament 
attributed to Luke, hereafter Luke-Acts, and the writings of the early 
Christian apologist Justin Martyr define the Christ-believing community 


complex process of the development of canon, see J. J. Collins, “Before the Canon: 
Scriptures in Second Temple Judaism,” in Old Testament Interpretation: Past, Present 
and Future (ed. J. L. Mays, D. L. Petersen and K. H. Richards; Nashville: Abingdon, 
1995), 225-41; cf. James C. VanderKam, From Revelation to Canon: Studies in the 
Hebrew Bible and Second Temple Literature (Leiden: Brill, 2000). 

> Carol A. Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space: Constructing Identity and Community 
at Qumran (STDJ 52; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 26; cf. Anders Runesson, The Origins of the 
Synagogue: A Socio-Historical Study (ConBNT 37; Stockholm: Almquest & Wiksell 
International, 2001), 277. 

^ Michael Fishbane, "From Scribalism to Rabbinism: Perspectives on the Emergence 
of Classical Judaism," in The Sage in Israel and the Ancient Near East (ed. John G. 
Gammie and Leo G. Perdue; Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1990), 445. 
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by describing its privileged status in relation to the Jewish scriptures. 
The works of these two figures serve as particularly important examples 
of how the practice of scriptural interpretation by the Christ-believing 
community took shape in the first and second centuries. Luke presents 
the story of Jesus, the birth of the Jesus movement, and the inclusion 
of non-Jews as the realization of scriptural prophecy. Justin Martyr, 
who wrote less than a century later, similarly attempts to depict the 
rise of the non-Jewish church as the fulfillment of scriptural prom- 
ises. Furthermore, in their common attempt to appropriate the Jewish 
scriptures for the Christ-believing community, Luke and Justin both 
take pains to demonstrate why Christ-believers can assert that they 
possess a privileged relationship to these texts. 

Because of their common emphasis on this theme, my comparison 
of Luke and Justin will explore how each author depicts the relation- 
ship between Christ-believers and the Jewish scriptures. Such an anal- 
ysis will entail a detailed examination of their writings from two main 
vantage points: their presentation of Christ-believers as authoritative 
interpreters of the Jewish scriptures and their portrayal of Christ- 
believers as recipients of the promises therein. It will emerge from 
this investigation that although both Luke and Justin similarly divide 
between insiders and outsiders to the Christ-believing community by 
asserting that Christ-believers alone possess an inspired capacity to 
interpret the Jewish scriptures, they do not describe insiders to their 
community in precisely the same way. Whereas Justin concludes that 
Christ-believers have become the rightful recipients of the scriptural 
promises that God originally made to Jews, Luke envisages an ongoing 
role for the Jewish people as the recipients of the promises that God 
pledged to Israel. 

As an introduction to my comparison of the representations of 
scriptural interpretation in the writings of Luke and Justin, this open- 
ing section of the study will unfold in two parts. In the first part, I will 
survey the findings of previous studies that relate to and inform my 
comparison of Luke and Justin. This will include a review of schol- 
arly positions that address the following themes in their writings: the 
possible dependence of the writings of Justin upon the synoptic gos- 
pels and Acts; the date of composition of their writings; the parallels 
between their theological ideas; and their respective treatments of the 
Jewish scriptures. In the second part, I will outline the aims, rationale, 
and overall plan of my study, including my reasons for choosing to 
compare Luke and Justin, and the contribution of such a comparison 
to scholarship on this topic. 
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1. History OF SCHOLARSHIP 


The Literary Relationship between Luke and Justin 


Scholars have long speculated about the extent to which Justin might 
have relied upon the synoptic gospels as a source for his writings. He 
frequently cites or alludes to traditions about Jesus that resemble mate- 
rial from the synoptic gospels,’ and identifies his written sources of 
Jesus sayings as “memoirs of the apostles,’® “gospels,” or “memoirs of 
the apostles and their successors? Although these descriptions of Jesus 
traditions suggest that Justin knew and used written texts that stand 
in close relationship to the synoptic gospels, some of the material that 
he cites differs from canonical traditions.’ Additionally, in many cases, 
Justin uses what appears to be a harmonized form of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke.” These differences between the synoptic gospels and the 
sources of Justin have spawned a number of divergent theories about 
his possible dependence upon canonical traditions. 

Arthur Bellinzoni provides a survey of the varying nineteenth- 
century positions regarding Justin's unusual use of material from the 
synoptic gospels. He notes that earlier scholars attribute Justin's cita- 
tion of variant gospel traditions to factors such as failure of memory, 
reliance upon extra-canonical gospels, use of pre-synoptic traditions, or 
dependence upon a post-synoptic gospel harmony. Within this debate, 
still others maintain that it is impossible to prove that Justin used 


* Compare, e.g., Matt 5:28; 6:1, 19-20 with 1 Apol. 15.1, 4, 11, 15, 17; Luke 12:48b 
with 1 Apol.17.4; Luke 10:19 with Dial. 76.6; Luke 23:46 with Dial. 105.5. 

$ See, e.g., 1 Apol. 66.3; 67.3-4; Dial. 100.4; 101.3; 102.5; 103.6, 8; 104.1; 105.1, 5, 
6; 106.1, 3, 4; 107.1. 

7 As Graham N. Stanton, Jesus and Gospel (Cambridge: CUP, 2004), 99, points 
out, this plural use of eóoyyéAio. (1 Apol. 66.3) is unusual and represents the first 
occurrence of the plural form of eboyyéAiov in Christian writings; even Irenaeus only 
rarely uses this plural form. 

* Dial. 103.8. Stanton, Jesus and Gospel, 100-1, notes that the phrase òrò tôv 
àxootóAov abtod xoi tv éketvow; TapaKoAovOnodvtwv in Dial. 103.8 suggests 
that Justin recognized at least four written sources—more than one of which were 
written by the apostles and more than one of which were written by their follow- 
ers. As Stanton cautions, however, these sources do not necessarily correspond to 
the four canonical gospels; cf. Anette Rudolph, ‘Denn wir sindjenes Volk... Die neue 
Gottesverehrung in Justins Dialog mit dem Juden Tryphon in historisch-theologischer 
Sicht (Bonn: Borengrásser, 1999), 56-7. 

? Dial. 88.3; 106.1-2. 

10 Compare, e.g., Matt 22:30 and Luke 20:35-36 with Dial 81.4; Matt 13:3b-8; 
Mark 4:3-8; Luke 8:5-8 with Dial. 125.1. 
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sources other than the canonical gospels." Bellinzoni himself argues 
that Justin depended upon harmonized material from Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, but concludes that he drew upon more than one written 
source that combined the synoptic gospels.? Helmut Koester main- 
tains that Justin read the synoptic gospels as reliable records of the life 
of Jesus but did not regard them as scripture. Along with a number of 
other scholars, he argues that Justin used the synoptic gospels as but 
one of many different historical sources.’ 


u A, J. Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of Justin Martyr (NovTSup 
17; Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1967), 1-6, 138, 140, provides the following summary 
of explanations for the use of variant gospel traditions in the writings of Justin: 1. 
Failure of memory—Karl Semisch, Die apostolischen Denkwüdigkeiten des Mártyrers 
Justinus (Hamburg, 1848), 389ff; Theodor Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen 
Kanons (Erlangen, 1888), 463-585. 2. Use of extra-canonical gospels—Carl August 
Credner, Beitráge zur Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften (Halle, 1832), 266, argued 
that Justin relied on the Kerygma Petrou, a document that he thought was parallel to 
Tatian's Diatessaron, and the Gospel of the Hebrews. Adolf Hilgenfeld, Kritische Unter- 
suchungen über die Evangelien Justin's, der Clementinischen Homilien und Marcion's 
(Halle, 1850), 21f, 31-45, suggested that Justin used Kerygma Petrou and the Proto- 
evangelium of James. G. Volkmar, Über Justin den Märtyrer und sein Verháltniss zu 
unsern Evangelien (Zurich, 1853) argued that Justin knew a fifth canonical gospel. 
3. Use of pre-synoptic traditions— Wilhelm Bousset, Die Evangeliencitate Justins des 
Martyrers in ihrem Wert für die Evangelienkritik (Göttingen, 1891), 114-6. 4. Depend- 
ence upon a post-synoptic harmony—Moritz von Engelhardt, Das Christenthum 
Justins des Martyrers (Erlangen, 1878), 335-40; William Sanday, The Gospels in the 
Second Century (London, 1876), 136-8; Ernst Lippelt, Quae Fuerint Justini Martyris 
AIIOMNHMONEYMATA Quaeque Ratione Cum Forma Syro-Latina Cohaeserint 
(Halle, 1901), 35. 5. Use of canonical gospels exclusively—Brooke Foss Westcott, A 
General Survey of the History of the Canon of the New Testament (London, 1870), 
133, 148; Aloys Baldus, Das Verhältnis Justins des Mártyrers zu unsern synoptischen 
Evangelien (Munster, 1895), 98ff. See also Andrew Gregory, The Reception of Luke and 
Acts in the Period before Irenaeus: Looking for Luke in the Second Century ( WUNT 
169; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003), 211-22, 300-8. 

? Bellinzoni, Sayings of Jesus, 3-4, 140, also notes that his conclusion both concurs 
with and modifies the earlier view that Justin used a post-synoptic gospel harmony. 
See also the summary and critique of this conclusion provided by Gregory, Reception 
of Luke, 213-7. Gregory argues that Bellinzoni's hypothesis is consistent with the 
evidence that he cites but points out that these findings do not necessarily demand 
this conclusion. In Gregory's view, Bellinzoni does not give adequate consideration to 
other explanations. In particular, Gregory notes the possibility that Justin could have 
drawn upon more than one “Gospel-like” source, rather than harmonized versions of 
the canonical gospels. 

5 Helmut Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels: Their History and Development 
(London: SCM, 1990), 41-2; cf. Willis A. Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of Justin 
Martyr (London: SPCK, 1965), 7, 23-8; Henry Chadwick, "Justin Martyr's Defense 
of Christianity," BJRL 47 (1964-1965): 283; Craig D. Allert, Revelation, Truth, Canon 
and Interpretation: Studies in Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho (VCSup 64; Leiden: 
Brill, 2002), 98-102. C. H. Cosgrove, "Justin Martyr and the Emerging Christian 
Canon: Observations on the Purpose and Destination of the Dialogue with Trypho," 
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Although Justin frequently combines material from the synoptic 
gospels and, in some cases, relies more heavily upon what appears to 
be a Matthean source,” scholars have often observed a close affinity 
between the thought of Luke and Justin. In particular, the similarities 
between their record of the post-resurrection appearances of Christ 
have led some to conclude that Justin knew and relied on both Luke 
and Acts (Luke 24:25-27, 36-49; Acts 1:1-11; 1 Apol. 39.2-4; 49.5; 
50.12; Dial. 53.5; 76.6; 106.1).^ Others recognize resemblances between 
the writings of Luke and Justin but argue that these only demonstrate 
their use of a parallel tradition, or common source, rather than Justin's 
direct dependence upon the writings of Luke." 

In his work on the reception history of Luke and Acts, Andrew 
Gregory seeks to determine the extent of Justin's literary dependence 
upon the writings of Luke by subscribing to a method posited by 


VG 36 (1982): 209, further argues that Justin clearly affirms the inspired status of the 
Jewish scriptures but devalues the authority of NT writings. Charles E. Hill, “Justin 
and the New Testament Writings," Studia Patristica 30 (1997): 42-8 rightly points 
out, however, that Justin's "circumspect use" of the synoptic gospels and other NT 
sources leaves us with limited evidence for determining his view of the authority of 
these writings, as well their relationship to each other and to other sources. 

^ Oskar Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy: A Study in Justin Martyr's Proof-Text 
Tradition: Text-Type, Provenance, Theological Profile (NovISup 106; Leiden: Brill, 
1987), 386. 

5 See, e.g., Ernst Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles: A Commentary (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1971), 8-9; Hans Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles (trans. James 
Limburg, A. Thomas Kraabel and Donald H. Juel; Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1987), xxx-xxxi. Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 250-1, 256-9, 361-2, argues that 
Justin probably read Luke and Acts and concludes that he uses a “Lukan tradition” 
that he may have obtained through an intermediary source. 

16 J. C. O'Neill, The Theology of Acts in its Historical Setting (London: SPCK, 1961), 
12-6, 28-42, asserts that Justin used neither Luke nor Acts; cf. Albrecht Ritschl, Das 
Evangelium Marcions und das kanonische Evangelium des Lukas (Tübingen, 1846), 
135-51, who argued, on the basis of the discrepancies between the accounts of Jesus 
traditions in the writings of Luke and Justin, that Justin did not use Luke's gospel. 
Although Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 255-9, 362, 431-2, argues that Justin 
probably knew and read Luke-Acts, the notable differences between their writings 
lead him to conclude that Justin developed his thought independently from Luke- 
Acts; he posits that some of the Lukan features in the writings of Justin were handed 
down to him via other sources. In this way, Skarsaune distinguishes between Justin's 
knowledge of and direct dependence upon Luke-Acts. C. K. Barrett, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (ICC; 2 vols; Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1994-1998), 1:41-4, maintains that if Justin knew Acts “he made little use of it, 
and made some statements that cannot be easily harmonized with it” (44). Similarly, 
Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles: A New Translation with Introduction 
and Commentary (AB 31; New York: Doubleday), 53, voices doubts about the literary 
dependence of Justin upon Acts. 
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Koester: “Literary dependence on the finished form of a text is to be 
identified only where the later text makes use of an element from the 
earlier text that can be identified as the redactional work of an earlier 
author/editor.""" Using this rigorous criterion, Gregory concludes that 
Justin drew upon Luke, either directly or indirectly, but he remains 
unable to verify Justin’s literary dependence upon Acts. His study 
illustrates both the strong resemblances between the writings of Luke 
and Justin and the difficulties associated with determining the precise 
literary relationship between them.'? 

Gregory’s study contributes to our knowledge of Justin’s possible use 
of Luke and his seeming neglect of Acts, but he does not attempt to 
develop a comparison of their theology or use of the Jewish scriptures. 
His interest lies in determining if the writings of Justin provide evi- 
dence for his dependence upon Luke-Acts. Likewise, Helmet Koester 
and Arthur Bellinzoni seek to determine whether Justin depended 
upon Luke or Lukan traditions, but do not attempt to develop a com- 
parison of the similarities or differences between these two authors. 


Date of Writing 


The ambiguities surrounding the date of Luke-Acts pose a further 
problem for determining the precise literary relationship between the 
writings of Luke and Justin. Although the majority of scholars maintain 
that Luke and Acts were composed in the first century, the paucity of 
evidence for dating these texts makes it difficult to ascertain the exact 
time of their composition. This led Henry Cadbury to set “extreme 
limits" for the range of date of the two-volume work (60 cE-150 ce). 
He determined the terminus a quo for this range by noting the arrival 
of Paul in Rome (60 ce) and the terminus ad quem from evidence 
of Marcion’s use of Lukes gospel (150 cE).'? More recently, John T. 


7 Gregory, Reception of Luke, 8; cf. Helmet Koester, Synoptische Überlieferungbei 
den apostolischen Vätern (TUGAL 65; Berlin: Akademie- Verlag, 1957), 3. 

!8 Tn his analysis of the relationship between Luke and Justin, Gregory, Reception of 
Luke, 253, 263, sees only limited material that he can attribute to Lukan redaction in 
Justin's writings (e.g., dependence of 1 Apol. 19.6 on Luke 18:27). He notes, however, 
that his criterion is limiting since it is difficult to determine if the use of a "Lukan 
single tradition is more likely to reflect Luke or any sources that may have been com- 
mon to both Luke and Justin" (291). 

? Henry Cadbury, “Subsidiary Points," in The Beginnings of Christianity: Part 1: 
The Acts of the Apostles (ed. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake; 5 vols.; London: 
MacMillan, 1920-1933), 2:349-59. 
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Townsend has posited an even higher upper limit for the date of Acts 
by arguing that there is no firm evidence of allusions or direct refer- 
ences to Acts prior to 170 cE.” 

The arguments used to posit an early date for the writings of Luke 
are well-known and typically rest upon the following internal evi- 
dence: Luke does not mention Paul’s trial or death, fails to refer to 
Nero’s persecution of Christ-believers in Rome (64 cE), shows no 
awareness of Paul’s letters, makes no explicit reference to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and indicates that he was a travelling companion 
of Paul (as shown by the “we-sections” of Acts). These characteristics 
of Acts lead some scholars to conclude that it was written in the 60s.” 
Others suggest, however, that Luke composed both his Gospel and 
Acts after 70 cE since he knows of other attempts to compile a written 
record of the Jesus story (Luke 1:1), depends upon the Gospel of Mark, 
and refers to the destruction and siege of Jerusalem (Luke 19:41-44; 
21:20; cf. 13:35).? Still others have concluded that Acts was written in 


? John T. Townsend, “Date of Acts," in Luke-Acts: New Perspectives from the 
Society of Biblical Literature Seminar (ed. Charles Talbert; New York: Crossroad, 
1984), 47-62; cf. Barrett, Acts, 1:15, who observes that there are virtually no witnesses 
to Acts until Irenaeus. James Hardy Ropes, The Text of Acts, vol. 3 of Beginnings, 
clxxxvi, suggests that Justin alludes to the "Western' text of Acts 2:17 in Dial. 87.6 but 
Pierre Prigent, Justin et l'Ancien Testament: L'argumentation scripturaire du traité de 
Justin contretoutes les hérésiescomme source principale du Dialogue avec Tryphon et de 
la Premiére Apologie (Paris: Lecoffre, 1964), 144, argues that Justin does not rely upon 
Acts 2:17; cf. Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 122-3. 

*1 See, e.g., Darrell L. Bock, Luke 1:1-9:50 (BECNT; 2 vols.; Grand Rapids: Baker, 
1994-1996), 1:16-8; idem, Acts (BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007), 25-7; cf. E. E. 
Ellis, The Gospel of Luke (NCB; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), 57. 

? Raymond E. Brown, An Introduction to the New Testament (New York: 
Doubleday, 1996), 273, suggests a date of 80-85 cz for Luke and Acts; Werner Georg 
Kümmel, Introduction tothe New Testament (trans. Howard Clark Kee; Nashville, 
Abingdon, 1975), 151, suggests a range of 70-90 cz; cf. Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The 
Gospel According to Luke (AB 28, 28A; 2 vols.; New York: Doubleday, 1981), 1:57 and 
Acts, 54. I. Howard Marshall, The Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text 
(NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1992 [reprint]), 35, suggests that Luke was writ- 
ten around 70 cg; and Alfred Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel According to St. Luke (ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1922), xxix, notes a pos- 
sible range from 63 CE to 100 cz. Jacob Jervell, Die Apostelgeschichte, 17th ed. (KEK 3; 
Góttingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 1998), 86, suggests a date of 70 cE for Luke and 
80—90 cE for Acts. F. Scott Spencer, Acts (Sheffield: SAP, 1997), 16, suggests a range of 
70-100 ce for Acts. Ben Witherington III, The Acts of the Apostles: A Socio-Rhetorical 
Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 2, suggests a date of 70-80 cz for 
Acts. For further discussion, see Fitzmyer, Acts, 51-5, who surveys various scholarly 
positions regarding the date of Luke-Acts and outlines three basic views: early date— 
mid-60s; intermediate date—80s; and late date—100-130s. See also Joseph B. Tyson, 
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the second century by arguing that the text depends upon Josephus, 
attempts to counter the claims of Marcion, and exhibits close affinities 
with the writings of second-century authors such as Justin Martyr.” 
Even though most scholars conclude that Luke-Acts was composed 
in the first century, over the past decade, a handful of studies have 
revisited the possibility that Luke-Acts was composed in the second- 
century. In his recent analysis of the reception of Luke, Andrew Gregory 
demonstrates that the earliest evidence for the use of this Gospel occurs 
in the writings of Marcion and Justin. Gregory regards the reception 
of Acts as still more elusive, since there is no clear evidence for the 
use of this text prior to the time of Irenaeus.” Although Gregory con- 
cludes that the results of his study do not demand a second-century 
date for Luke and Acts,” others have argued that the absence of evi- 
dence for the use of these texts before the middle of the second cen- 
tury strengthens the hypothesis that they were not written prior to this 
period. For example, Joseph B. Tyson notes the lack of external refer- 
ences to Acts before the second half of the second century; he posits 
a late date for both Acts and the canonical form of Luke on the basis 
that "the challenge of Marcion and Marcionite Christianity" forms the 
most probable context for these writings." Of particular relevance to 
my study is Tyson's suggestion that Luke-Acts emphasizes the fidel- 
ity of Christ-believers to the Jewish scriptures and Christ's fulfillment 
of scriptural prophecy in order to counter Marcionite claims. Since 
Marcion attempted to separate the Christ-believing community from 
its Jewish roots and heritage, Tyson argues, Luke responded by reaf- 
firming the close connection between Christ-believers and the scrip- 
tures and traditions of Jews. Tyson maintains that, although Luke 


Marcion and Luke-Acts: A Defining Struggle (Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 2006), 1-23, who provides a thorough discussion of dating theories. 

? See, e.g., Overbeck, “Ueber das Verháltniss Justins”; John Knox, Marcion and the 
New Testament: An Essay in the Early History of the Canon (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942); O'Neill, Theology of Acts. 

^ Gregory, Reception of Luke, 173-292, maintains, however, that Marcion probably 
drew upon a recension of the Gospel of Luke that did not include all of the Lukan 
tradition and, as noted above, that Justin may have used Lukan sources rather than 
the canonical Gospel of Luke. 

? Gregory, Reception of Luke, 293, 350-2. 

% Gregory, Reception of Luke, 353. 

7 Tyson, Marcion, 78-131, at 78. 

23 Tertullian and Irenaeus accuse Marcion of excising material from the Gospel of 
Luke, but Tyson argues instead that Marcion used a version of this text that had mate- 
rial in it that was roughly equivalent to Luke 3-23, and that the author of canonical 
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attempts to show the continuity between the Jewish scriptures and the 
Christ-believing community, he simultaneously denigrates contempo- 
rary Jews and, in so doing, “underscore[s] the anti-Semitism of the 
ancient world.”” 

Other scholars suggest that certain themes in Acts address other 
second-century circumstances. In collaboration with Tyson, Richard I. 
Pervo seeks to refine the terminus a quo for Acts by analyzing its use 
of sources.?? Besides arguing that Acts depends upon a Pauline collec- 
tion (100 cE) and the writings of Josephus, Pervo suggests that Acts 
shares a number of important affinities with early second-century 
Christian writings (e.g., the Pastoral Epistles and Apostolic Fathers): 
the "apologetic" attempt to show the legitimacy of the Christian move- 
ment, a “clear separation from Judaism,” the emphasis upon order 
and structure in the church, and the exemplary conduct of Christians 
as citizens of the Roman Empire.” From a slightly different perspec- 
tive, Laura Nasrallah suggests that certain elements of Acts demon- 
strate that Luke engages in “the Second Sophistic,” a movement within 
Greek-speaking parts of the Roman Empire that sought to construct 
Roman identity through both resistance to and mimesis of ancient 
Greek culture.? Nasrallah argues that Luke's use of the LXX, his pre- 
sentation of the geographical expansion of the Christ-believing move- 
ment, and his depiction of the journeys of Paul illustrate how the book 
of Acts imitates Greek ways and practices.? In her view, the points of 
similarity between the trends of the Second Sophistic and Acts sup- 


Luke added material to this pre-Marcionite gospel (Luke 1:1-4; 1:5-2:52; 24:13-53). 
Tyson holds that these additions to Luke 3-23 address the claims of Marcion by dem- 
onstrating the close relationship of Jesus to Israel, the God of Israel, and the Jewish 
scriptures. 

? Tyson, Marcion, 59-60, 125-31, at 59. 

2 Tyson and Pervo build on the work of each other in the Westar Institute's “Acts 
Seminar" in a common attempt to revive the older hypothesis of a late date for Acts. 

?! Richard I. Pervo, Dating Acts: Between the Evangelists and the Apologists (Santa 
Rosa, CA: Polebridge, 2006), 201-308, at 256. 

32 Laura Nasrallah, “The Acts of the Apostles, Greek Cities, and Hadrian’s 
Panhellenion,” JBL 127 (2008): 533-66. For further discussion regarding the concept of 
“Second Sophistic” in ancient contexts and modern scholarship, see Tim Whitmarsh, 
The Second Sophistic (Oxford: OUP, 2005), 1-15. Notably, Nasrallah also reads the 
work of Justin in a similar light. See Laura Nasrallah, “Mapping the World: Justin, 
Tatian, Lucian, and the Second Sophistic,” HTR 98 (2005): 283-314. 

? For Nasrallah, “Acts,” 552-66, Acts 17 serves as an especially important example 
because of the way that Paul draws upon the literature and rhetoric of ancient Greece 
in order to proclaim his universal message: the imperial God of Paul commands all 
people everywhere to repent and submit to his lordship. 
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port the conclusion that it was written in the second century. Thus, 
although they nuance their arguments in different ways, these recent 
studies conclude that Acts, or Luke-Acts, was composed in the second 
century because it expresses concerns that were prominent during this 
period. 

Less uncertainty surrounds the date of the writings of Justin. 
Scholars generally agree that Justin wrote the Apologies around 150- 
155 cE and produced the final form of the Dialogue with Trypho at 
a slightly later date (~ 155-160 cx). Although some point out the 
various textual difficulties in his extant writings," discuss the com- 
plex relationship between the first and second Apologies) and note 
the disparity between the date and setting that Justin ascribes to the 
Dialogue (Ephesus, 135 ce) and the probable date of its composition," 
these issues do not have a significant impact on the range of date for 


% See, eg, Rudolph, Denn wir sind jenes Volk, 19-20; Skarsaune, Proof from 
Prophecy, 9; L. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr: His Life and Thought (Cambridge, 1967), 
23-4; Eric Francis Osborn, Justin Martyr (BHT 47; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1973), 
8; Chadwick, “Defense,” 278. 

55 For summaries of the relevant evidence and scholarly discussion, see Miraslov 
Marcovich, ed., Iustini Martyris Apologiae pro Christianis (PTS 38; New York: Walter 
De Gruyter, 1994), 1-11; idem, Dialogus cum Tryphone (PTS 47; New York: Walter 
De Gruyter, 1997), 1-7. See also the more recent work of Denis Minns and Paul 
Parvis, Justin, Philosopher and Martyr: Apologies (Oxford: OUP, 2009), 44, who sug- 
gest a date of «147-154 ce for the Apologies; cf. A. von Harnack, Die Chronologie der 
Litteratur bis Irenaus (Leipzig, 1897), 227. 

6 For a recent summary and discussion of this issue, see Paul Parvis, “Justin, 
Philosopher and Martyr: The Posthumous Creation of the Second Apology," Justin 
Martyr and His Worlds (Augsburg: Fortress, 2007), 22-37. 

? There is considerable debate surrounding the issue of whether the Dialogue rep- 
resents a genuine dialogue between Justin and Trypho. Some suggest that an actual 
debate took place around 135 cE that was recorded but later revised and expanded. See, 
e.g., Chadwick, “Defense,” 280, and Samuel Krauss, The Jewish-Christian Controversy: 
From the Earliest Times to 1789 (edited and revised by William Horbury; J. C. B. 
Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1995), 104. Eusebius identifies Trypho as a prominent Jew and 
some have tried to associate him with “Rabbi Tarfon" (e.g., E. Schürer, Geschichte des 
Jüdischen Volkesim ZeitalterJesu Christi. 3 vols. [Leipzig, 1901-1909], 2:375, 555-6; 
B. J. Kidd, History of the Church [Oxford: Clarendon, 1922], 1:90). Others oppose 
this view. See e.g., Erwin R. Goodenough, The Theology of Justin Martyr (Jena: Verlag 
Frommannsche Buchhandlung, 1923), 91-5; Niels Hyldahl, “Tryphon and Tarphon,” 
StTh (1956): 77-88; and Barnard, Justin Martyr, 24-5. Some also argue that the tone 
of the Dialogue is so vitriolic that a true exchange would have been impossible. See, 
e.g., Tessa Rajak, “Talking at Trypho,” in Apologetics in the Roman Empire: Pagans, 
Jews, and Christians (Oxford: OUP, 1999), 73, and M. Hirshman, A Rivalry of Genius: 
Jewish and Christian Biblical Interpretation in Late Antiquity (trans. Batya Stein; 
New York: State University of New York Press, 1996), 34-41. Although Goodenough 
argues that Trypho is, at least in part, the creation of Justin, he suggests that Trypho 
nevertheless represents authentic Jewish opposition to Christian claims; cf. Judith M. 
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his writings; the proposed dates for the Apologies and the Dialogue fit 
within a relatively limited time span (~135-160 ce). 

If we accept a late date for the canonical form of Luke and Acts, 
these writings would probably not have served as a source for Justin 
as much as they represent the thought of an author who was contem- 
poraneous with him. Alternatively, if Luke-Acts was written prior to 
the close of the first century, Justin may have had access to this text as 
a source of information about Jesus and the early church. 


Previous Comparisons of Luke and Justin 


Whereas some scholars attempt to address questions surrounding the 
genealogical, or literary, relationship between Luke and Justin, the work 
of others, such as F. Overbeck,** J. C. O'Neill? N. Hyldahl,® Oskar 
Skarsaune," and William Kurz? focus upon the commonalities between 
their theological viewpoints. Some of these comparative studies, moreo- 
ver, conclude that the theological affinities between the writings of Luke 
and Justin show that Luke wrote in the second century. In a lengthy 
article that compares the writings of Justin with Acts, Overbeck con- 
cludes that both Luke and Justin wrote from the same second-century 
perspective of *Heidenchristenthum;' which had abandoned its Jewish 
roots.? Furthermore, he argues that Acts was the immediate forerunner 
to second-century Christian apologetic literature because it expresses 


Lieu, Image and Reality: The Jews in the World of the Christians in the Second Century 
(London, T&T Clark, 1996), 104. 

38 F, Overbeck, "Ueber das Verháltniss Justins des Martyrers zur Apg,” ZWT 15 
(Leipzig, 1872): 305-49. 

3 O'Neill, Theology of Acts, 10-53. 

^ Niels Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christendum: Eine Interpretation der Einleitung 
zum Dialog Justins (Acta theological danica 9; Kopenhagen: Prostant Apud 
Munksgaard, 1966), 261-72. 

4 Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 100-5, 256-9, 361-2, 431-2. 

? William S. Kurz, “The Function of Christological Proof from Prophecy for Luke 
and Justin” (PhD diss., Yale University, 1976). 

5 Overbeck, “Ueber das Verhiltniss Justins,” 316-42. In his expanded version of 
W. M. L. de Wette’s commentary, Kurze Erklärung der Apostelgeschichte (Leipzig, 
1870), Overbeck reiterates this view: ^Nicht kann vielmehr evidenter sein, als dass 
die A.G. das jüdische Christenthum als solches preisgibt und auf einem Standpunkt 
geschrieben ist, welchem das Heidenchristenthum als das in der Gemeinde durchaus 
vorherrschende Element gilt" (xxxi). He also notes that Luke and Justin both neglect 
“paulinischen Antinomismus,” and fail to articulate the same contrast between faith 
and works of the law that Paul espouses. Furthermore, against the conclusions of the 
Tübingen school, Overbeck argues that the presentation of Paul in Acts does not serve 
to reconcile Jewish and non-Jewish Christ-believers. Instead, he maintains that Acts 
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political concerns that parallel those of Justin. Following Overbeck, 
O'Neill calls attention to a number of the same similarities between 
the theology and motives of Acts and those of Justin.” He argues that 
both authors attempt to gain recognition for Christ-believers within 
the Roman Empire by presenting them as the legitimate interpreters of 
the Jewish scriptures and their community as "the true organized rep- 
resentative of Jewish monotheism?“ Nevertheless, because his primary 
aim in pointing out these similarities lies in positing a late date for the 
book of Acts, O'Neill does not develop his comparison of the writings 
of Luke and Justin to the same extent that Overbeck does. 

Like Overbeck and O'Neill, Hyldahl maintains that Luke and Justin 
share common apologetic aims. He argues that both authors attempt 
to defend Christ-believers against false accusations of crimes against 
the state,“ in part, by arguing that Christ-believers possess the proper 
understanding of the Jewish scriptures.” For Hyldahl, this argument 
lies at the heart of the apologetic purposes of both authors; by describ- 
ing their close connection to the Jewish scriptures, Luke and Justin 
assert the legitimacy and ancient origins of the Christ-believing com- 
munity and in this way plead for its acceptance within the Roman 
Empire.” Since the goal of Hydahl’s study lies in providing a detailed 
discussion of Dialogue 1-8, however, he limits his comparison of Luke 
and Justin to only a brief exploration of the similarities between their 
political defenses of Christ-believers. 


attributes the rise of non-Jewish Christianity to the unbelief of Jews and concludes 
that this sentiment exemplifies the dominant view of non-Jewish Christ-believers. 

44 Overbeck, “Ueber das Verháltniss Justins,” 340-1. 

^ O'Neill, Theology of Acts, 10-2, 168-75. 

46 O'Neill, Theology of Acts, 171. 

"7 Although O'Neill, Theology of Acts, 10-28, asserts that Justin did not rely upon 
Luke-Acts, he points out correspondences between the writings of Luke and Justin in 
order to argue that they wrote in the same generation. Within this argument, O'Neill 
claims that Luke wrote during the same time period as Justin (~115-170 cE) but, 
contrary to the conclusions of earlier scholars (e.g., Albrecht Ritschl, Franz Overbeck, 
Ernst Haenchen), he maintains that Justin did not know or use Acts. 

^ Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum, 264-5. 

* Hyldhal, Philosophie und Christentum, 268: “Der Schriftist der richtige Messias- 
Begriff zu entnehmen, indem das Leiden als konstitutives Element mit zu diesem 
Begriff nachgewiesen wird; es wird dann die übereinstimmung des schriftmassigen 
Messias-Begriffes mit dem historischen Jesus nachgewiesen, so dass Jesus eben kraft 
seines Leidens sich als Messias und das christliche Schriftverstándnis sich als wahr 
erweist." 

°° Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum, 266-9. 
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In his doctoral dissertation, Kurz examines the “form and function 
of Christological proof from prophecy” in the writings of Luke and 
Justin.“ Throughout this study, he discusses numerous points of agree- 
ment and disagreement between the two authors, some of which relate 
closely to my findings. Nevertheless, his comparison of the Christology 
of Luke and Justin, and his focus upon a “rhetorical-formal” and “lex- 
icographical-grammatical” analysis of their writings, allow for only 
limited discussion of their respective representations of the exegesis 
of the Christ-believing community.” Moreover, rather than develop- 
ing a comprehensive comparison of the writings of Luke and Justin, 
Kurz provides a detailed analysis of Luke-Acts, and explains that he 
uses Justin’s Dialogue primarily as a “foil” for illuminating “the form 
and function of the Christological argument within Luke-Acts."? 

More recently, Skarsaune has provided insightful commentary on 
the similarities and differences between Luke-Acts and the writings 
of Justin, including helpful summaries that outline their use of spe- 
cific passages from the Jewish scriptures.^* Of particular significance 
to my study is Skarsaune's discussion of the close parallels between 
their conceptions of Christ's post-resurrection instruction of the 
apostles. Although Skarsaune attributes these similarities to Justin's 
reliance upon Luke-Acts or, more probably, an intermediary Lukan 
tradition,” he recognizes that they develop such traditions in distinct 
ways, as “independent theologians who had ideas of their own."59 Since 
Skarsaune provides a detailed investigation of Justin's use of a wide 
variety of other Jewish and Christian sources, however, his compari- 
son of the thought of Luke and Justin remains relatively brief." 


5! Kurz, “Christological Proof,” 155-244, 250-5. 

? In the first half of his study, Kurz, “Christological Proof,” 16-149, focuses spe- 
cifically upon Acts 2, 3, and 13 (Chapters One and Three) and the use of the term 
"Christ" in Luke-Acts (Chapter Two). In the remainder of his study, he compares 
the scriptural interpretation of Luke and Justin (155-244) and observes some of the 
similarities and differences between their use of the Jewish scriptures. On the whole, 
however, his focus upon their use of Christological proof from prophecy leads Kurz 
to develop his comparison and contrast of Luke and Justin in a different direction 
than my study. 

5 Kurz, "Christological Proof,” 15. 

** Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 100-5, 256-9, 361-2, 431-2. 

55 Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 256-9, 361-2. 

*$ Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 431-2. 

?' Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 288-9, 326-33. 
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The Use of Scripture in the Writings of Luke and Justin 


Most of the studies that examine the scriptural interpretation of Luke 
or Justin focus upon only one of these two authors. Treatments of the 
use of scripture in the writings of Justin Martyr can be grouped into 
three basic categories: citations of the LXX and use of early Christian 
collections of proof-texts (i.e., testimonia); exegetical methods, 
Christological interpretation, and use of the Mosaic law;? and reliance 
upon Greco-Roman and Jewish interpretive methods.9 Likewise, studies 
of the use of the Jewish scriptures in Luke-Acts tend to fall into similar 
basic groupings: use of Christian collections of scriptural readings or 
of scripture in the infancy narrative; dependence upon the LXX and 


58 See, e.g., A. Hilgenfeld, “Die alttestamentlichen Citate Justins in ihrer Bedeutung 
für die Untersuchung über seine Evangelien," Theologische Jahrbücher 9 (1850): 
385-439; J. Smit Sibinga, The Old Testament Text of Justin Martyr I: The Pentateuch 
(Leiden: Brill, 1963); P. Katz, "Justin's Old Testament Quotations and the Greek 
Dodekapropheton Scroll" in StPatr 1 (1957): 343-53; Prigent, l'Ancien Testament; 
T. Christensen, "Justin og Testimonia Traditionen," Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift 
84 (1983): 39-62; J. L. Marshall, “Some Observations on Justin Martyr's Use of 
Testimonies," StPatr 16 (1985): 197-200; Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy; Martin C. 
Albl, “And the Scripture Cannot Be Broken": The Form and Function of Early Christian 
Testimonia Collections (NovTSup 96; Leiden: Brill, 1999). 

5 See, e.g., K. L. Grübe, “Die hermeneutischen Grundsätzen Justins des Martyrers,” 
Der Katholik 60 (1880): 139-59; L. Goppelt, Typos: Die typologische Deutung des Alten 
Testaments im Neuen (BFCT 43; Gütersloh: Bertelsmann, 1939); Cecil L. Franklin, 
Justin's Concept of Deliberate Concealment in the Old Testament (PhD diss., Harvard 
University, 1961); Shotwell, Biblical Exegesis; David Aune, “Justin Martyr's Use of the 
Old Testament," BETS 9 (1966): 179-97; William H. C. Frend, "Ihe O. T. in the Age 
of the Greek Apologists A. D. 130-180" SJT 26 (1973): 129-50; Kurz, “Christological 
Proof”; Robert Joly, Christianisme et philosophie: Etudessur Justin et les apologistes- 
grecs du deuxiéme siécle (Belgique: L’ Université de Bruxelles, 1973), 94-124; Theodore 
Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law (SBLDS 20; SBL and Scholars Press, 
1975). 

© See, e.g., P. Heinisch, Der Einfluss Philos auf die älteste christliche Exegese: Barnabas, 
Justin und Clemens von Alexandreia (Münster i. W., Aschendorffschen Buchdruckerei, 
1908); Leslie W. Barnard, “The Old Testament and Judaism in the Writings of Justin 
Martyr," VT 14 (1964): 394-406; Francis Osborn, Justin Martyr (BHT 47; Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 1973), 87-119; F. Manns, "L'Exegese de Justin dans le Dialogue avec 
Tryphon," Analecta 12 (1977): 130-52; M. Hirshman, "Polemical Literary Units in 
the Classical Midrashim and Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho," JQR 83 (1993): 
369-84; idem, Rivalry, 31-66; Frances M. Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation 
of Christian Culture (Peabody: Hendrickson, 2002), 49-75. 

*' See, e.g., L. Cerfaux, “Citations scripturaires et traditions textuelles dans le livre 
des Actes," in Aux sources de la tradition chrétienne: Mélanges offerts à M. Maurice 
Goguel (ed. P. Menoud and O. Cullmann; Neuchátel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1950); 
Ernst Haenchen, "Schriftzitate und Textüberlieferung in der Apostelgeschichte," ZST 
51 (1954): 153-67; René Laurentin, Structure et théologie de Luc I-II (Paris: J. Gabalda, 
1957); Martin Rese, Alttestamentliche Motive in der Christologie des Lukas (SNT 1; 
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Semitic influences;? and application of particular exegetical methods or 
narrative strategies that influence the approach to the Jewish scriptures 
in Luke-Acts.9 


Gerd Mohn: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 1969); John Drury, Tradition and Design in 
Luke’s Gospel: A Study in Early Christian Historiography (London: Darton, Longman 
and Todd, 1976); M. D. Goulder, The Evangelists’ Calendar: A Lectionary Explanation 
of the Development of Scripture (London: SPCK, 1978). 

9 For studies of the use of the LXX in Luke-Acts, see, eg, William Kemp 
Lowther Clarke, "Ihe Use of the Septuagint in Acts,” in Beginnings, 2:66-105; 
J. Dupont, Étudessur les Actes des Apótres (LD 45; Paris: Cerf, 1967); Traugott Holtz, 
Untersuchungen über die alttestamentlichen Zitatebei Lukas (TU 104; Berlin: Academie 
Verlag, 1968); Gert J. Steyn, Septuagint Quotations in the Context of the Petrine and 
Pauline Speeches of the Act Apostolorum (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1995). Regarding 
Aramaic sources and Semitic influences, see, e.g., C. C. Torrey, The Composition and 
Date of Acts (Cambridge, Mass.: HUP, 1916); M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to the 
Gospels and Acts (Oxford: Clarendon, 1946); Max E. Wilcox, The Semitisms of Acts 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1965), 21-55; J. A. Emerton, “A Review of The Semitisms of Acts,” 
JSS 13 (1968): 284-90; H. F. D. Sparks, "Ihe Semitisms in St. Luke's Gospel,” JTS 1 
(1950): 16-28. 

& These types of studies of the use of scripture in Luke-Acts are quite diverse, 
but often use phrases such as “Christological,” "proof from prophecy," “promise- 
fulfillment," or “apologetic function" to describe Luke's treatment of scripture, as the 
following representative list demonstrates: P. Schubert, “The Structure and Significance 
of Luke 24," in Neutestamentliche Studien für Rudolf Bultmann zu seinem siebzigsten 
Geburtstag am 20. August 1954 (BZNW, 21; ed. W. Eltester; Berlin: Alfred Tópelmann, 
1954), 165-86 (proof from prophecy and Christological use of scripture); E. Franklin, 
Christ the Lord: A Study in the Purpose and Theology of Luke-Acts (London: SPCK, 
1975) (proof from prophecy; Christological use of scripture; scriptures used to inter- 
pret activities of Jesus); Jacques Dupont, The Salvation of the Gentiles: Studies in 
the Acts of the Apostles (trans. John R. Keating; New York: Paulist, 1979), 129-59 
(Christological and apologetic use of the scriptures); Rese, Alttestamentliche Motive 
(Christological and typological use of the scriptures; challenges Schubert's “proof 
from prophecy" model and suggests that scriptures interpret and explain events in 
Luke-Acts); Darrell L. Bock, Proclamation from Prophecy and Pattern: Lucan Old 
Testament Christology (JSNTSup 12; JSOT Press, 1987) (Christological and typologi- 
cal use of scripture; Christ fulfills divine patterns from Jewish scriptures); Mark L. 
Strauss, The Davidic Messiah in Luke-Acts: The Promise and its Fulfillment in Lukan 
Christology (JSNTSup 110; Sheffield: SAP, 1995) (Christological and apologetic use 
of scripture and "proclamation from prophecy and pattern" motif [following Bock]); 
Nils Dahl, Jesus in the Memory of the Early Church (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1976), 
87-98 (Luke-Acts provides a continuation of the biblical past); Robert Brawley, Text 
to Text Pours forth Speech: Voices of Scripture in Luke-Acts (Bloomington, Indiana 
University Press, 1995) (Luke's intertextual approach to the scriptures with an empha- 
sis on their theocentric focus); Thomas L. Brodie, "Luke-Acts as an Imitation and 
Emulation of the Elijah-Elisha Narrative," in New Views on Luke and Acts (ed. Earl 
Richard; Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1990); idem, The Crucial Bridge: Elijah-Elisha 
Narrative as an Interpretive Synthesis of Genesis-Kings and a Literary Model for the 
Gospels (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 2000) (Luke's mimesis of the Elijah-Elisha nar- 
rative in his depiction of the mission of Jesus). For further summary of studies that 
discuss the use of scripture in Luke-Acts, see Bock, Proclamation, 19-23; François 
Bovon, Luke the Theologian: Fifty Years of Research (1950-2005) (2nd ed.; Waco: 
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Although numerous studies evaluate the scriptural interpretation 
of Luke and Justin, scholars rarely explore how their descriptions of 
the Jewish scriptures and the exegesis of Christ-believers contribute to 
their articulation of the identity of the Christ-believing community. 
For example, scholars of Justin Martyr frequently note his elaborate 
depiction of Christ-believers as the true people of God, but seldom 
consider the role that his emphasis upon the Jewish scriptures plays in 
this description.“ Similarly, studies of Luke-Acts often recognize that 
Luke attempts to define the Christ-believing community, but rarely 
point out the connection between his portrayal of the Christ-believing 
group and his treatment of the Jewish scriptures.? In recent years, 
however, scholars of Luke-Acts have attempted to address this neglect 
by evaluating the “ecclesiological function” of scriptural themes within 


Baylor University Press, 2006), 106-17; Kenneth Duncan Litwak, Echoes of Scripture 
in Luke-Acts: Telling the History of God's People Intertextually (JSNTSup 282; London: 
T&T Clark International, 2005), 1-30. 

An exception is the recent study of Rudolph, Denn wir sind jenes Volk, 266-73. 
Rudolph argues that Justin appeals to the Jewish scriptures in an attempt to demon- 
strate that scriptural prophecy had long predicted the coming of Christ and the proper 
form of worship, which the Christ-believing community originated. Skarsaune, Proof 
from Prophecy, 327-52, provides a helpful treatment of Justin's depiction of the “new 
people of God" but does not make this topic the primary emphasis of his inquiry. 
Judith M. Lieu, Christian Identity in the Jewish and Graeco-Roman World (New York: 
OUP, 2004), 82-3, Young, Biblical Exegesis, 57-67, 288-91, and Denise Kimber Buell, 
Why This New Race: Ethnic Reasoning in Early Christianity (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2005), 94-115, provide insightful discussions regarding the relation- 
ship between Justin's use of scripture and his description of Christ-believers, but do 
not provide detailed analyses of his thought. Other shorter studies have addressed the 
use of the Jewish scriptures by Justin to bolster the identity of Christ-believers over 
against Jews and to validate the continuity between the practices of Christ-believers 
and the prophecies from the Jewish scriptures, but they tend to deal with one or two 
limited aspects of this theme. See, e.g., Ben Zion Bokser, “Justin Martyr and the Jews,” 
JQR 64 (1973): 97-122, who compares Christian and Jewish interpretations of the 
Mosaic law and its significance, and D. Jeffrey Bingham, "Justin and Isaiah 53," VC 
54 (2000): 248-61, who argues that Isaiah 53 played a significant role in validating the 
practices of Justin's community. 

6 Two exceptions are I. Howard Marshall and Hans Conzelmann. I. Howard 
Marshall, “Luke and his ‘Gospel’,” in Evangelium und die Evangelien: Vortrágevom 
Tübinger Symposium 1982 / hrsg. von Peter Stuhlmacher (WUNT 28; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1983), 289-308, argues that Luke aims to show the correspondence between 
prophecy and fulfillment in order to show how the *church has come together as a 
company of believing Jews and Gentiles and how it is related to the Jewish roots from 
which it sprung" (302). Hans Conzelmann, The Theology of St Luke (trans. Geoffrey 
Buswell; Harper & Brothers: New York, 1960), 157, 162-63, also maintains that Luke 
uses the Jewish scriptures to describe the true people of God. He suggests that Luke 
draws upon the scriptures to show how salvation has been transferred from Jews to 
non-Jews. For further discussion of the position of Conzelmann, see Chapter Five. 
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the writings of Luke. For example, Rebecca Denova maintains that 
Luke derives the “structural pattern” of his story from the Jewish 
scriptures and argues that he uses this interpretive approach “to bind 
the [Christ-believing] community to Israel."^ From a slightly different 
perspective, David Pao discusses the use of an “Isaianic New Exodus 
program" to provide "the structural framework for the narrative of 
Acts." He argues that Luke appeals to this “foundational story" from 
the Jewish scriptures to "construct" the identity of the Christ-believing 
community.* Similarly, Kenneth Litwak suggests that Luke uses a par- 
ticular intertextual method of scriptural interpretation— "framing in 
discourse"—to show the legitimacy of Christ-believers over against 
other early Jewish groups.‘ Notably, each of these recent studies eval- 
uates the "ecclesiological" use of scripture in Luke-Acts by attempting 
to identify the influence of the Jewish scriptures upon the framework 
of Luke's narrative.9 


2. AIMS, RATIONALE AND PLAN OF STUDY 


With the aim of making a fresh contribution to the study of Luke-Acts 
and the writings of Justin Martyr, I will evaluate their use of the Jewish 
scriptures to articulate the identity of the Christ-believing community by 
comparing and contrasting their respective depictions of the relationship 
between Christ-believers and the Jewish scriptures. Rather than focus- 
ing primarily upon how the Jewish scriptures function as a framework 
for the writings of these authors, this avenue of inquiry considers the 
way that Luke and Justin each present Christ-believers as authoritative 
interpreters of the Jewish scriptures and as recipients of the promises 
within these sacred texts.” In what follows, I will provide my rationale 


5€ Rebecca I. Denova, The Things Accomplished Among Us: Prophetic Tradition in 
the Structural Pattern of Luke-Acts (JSNTSup; Sheffield: SAP, 1997), 210. 

5 David Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus (WUNT 130; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2000), 250. 

$$ Litwak, Echoes, 32. 

® Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 7-8, especially stresses that past studies have emphasized 
the Christological function of scriptural interpretation to the neglect of its ecclesiologi- 
cal function. By contrast, Bock, Proclamation, 274-8, sees a close relationship between 
Christological and ecclesiological interpretation of scripture in Luke-Acts, and argues 
that Luke's Christological scriptural interpretation validates the composition of the 
Christ-believing community. 

7 Notably, this differs from the way that Denova, Pao, and Litwak have evaluated 
scriptural themes to guide the structure of Luke-Acts. Where relevant, my study will 
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and aims for comparing Luke and Justin in this way and, in conclusion, 
outline the overall plan of my study. 


Why Compare Luke and Justin? 


Of course, the repeated descriptions of how Jesus fulfilled the Jewish 
scriptures in the writings of Luke and Justin do not, in and of them- 
selves, represent a remarkable parallel between them since this theme 
runs throughout early Christian literature. For example, Matthew fre- 
quently cites the Jewish scriptures (55 scriptural quotations in Matthew, 
as compared with a combined total of 65 quotations in the other three 
gospels), presents Torah interpretation as a central part of the message 
of Jesus (e.g., Matt 5:17-48), and emphasizes how Jesus fulfilled the 
scriptures through his repeated use of the formulaic introduction: “All 
this took place to fulfill what the Lord had spoken by the prophet who 
said” (Matt 1:22; 2:5, 15, 17, 23; 4:14; 8:17; 12:17; 13:35; 21:4; 26:54, 
56; 27:9). Similarly, the author of the Fourth Gospel refers to Jesus 
fulfillment of the Jewish scriptures (John 2:13-24; 12:16; 20:9) and 
emphasizes the importance of interpreting and obeying them faith- 
fully (John 5:39-46; 7:19, 49). Likewise, Paul frequently refers to how 
Jesus fulfilled the Jewish scriptures and stresses their relevance to the 
Christ-believing community (e.g., 1 Cor 10:11; Rom 3:21-22; 15:4; cf. 
2 Tim 3:15-16). He also presents this fulfillment as a central part of 
the message of the gospel (e.g, 1 Cor 15:3-4; Rom 1:1-12; 16:25-26) 
and depicts the proper understanding of the scriptures as a special 
revelatory gift of Christ-believers (1 Cor 2:6-16; 2 Cor 3:12-18). 
Furthermore, a number of these themes find ongoing expression in the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers (e.g., 1 Clem. 36.1-2; 45.2; 53.1; Barn. 
1.5-8; 6.8-15; 9.3-9; Diogn. 11.5; 12.1-3) and second-century Christian 
apologists." Luke and Justin thus represent but two among many early 
Christ-believing authors who attempt to demonstrate the connection 


include a consideration of the way that Luke uses the Jewish scriptures to frame his 
narrative. Nevertheless, it will focus more closely upon the way that Luke depicts the 
activity of scriptural interpretation and identifies Christ-believers as the recipients of 
scriptural promises. This approach corresponds more closely to the recent work of 
scholars of early Judaism who attempt to evaluate the way that early Jewish interpret- 
ers present their exegesis as authoritative and use such a claim to define the privileged 
knowledge and status of their communities. For further discussion, see Chapter One 
below. 

71 For a brief survey of this theme in the writings of the Christian apologists of the 
second-century, see Chapter Three below. 
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between the fulfillment of the Jewish scriptures and the birth of the 
Christ-believing community. 

Despite the ubiquity of this theme in first- and early second-century 
Christian literature, the parallels between the representations of scrip- 
tural interpretation in the writings of Luke and Justin stand apart from 
these other works in at least two significant ways.” First, only Luke 
and Justin explicitly indicate that the risen Christ commissioned the 
first disciples to proclaim how he had fulfilled the Jewish scriptures, 
and depict their subsequent preaching activities as the extension of this 
message and the further realization of scriptural promises.” Second, 
as John O'Neill has observed, both authors attempt to explain the 
world-wide significance of this exegetical proclamation and to present 
it as a continuation of the work of Jesus." Whereas a number of early 
Christian authors emphasize that Christ fulfilled the Jewish scriptures, 
and even present this fulfillment as a central part of the message 
of Christ-believers, Luke and Justin are the first authors to link the 
scriptural interpretation of Jesus and the apostles with a world-wide 
mission to non-Jews. This overarching theme in the writings of both 
authors leads them to include extensive explanations of how and why 
the Christ-believing community—comprised of Jews and non-Jews— 
could lay claim to the sacred texts of Jews. The writings of Luke and 
Justin thus serve as particularly important sources for understanding 
how non-Jewish Christ-believers came to appropriate the Jewish scrip- 
tures as their own. 


"Judaism" and “Christianity” 


Although Luke and Justin describe the origins of the exegetical tradi- 
tion of the Christ-believing community in notably similar ways, it is no 


” Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, identifies the similarities between Luke and Justin 
as more prominent than those between Justin and other NT writings; cf. Rudolph, 
Denn wir sind jenes Volk, 50-8. Similarly, Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christendum, 
260-1, has argued that the theology of Luke provides a closer point of comparison 
with Justin than does the thought of the apostolic fathers. 

7 Although the other synoptic gospels affirm that Christ fulfilled the Jewish scrip- 
tures, as Luke Timothy Johnson, The Literary Function of Possessions in Luke-Acts 
(Missoula: Scholars, 1977), 15, observes, Luke expands and refines this understanding 
so that it includes events in the life of the Christ-believing community, applies to 
the whole of his narrative (Luke 1:1 óujynotv nepi tôv nenÀAmpogopnuévov év Hiv 
mpayuctov), and expresses the necessity (ei) of the fulfillment of scripture. 

^ O'Neill, Theology of Acts: “The first writer, apart from Luke, to assume that the 
world mission of the Apostles should be told in the same breath as the history of Jesus' 
death, resurrection, and ascension is Justin Martyr" (10). 
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longer tenable to conclude that they were part of a monolithic “Gentile 
Christianity” that stood over against Torah-observant “Judaism.” As 
scholars have recently pointed out, textual and material evidence sug- 
gests that many divergent forms of “Jewish Christianity” and “Gentile 
Christianity” developed throughout the first and second centuries.” 
These observations suggest that an early and clearly defined separation 
between “Jewish” and “Gentile” Christians can no longer be assumed.”° 
Accordingly, I will attempt to provide a close evaluation of both the 
similarities and differences between the writings of Luke and Justin in 
order to bring the thought of each into sharper focus and to shed fresh 
light on the way that each describes the relationship between Christ- 
believers and the Jewish scriptures. Such an approach will help to clarify 
both what is similar and what is distinctive about each, and will serve 
as a corrective to the assumption that Luke and Justin wrote from an 
identical “Gentile Christian” perspective. 

Since the Christ-believing group first emerged as a type of Judaism 
that only gradually became distinguished as a non-Jewish entity,” the 
scriptural interpretation of this community undoubtedly began to 
develop within the context of the exegetical practices of other early 
Jewish groups. In recognition of the close interaction and overlap 
among the beliefs and practices of various forms of “Judaism” and 
“Christianity” in this early period, I will evaluate the way that Luke 
and Justin each portray scriptural interpretation, in part, by consider- 
ing how their exegetical strategies correspond to those of early Jewish 
exegetes.? Moreover, because of the uncertainties surrounding the 


3 Raymond E. Brown, “Not Jewish Christianity and Gentile Christianity but Two 
Types of Jewish/Gentile Christianity,” CBQ 45 (1983): 74-9; cf. Annette Yoshiko 
Reed and Adam H. Becker, “Introduction,” in The Ways That Never Parted: Jews and 
Christians in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages (TSAJ 95; Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2003), 5. 

7$ Brown, “Types,” 74. 

7 Reed and Becker, "Introduction," 15. See also the descriptions of multiple 
"Judaisms" by Jacob Neusner, Studying Classical Judaism: A Primer (Louisville: 
Westminster/John Knox, 1991), 33, and Robert A. Kraft, “The Multiform Jewish 
Heritage of Early Christianity," in Christianity, Judaism and Other Greco-Roman 
Cults: Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty (ed. J. Neusner; Leiden: Brill, 1975), 174-99. 

7 Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 245-424, frequently notes correspondences 
between the writings of Justin and early Jewish sources, as well as Jewish-Christian 
sources, but rarely integrates these discussions with his comparison of Luke and Justin 
(see also 315-22, 326-27). Similarly, Kurz, “Christological Proof,” 178-84, 231-44, 
provides only limited discussion of the similarities and differences between the way 
that Luke and Justin express ideas that are both continuous and discontinuous with 
Judaism. 
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precise genealogical relationship between the writings of Luke and 
Justin, it is not my goal to draw firm conclusions regarding the pos- 
sible dependence of Justin upon Luke and Acts. Although at times I 
will note their use of near parallel Jesus traditions, I will primarily seek 
to evaluate their respective representations of scriptural interpretation 
as if they were “independent theologians”; both authors appear to have 
been influenced by similar streams of tradition and Jewish exegetical 
claims, but each seeks to draw lines of continuity between the Christ- 
believing movement and the scriptures of Jews in his own way. 


Luke and the Second Century? 


My study does not attempt to provide direct and conclusive evidence 
for determining the date of Luke-Acts; findings that surface from this 
investigation could be used to argue for either a late or early date for 
this text. In certain cases, the notable similarities between the thought 
of Luke and Justin may support the theory that these two authors wrote 
during the same second-century era. Nevertheless, as we shall see, 
some of the most important differences between their representations 
of scriptural interpretation suggest that they did not address identi- 
cal contextual concerns, and these differences call for a reconsidera- 
tion of two assumptions that are often made by scholars who favor 
a second-century date for Luke-Acts: 1) that Luke participated in a 
form of second-century, non-Jewish “Christianity” that saw itself in 
contradistinction to "Judaism? and 2) that Luke appeals to the Jewish 
scriptures in order to show the legitimacy of the Christ-believing com- 
munity within the Roman Empire.* Thus, although the conclusions of 
my study do not depend on ascertaining a particular date for Luke-Acts, 
and establishing the date of this text has not been my aim, the evidence 
that emerges from my comparison of Luke and Justin has important 
implications for some of the arguments that scholars use to assert that 
Luke-Acts was written in the second century. 


” See, e.g., O'Neill, Theology of Acts, 90; Tyson, Marcion, 59-60, 125-31; Pervo, 
Dating Acts, 325-9. 

8° See, e.g., O'Neill, Theology of Acts, 171; Nasrallah, “Acts,” 565-6; Pervo, Dating 
Acts, 256, 328-9. 
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Plan of Study 


Within a world of intense competition for cultural recognition and prior- 
ity, early Jewish authors often asserted that they possessed a privileged 
relationship to the Jewish scriptures. Although the Jesus movement 
originated as a Jewish group that also laid claim to the Jewish scriptures 
as a means of articulating its identity, over time, this group came to be 
comprised primarily of non-Jews. How was it possible for a non-Jewish 
group to continue to appropriate the scriptures of Jews and use these 
sacred texts to define themselves? To probe for answers to this ques- 
tion, my study will compare and contrast the way that Luke and Justin 
describe the relationship between the Christ-believing community and 
the Jewish scriptures by examining their portrayal of Christ-believers 
as authoritative interpreters of the Jewish scriptures (Part One) and 
their depiction of Christ-believers as heirs to the promises of scripture 
(Part Two). 

In Part One, I will examine how early Jewish interpreters, Luke, and 
Justin similarly assert that they possess a divinely-inspired knowledge 
of the Jewish scriptures and use such a claim to define, or defend, the 
status of their communities in relation to outsiders. This includes a 
discussion of the way that scriptural exegesis came to be regarded as 
a mode of revelation in the Second Temple period and a means of 
defining group identity among early Jewish groups (Chapter One); a 
consideration of how Luke and Justin likewise depict the exegesis of 
Christ-believers as a revelatory activity that defines their special status 
(Chapter Two); and an evaluation of the extent to which this type of 
claim also corresponds to the attempts of early Jewish and Christian 
apologists to use the Jewish scriptures to defend themselves over 
against competing non-Jewish traditions (Chapter Three). 

Subsequently, in Part Two, I will compare how Luke and Justin each 
identify Christ-believers as recipients of the promises of scripture. This 
section of my study discusses their common portrayal of the exegesis 
of Christ-believers as the realization of prophetic predictions of illumi- 
nation and salvation at the end of the age (Chapter Four) and evalu- 
ates their respective presentations of Christ-believers as the recipients 
of scriptural promises that were originally made to Jews (Chapter 
Five). Finally, after summarizing my findings, I will conclude with a 
consideration of their broader implications for understanding how 
early Christ-believers represent the relationship between the Jewish 
scriptures and the Christ-believing community. 


PART ONE 


AUTHORITATIVE SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION 
AND GROUP IDENTITY 


CHAPTER ONE 


EARLY JEWISH EXEGETES AND COMMUNITY IDENTITY* 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


Throughout the Second Temple period, the Jewish scriptures functioned 
as a powerful cultural symbol that fostered a sense of national identity 
for the Jewish people. The centrality of sacred text to community life 
contributed to the emergence of interpreters who specialized in the study 
and interpretation of the scriptures. Yet the diversity of this era also gave 
rise to the development of competing views of what constituted their 
true meaning.’ Various Jewish groups offered differing “hermeneutical 
ideologies,’ or ways of reading the texts, which set them apart from other 
Jews as those who had special access to the proper knowledge of the 
will of God.? Claims to possess an authoritative ability to interpret the 
Jewish scriptures thus served as a means of articulating group identity 
for certain early Jewish communities. 

In this chapter, I will examine the way that scriptural interpretation 
functioned as a mode of revelation in the Second Temple period and 
explore how different Jewish groups defined themselves with refer- 
ence to this activity. To this end, I will survey select early Jewish texts 
that exemplify this approach to reading the Jewish scriptures. After 
providing a brief overview of recent secondary literature, I will discuss 
primary texts that show evidence of the shift from classical prophecy 
to “charismatic” or “revelatory” exegesis during the Second Temple 


* Citations of the Hebrew Bible are taken from Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia 
(Stuttgart: German Bible Society, 1983); Hebrew citations of Qumran texts follow 
Florentino Garcia Martinez and Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study 
Edition (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), unless otherwise indicated. Greek citations 
of the LXX follow Alfred Rahlfs and Robert Hanhard, eds. Septuaginta: Editioaltera 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2006). English translations are my own, pro- 
duced in consultation with the translations listed in the primary sources section of 
the bibliography. 

! Carol A. Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space: Constructing Identity and Community 
at Qumran (STDJ 52; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 75. 

? David E. Aune, “Charismatic Exegesis in Early Judaism and Early Christianity,” in 
The Pseudepigrapha and Early Biblical Interpretation (JSPSup 14; ed. J. H. Charlesworth 
and C. A. Evans; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1993), 149. 
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period? Subsequently, I will provide a more extended discussion of 
early Jewish texts that demonstrate how descriptions of an inspired 
knowledge of the Jewish scriptures could serve as a means of articulat- 
ing the identity and boundaries of certain early Jewish communities. 


1.2 RECENT STUDIES OF EARLY JEWISH 
SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION 


Scholars of early Judaism have long noted the transition from classical 
prophecy as the primary mode of receiving revelation from God in 
ancient Israel to the divinely inspired reading and interpretation of the 
Jewish scriptures in the Second Temple period.* This type of activity 
purports to extend the revelatory experience of prophecy to the exegesis 
of prophetic texts, as well as to the interpretation of other parts of the 
Jewish scriptures. Recently, scholars have explored this phenomenon 
further by evaluating the manner in which early Jewish interpreters 
attempt to present their own scriptural interpretation as authoritative 
and use this type of claim to define the privileged status of their com- 
munities. The following provides a brief overview of recent studies that 
use this approach for evaluating early Jewish scriptural interpretation. 

In his monograph, Mediating the Divine: Prophecy and Revelation 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Second Temple Judaism, Alex Jassen argues 
that the self-understanding of the Qumran community? was founded 


> Alex P. Jassen, Mediating the Divine: Prophecy and Revelation in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Second Temple Judaism (STDJ 68; Leiden: Brill, 2007), 197-211, refers 
to this phenomenon as “revelatory exegesis” while Aune, “Charismatic Exegesis,” 
126-50, uses the phrase “charismatic exegesis.” 

* For a recent, nuanced description of this shift, see Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 
197-211. For further discussion of this phenomenon within Second Temple Judaism, 
see, e.g., John Barton, Oracles of God: Perception of Ancient Prophecy in Israel after 
the Exile (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1986), 179-213; Joseph Blenkinsopp, 
Prophecy and Canon: A Contribution to the Study of Ancient Judaism (Notre Dame 
Center for the Study of Judaism and Christianity in Antiquity 3; Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame, 1977), 128-32; William H. Schniedewind, The Word of 
God in Transition: From Prophet to Exegete in the Second Temple Period (JSOTSup 
197; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1995); John J. Collins, “Jewish Apocalypticism against its 
Hellenistic Near Eastern Environment,” BASOR 220 (1975): 27-36; Michael Fishbane, 
Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (Oxford: Clarendon, 1985), 108-43, 458-99. 

> “Qumran community” refers to a sectarian group(s) that shared distinctive ideo- 
logical, theological and halakhic ideas that were preserved in a portion of the texts 
that were discovered in caves on the western shore of the Dead Sea, hence the name 
Qumran, although not all, probably not even the majority, of the members of this 
group actually lived at this desert site. 
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upon the belief that it represented “the embodiment of biblical Israel,” 
and therefore possessed the true understanding of the writings of Moses 
and the prophets. Since the community lived in a time much later 
than Moses and the prophets, however, it was “forced to renew the 
world of the ancient prophets and revelation for its own time.”’ Jassen 
maintains that the Qumran community did this, in part, by “rewrit- 
ing the ancient prophetic experience” and reconfiguring it in order to 
present the Qumran community as “the heir of the ancient prophetic 
tradition.”* According to Jassen, scriptural interpretation formed an 
integral part of this process because the Qumran community por- 
trayed their exegesis of ancient prophecy as the proper extension and 
completion of the earlier form of divine communication (e.g., 1QpHab 
7:1-8).? Jassen also notes that the Qumran community drew a fur- 
ther link between the ancient prophets and themselves by presenting 
the former as lawgivers and heirs of Moses, and their own legislative 
activities as the proper continuation of ancient prophetic revelation." 
By repeatedly demonstrating a direct line between the ancient proph- 
ets and themselves, the Qumran community attempted to confer upon 
their interpretation of the Law and Prophets an authority equivalent 
to the classical prophets. 

In her chapter on early Jewish scriptural interpretation in the book 
The Self as Symbolic Space: Constructing Identity and Community at 
Qumran, Carol A. Newsom also discusses the attempts of various 
interpreters or groups to present their scriptural interpretation as 
authoritative. Newsom argues that, during the Second Temple period, 
knowledge of the scriptures was “represented as the special prov- 
enance of priests, Levitical interpreters, or others who possess special 
expertise.”'' In this sense, the sacred texts of Israel were the “common 


€ Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 4. 

7 Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 5. 

* Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 5-6. 

? Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 346. Since they, along with other early Jewish 
groups, regarded the writings of the ancient prophets as “divine communiqués” and 
predictions of the future, the Qumran community took on the task of uncovering the 
true meaning of these ancient repositories of divine truth. For a full discussion of this 
characteristic of Pesher Habbakuk, see Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 343-53. Jassen 
also discusses these characteristics in other early Jewish texts (see, e.g., 213-20, 310-4, 
335-7, 353-62). 

? Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 331-42. See, in particular, his discussion of 1QS 
5:8-12; 8:15-16. 

" Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 21-34. Although I refer to the “Jewish scrip- 
tures,” it should be noted that Newsom differentiates between “torah” and “scripture” 
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possession” of all Israel, on the one hand, but the “special possession” 
of privileged interpreters, on the other." According to Newsom, this 
contradiction led to the development of “rival claims to expertise” in 
scriptural interpretation, and different movements within Second- 
Temple Judaism used various forms of discourse about the scriptures 
as a means of self-definition: 


As torah and written scripture to which it was closely connected become 
cultural objects of increasing importance, so the incentive increased for 
different segments of the community to find in talk about torah a means 
to define themselves and to compete for influence.’ 


Newsom argues that various groups attempted to gain cultural influence 
by rendering some aspect of the scriptural interpretation problematic. 
By creating the perception that the scriptures were in some way difficult 
to understand, different interpreters, and the groups they represented, 
could carve out a privileged status for themselves as those who pos- 
sessed exclusive knowledge or practices that enabled them to disclose 
their true meaning.’ Thus, “talk about the torah” helped individuals 
and groups to present their exegesis as authoritative, and to assert their 
special status over against other Jews." 

Similarly, Hindy Najman discusses the different ways that the 
authors of the book of Jubilees and the Temple Scroll present their 
accounts as “part of the original and authoritative Sinaitic revelation,” 
and the proper accompaniment of Mosaic Law." Although these texts 
do not present themselves as interpretations of scripture, they implic- 
itly suggest that the material revealed on Sinai amounts to far more 


in her discussion. She recognizes that torah as written text becomes prominent in the 
Second Temple period, but argues that torah and scripture should not be regarded 
as identical: “Not all that was regarded as scripture was torah or formed the basis for 
specific norms of conduct, and not everything that was believed to be required by God 
had a textual basis in scripture” (24). 

? Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 34. 

? Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 28. 

^ Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 70-1. 

5 Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 23-75 (especially 65-75). 

1€ Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 43-59, discusses Daniel and other texts that 
demonstrate the use of knowledge claims to show the authority of particular scrip- 
tural interpretations. For Newsom, the book of Jubilees, Daniel, and Sirach serve as 
examples of how Second Temple Jewish interpreters promoted “expertise in torah 
and even esoteric claims to knowledge about torah, scripture, and the will of God” as 
strategies for defining themselves and their communities. 

7 Hindy Najman, Seconding Sinai: The Development of Mosaic Discourse in Second 
Temple Judaism (JSJSup 77; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 41-53, at 53. 
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than what the books of Moses contain. Accordingly, Jubilees and the 
Temple Scroll supply additional and more ancient knowledge that 
enables the proper understanding of the Sinaitic covenant and laws." 
Najman maintains that Jubilees underscores the legitimacy of its spe- 
cial knowledge of the Pentateuch by indicating that the revelation in 
this book was mediated by an angel, recorded on heavenly tablets, and 
written by Moses.” Likewise, she notes that the Temple Scroll vali- 
dates its revelation by representing the text in the first person voice of 
God.” According to Najman, these and other self-defining strategies 
in both Jubilees and the Temple Scroll have the effect of presenting the 
knowledge that they contain as essential information that provides the 
proper perspective with which to interpret the Mosaic Torah.” 

Other studies frequently note how claims to possess the correct 
understanding of the Jewish scriptures contribute to the articula- 
tion of community identity. For example, a number of scholars 
have observed that some early Jewish texts portray the wisdom or 
biblical interpretation of a particular group as an eschatological gift 
that confirms the elect status of its members;? they are the chosen 


5 As Najman, Seconding Sinai, 53-60, explains, "both Jubilees and the Temple 
Scroll establish their origin and foundation long before Sinai, in the time of the patri- 
archs,” and contain the idea of a “pre-patriarchal covenant" (60). 

1 Najman, Seconding Sinai, 60-5; cf. Aharon Shemesh and Cana Werman, *Halakah 
at Qumran: Genre and Authority," DSD 10 (2003): 106-12. 

? Najman, Seconding Sinai, 63, 67-8. 

? Najman, Seconding Sinai, 74-98, also explores how Philo attempts to defend 
Judaism within the Roman Empire by "identifying various Greek philosophical ideas 
in the Torah of Moses" (74). Najman argues that Philo portrays his own interpretation 
of the Torah of Moses as a copy and continuation of the inspired activity of Moses 
and in this way demonstrates both the value of the Torah of Moses and his privileged 
status as an interpreter of Torah. 

? See John J. Collins, “Prophecy and Fulfillment in the Qumran Scrolls,” in Seers, 
Sybils and Sages in Hellenistic-Roman Judaism (JSJSup 54; ed. John J. Collins; Leiden: 
Brill, 1997), 311. Similarly, Steven D. Fraade, “Interpretive Authority in the Studying 
Community at Qumran,” JJS 44 (1993): 51-63, argues that the scriptural interpreta- 
tion of the Qumran community served to define its elect identity as those who pos- 
sessed an end-time revelation of the scriptures (see, especially 1QS 8:12-16). Aharon 
Shemesh and Cana Werman, “Hidden Things and their Revelation,” RevQ 18 (1998): 
420-1, also argue that the community’s special understanding of the “hidden things” 
and their scriptural interpretation fulfill the end-time injunction to “prepare the way 
of the Lord” (Isa 40:3; 1QS 8:11-16). George W. E. Nickelsburg, “Revealed Wisdom 
as a Criterion for Inclusion and Exclusion: From Jewish Sectarianism to Early 
Christianity,” in To See Ourselves as Others See Us: Christians, Jews, and “Others” in 
Late Antiquity (ed. Jacob Neusner and Ernest S. Frerichs; Chico: Scholars, 1985), 76-9, 
also observes that wisdom described in the Enochic collection has an “eschatologi- 
cal dimension” insofar as “it is God’s gift in preparation for the end” (77); cf. idem, 
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community of the last days who understands what the rest of Israel 
does not. Many of the same scholars have also highlighted the way 
that descriptions of the inspired exegesis of select leaders could serve 
to define the collective identity of a community;” the group as a whole 
gains access to and benefits from the special revelation and skill of its 
leaders. Furthermore, these scholars have noted that descriptions of a 
privileged knowledge of the scriptures could function as the means of 
distinguishing particular interpreters or groups from other Jews," and 
even support the view that their group alone represents "true Israel." 


“The Nature and Function of Revelation in 1 Enoch, Jubilees, and Some Qumranic 
Documents," in Pseudepigraphic Perspectives: The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha in 
Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls (STDJ 31; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 92-101; idem, "Scripture 
in 1 Enoch and 1 Enoch as Scripture," in Texts and Contexts: Biblical Texts in their 
Textual Situational Contexts (Oslo: Scandinavian University Press, 1995), 333-54. 
See also George J. Brooke's discussion of “pre-destined membership" in “Justifying 
Deviance: The Place of Scripture in Converting to a Qumran Self-Understanding," in 
Reading the Present in the Qumran Library, 81-3. 

? Although James C. VanderKam, "To What End? Functions of Scriptural 
Interpretation in Qumran Texts," in Studies in the Hebrew Bible, Qumran, and the 
Septuagint Presented to Eugene Ulrich (VTSup 101; Leiden: Brill, 2006), 305, and oth- 
ers (e.g., Michael Fishbane, “Use, Authority and Interpretation of Mikra at Qumran,” 
in Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading, and Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible in Ancient 
Judaism and Early Christianity [CRINT 2,1; ed. Martin Jan Mulder; Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1988, 360-7]) suggest that the Qumran community claimed to receive 
inspired interpretation through the Teacher of Righteousness and subsequently 
through appointed leaders, Fraade, “Interpretive Authority," 51-63, has rightly empha- 
sized the way that the self-understanding of the Qumran community was linked with 
“the collective activity of scriptural interpretation” (51) and the possession of “an 
esoteric knowledge of God’s will” (53); cf. Shemesh and Werman, “Hidden Things,” 
411-21. See also Maxine L. Grossman, “Cultivating Identity: Textual Virtuosity and 
‘Insider’ Status,” in Defining Identities: We, You, and the Other in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Proceedings of the Fifth Meeting of the IOQS (STDJ 70; ed. Florentino Garcia Martínez 
and Mladen Popović; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 1-11; Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 70-5; 
Nickelsburg, “Revealed Wisdom,” 74-5; Brooke, “Justifying Deviance,” 81. 

^ See, e.g., Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 55-75; idem, “Constructing “We, You, 
and the Others’ through Non-polemical Discourse," in Defining Identities, 13-21; 
George W. E. Nickelsburg, “Polarized Self-Identification in the Qumran Texts,” in 
Defining Identities, 23-31; Grossman, “Cultivating Identity,” 1-3; Brooke, “Justifying 
Deviance,” 84-7; Fraade, “Interpretive Authority,” 51-2. 

3 Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 4-6; Nickelsburg, “Revealed Wisdom,” 80; Newsom, 
Self as Symbolic Space, 68-9; George Brooke, “Prophecy and Prophets in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls: Looking Backwards and Forwards,” in Prophets, Prophecy, and Prophetic 
Texts in Second Temple Judaism (OTS 427; ed. Michael Floyd and Robert D. Haak; 
New York: T&T Clark, 2006), 163-4; Philip R. Davies, *'Old' and ‘New Israel in the 
Bible and the Qumran Scrolls: Identity and Difference,” in Defining Identities, 33-41; 
James C. VanderKam, “Sinai Revisited,” in Biblical Interpretation at Qumran (Studies 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Literature; ed. Matthias Henze; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2005), 44-60; John J. Collins, “The Construction of Israel in the Sectarian 
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Such observations suggest that scriptural interpretation played a sig- 
nificant role in the articulation of community identity in the Second 
Temple period. 


1.3 EXEGESIS AS A MODE OF REVELATORY EXPERIENCE 


1.3.1 1-2 Chronicles 


The book of Chronicles, which itself represents an interpretive retelling 
of earlier biblical traditions, provides evidence of a shift from classical 
prophecy to inspired interpretation of written traditions.” This develop- 
ment in Chronicles occurs through the portrayal of certain individuals 
who receive divine inspiration even though they are not identified as 
prophets.” The text points up the divine origin of their messages by 
including introductory formulas that describe their spirit-inspired state: 
"the spirit came upon Amasai" (1 Chron 12:19); “the spirit of God came 
upon Azariah" (2 Chron 15:1-8); “the spirit of YHWH came upon 
Jahaziel” (2 Chron 20:14-17); and “the spirit of God took possession of 
Zechariah” (2 Chron 24:17-22).?* As Sara Japhet notes, these descriptions 
of direct inspiration are especially significant since the Chronicler does 
not even use such elaborate introductions when recounting the speeches 


Rule Books," in Judaism in Late Antiquity Part 5 Volume 1: The Judaism of Qumran: 
A Systematic Reading of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Theory of Israel (Handbook of Oriental 
Studies: Section One: The Middle East 56; ed. Alan J. Avery-Peck, Jacob Neusner, and 
Bruce Chilton; Leiden: Brill, 2001), 25-42. 

6 For further discussion of this transition, see, e.g., Schneidewind, Word of God; 
Rex Mason, Preaching the Tradition: Homily and Hermeneutics after the Exile based on 
the "Addresses" in Chronicles, the Speeches in Ezra and Nehemiah and the Post-Exilic 
Books (Cambridge: CUP, 1990); David L. Petersen, Late Israelite Prophecy: Studies in 
Deutero-Prophetic Literature and in Chronicles (SBL Monograph Series 23; Missoula: 
Scholars, 1977); Gerhard Von Rad, “The Levitical Sermon in I and II Chronicles,” in 
The Problem of the Hexateuch and Other Essays (London: SCM Press, 1966), 267-80. 

7 Schniedewind, Word of God, 127, concludes that the Chronicler presents proph- 
ets as "interpreters of events" but depicts another group of divinely inspired mes- 
sengers who provide "inspired interpretation of authoritative texts." See also Thomas 
Willi, Die Chronikals Auslegung (FRLANT 106; Góttingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1972), 215-44; I. L. Seeligmann, “Die Auffassung von der Prophetie in der deuterono- 
mistischen und chronistischen Geschichtsschreibung," in Congress Volume Góttingen 
1977 (VTSup 29; Leiden: Brill, 1978), 254-84. 

23 Schniedewind, Word of God, 108-20; cf. Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 208. 
Schniedewind and Jassen both suggest that Neco's report that he had received a com- 
mand from God represents a fifth example (2 Chron 35:20-22). 
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of more familiar prophets like Nathan, Gad, and Jehu.” Moreover, in 
each of these cases, such figures do not mediate new prophetic revela- 
tion but instead rework and reapply earlier prophetic texts. 

The speech of Azariah from 2 Chron 15:1-8 provides a particularly 
cogent example of how the Chronicler characterizes this new form of 
divine revelation.? In the passage, he places an anthology of citations 
of earlier prophetic texts on the lips of Azariah, but presents this mate- 
rial as a prophetic message: 
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(1) The spirit of God came upon Azariah son of Oded. 

(2) He went out to meet Asa and said to him, "Listen to me, Asa, and 
all Judah and Benjamin: The LORD is with you when you are with 
him. And if you seek him, he will be found by you, but if you forsake 
him, he will forsake you. 

(3) For a long time Israel was without the true God, and without a 
teaching priest, and without law; 

(4) but in their distress they turned to the LORD, the God of Israel, and 
sought him, and he was found by them. 

(5) In those times it was not safe for anyone to go or come, because 
great disturbances afflicted all the inhabitants of the lands. 


? Sara Japhat, I-II Chronicles: A Commentary (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 
1993), 2:717. Compare, for example, 1 Chron 17:3; 21:9; 2 Chron 19:2. 

% As Pancratius C. Beentjes, “Prophets in the Book of Chronicles,” in The Elusive 
Prophet: The Prophet as a Historical Person, Literary Character and Anonymous Artist 
(OTS 45; ed. Johannes C. de Moor; Leiden: Brill, 2001), 47, notes, the Chronicler 
used the narrative of 1 Kgs 15:9-24 but the majority of his narrative does not come 
from the earlier account. As such, the account of Azariah represents the work of the 
Chronicler. 

? For further discussion of possible allusions to earlier scriptural material in 
2 Chron 15:1-7, see Japhat, I-II Chronicles, 2:716; Von Rad, “Levitical Sermon,” 271; 
Mason, Preaching the Tradition, 48-9; Michael A. Fishbane, "Inner-Biblical Exegesis: 
Types and Strategies of Interpretation in Ancient Israel" in The Garments of Torah: 
Essays in Biblical Hermeneutics (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1989), 14-6; 
Schneidewind, Word of God, 114-5; Beentjes, "Prophets in Chronicles," 51. 
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(6) They were crushed, nation against nation and city against city, for 
God troubled them with every sort of distress. 

(7) But you, be strong, do not let your hands be weak, for there is reward 
for your work.” 

(8) When Asa heard these words, the prophecy of the son of Oded, the 
prophet, he took courage, and removed the abominable idols from 
all the land of Judah and Benjamin and from the towns that he had 
captured in the hill country of Ephraim. He repaired the altar of the 
LORD that was in front of the portico of the LORD. 

(2 Chron. 15:1-8) 


Verses 2 and 7 echo Deut 31:7-8 (“he will be with you" and “be strong 
and bold") and Josh 1:7-8 (“be strong and very courageous").? The 
Chronicler thus alludes to earlier exhortations to military service and 
applies them to a circumstance that requires cultic reform.? A number 
of commentators also note that the phrase "Israel was without the true 
God, without a teaching priest, and without law" (verse 3) alters and 
reappropriates a passage from Hos 3:4: “For the Israelites shall remain 
many days without king or prince, without sacrifice or pillar, without 
ephod or teraphim.”™ If so, the citation and adaptation underscores the 
necessity of cultic rather than military leadership. Furthermore, the 
parallel words and phrases in 2 Chron 15:4-7 and Zech 8:9-11 suggest 
that the Chronicler was strongly influenced by language and motifs 
from Zechariah.” The Chronicler thus portrays the speech of Azariah 
as a prophetic oracle, but the message itself contains a set of scriptural 
citations that apply to his contemporary context and concerns.?? 


32 Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation, 388-9. 

3 Beentjes, “Prophets in Chronicles,” 49-50, and others have suggested that 2 Chron 
15:2 also alludes to the Deuteronomistic theology of Deut 4:29-30 and Jer 29:13-14; 
cf. Schneidewind, Word of God, 114; Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation, 388-9. 

* Schniedewind, Word of God, 114; Fishbane, “Inner-Biblical Exegesis,” 15; idem, 
Biblical Interpretation, 388-92; Mason, Preaching the Tradition, 48-51; Japhat, I-II 
Chronicles, 2:719; I. L. Seeligmann, "Ihe Beginnings of Midrash in Chronicles,” Tarbiz 
49 (1979-1980): 20-2. Whereas Hosea emphasizes the role of political leadership, the 
Chronicler highlights the necessity of the priest and teaching. Fishbane also suggests 
that the phrase M339 niv in 2 Chron 15:5b recalls Amos 3:9 and that 2 Chron 
15:2-4 parallels Deut 4:29-30; cf. Schniedewind, Word of God, 114. 

3 So Mason, Preaching the Tradition, 48-9; Schniedewind, Word of God, 114-5; 
Beentjes, “Prophets in Chronicles," 51-2. See the common terms and phrases “there 
is no peace" (TN nidw),“distress” (MYL V), and “for him who went out and came 
in" (8251 N15). Beentjes also notes the parallel phraseology between 2 Chron 15:7 
pondyad raw V^ ^2 and Jer 31:16 TYY 93v v» 73. 

© Japhat, I-II Chronicles, 2:716; Fishbane, “Inner-Biblical Exegesis,” 16; Mason, 
Preaching the Tradition, 50; Schneidewind, Word of God, 115. 
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The “resignification” of the phrase “word of YHWH” (mm 727) 
in Chronicles represents another indicator of this implicit emphasis 
upon the interpretation of written revelation." The phrase occurs 241 
times in the Hebrew Bible and almost always refers to a prophetic 
oracle (221 times). In 1-2 Chronicles, however, “word of YHWH” 
also depicts Mosaic legislation. Of the fifteen times that the phrase 
occurs in 1-2 Chronicles, three come from direct dependence upon 
1-2 Kings, six refer to a prophetic word without dependence upon 
1-2 Kings, and six refer to the Mosaic law.? A comparison of 2 Kgs 
22:13 and 2 Chron 34:21 highlights this transition in the use of ^word 
of YHWH”: 
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Go, inquire of the LORD for me, for the people, and for all Judah, about 
the words of this book that has been found; for the wrath of the LORD 
that is kindled against us is great, because our ancestors have not obeyed 
the words of this book, to do according to all that is written concerning us. 
(2 Kgs 22:13) 
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Go, inquire of the LORD for me and for the remnant in Israel and in 
Judah, about the words of the book that has been found; for the wrath of 
the LORD that is poured out on us is great, because our ancestors have 
not kept the word of the LORD, to do according to all that is written in 
this book. 

(2 Chron 34:21) 


By identifying the Torah scroll that Hilkiah finds as the “word of 
YHWH, the Chronicler implicitly equates this written text with the 
oracular revelation that prophets receive. According to Schniedwind, 


? Schniedewind, Word of God, 130. 

38 O. Grether, Name und Wort Gottes im Alten Testament (BZAW 64; Giessen: 
Tópelmann, 1934), 76; cf. Gerhard Von Rad, Old Testament Theology (2 vols.; trans. 
David Muir Gibson Stalker; New York: Harper & Row, 1962-1965), 2:87. 

3 1 Chron 10:13 (Mosaic command); 11:3, 10 (prophetic word); 15:15 (Mosaic 
command); 22:8 (prophetic word); 2 Chron 11:2 (cf. 1 Kgs 12:22 DONN 037; pro- 
phetic word); 12:7 (prophetic word); 18:4, 18 (cf. 1 Kgs 22:5, 19; prophetic word); 
19:11 (probably Mosaic command); 30:12 (Mosaic command); 34:21 (Mosaic com- 
mand); 35:6 (Mosaic command); 36:21, 22 (prophetic word). 
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the use of the phrase to refer to both oracular prophecy and the written 
Torah represents a step in the process of change that ultimately leads to 
the primacy of Torah:* “Once the ‘word of YHWH' becomes the Torah, 
then the prophet naturally becomes the bearer of the law?“ Although 
this conclusion might be overstated, the use of “word of YHWH" to 
refer to Mosaic legislation in Chronicles suggests at least a widening 
in the description of the prophetic revelatory experience to encompass 
the reading and re-application of earlier, written traditions.” 


13.2 Ezra 


Like Chronicles, the book of Ezra provides evidence of a shift in under- 
standing how divine revelation was mediated. The text clearly portrays 
Ezra as a "skilled scribe" who reads and interprets Torah for the people 
(Ezra 7:6).? Indeed, the role of Ezra as a scribal expert “characterizes 
his entire mission? ^ Ezra 7:6-10 also presents his skill in and com- 
munication of Torah as a divinely inspired activity. Reminiscent of the 


* According to Schniedewind, Word of God, 137, the Deuteronomistic presenta- 
tion of Moses as the paradigmatic prophet influenced this shift which eventually led to 
the replacement of prophecy with the transmission of correct Torah interpretation. 

4 Schniedewind, Word of God, 138. See also Willi, Die Chronikals Auslegung, 
215-44, who argues that the prophets in Chronicles function as exegetes who promote 
the concept of a historical written tradition; cf. Rosemarie Micheel, Die Seher- und 
Prophetenüberlieferungen in der Chronik (BBET 18; Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1983), 67. 

? This transition in revelatory experience may also be related to the link that the 
Chronicler draws between prophets and Levites. As Harry V. Van Rooy has noted 
in his essay, "Prophet and Society in the Persian Period According to Chronicles," 
in Second Temple Studies 2: Temple Community in the Persian Period (JSOTSup 175; 
ed. Tamara C. Eskenazi and Kent H. Richards; Sheffield: JSOT, 1994), 176-9, "the 
Chronicler identifies prophets of his day with the prophets of the nation's history" 
(177). In a number of ways, the Chronicler presents Levites as recipients and media- 
tors of divine revelation and, in some cases, replaces prophets with Levites. Compare, 
for example, the reference to “priests and prophets” in 2 Kgs 23:22 with the refer- 
ence to "priests and Levites" in 2 Chron 34:30. For further discussion of this transi- 
tion and the role of “Levitical prophets” in Chronicles, see Petersen, Late Israelite 
Prophecy, 55-87; cf. Jacob Martin Myers, Chronicles (AB 12; Garden City: Doubleday, 
1963), 2:208; Aubrey Rodway Johnson, The Cultic Prophet in Ancient Israel (Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press, 1962), 72-3. 

5 H. G. M. Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah (WBC 16; Waco, Word Books, 1985), 92, 
suggests that the description of Ezra as a "skilled scribe" indicates his astuteness in 
study and exposition of the Law (cf. Ps 45:2); cf. Joseph Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah: 
A Commentary (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1988), 137. 

^ Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 210. See, especially, the descriptions of Ezra in 7:10, 
12, 14, 25-26. 
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revelatory experience of the classical prophets, this passage indicates 
that “the hand of YHWH" was upon Ezra: 
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(6) This Ezra went up from Babylonia. He was a scribe skilled in the 
law of Moses that the LORD the God of Israel had given; and the 
king gave him all his request, for the hand of the LORD his God 
was upon him. 

(7) Some of the people of Israel, and some of the priests and Levites, 
the singers and gatekeepers, and the temple servants also went up 
to Jerusalem, in the seventh year of King Artaxerxes. 

(8) He came to Jerusalem in the fifth month, which was in the seventh 
year of the king. 

(9) For on the first day of the first month he began the departure up 
from Babylon, and on the first day of the fifth month he came to 
Jerusalem, for the good hand of his God was upon him. 

(10) For Ezra had set his heart to study the law of the LORD, and to do 
it, and to teach the statutes and ordinances in Israel. 

(Ezra 7:6-10) 


Although the expression “hand of YHWH...upon him" (Ezra 7:9, 28; cf. 
7:9) typically denotes the force with which divine inspiration takes hold 
of a prophet,” in this instance, the phrase refers to the divine favor that 
Ezra received to carry out his mission as a student and interpreter of the 
Torah. As Jassen observes, ^Ezras status as a ‘skilled scribe’ is grounded 
in his receipt of the divine hand? ^6 Furthermore, Ezra 7:10 uses the 
infinitive construct WITTY, a verb more often used to describe inquiry 


5 See e.g. Ezek 1:3; 3:14, 22; 8:1; 33:22; 37:1; 40:1; 2 Kgs 3:15; Isa 8:11; Jer 15:17. Peter 
R. Ackroyd, Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament (ed. G. Johannes Botterweck; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1973), 5:421; G. A. Cooke, A Critical and Exegetical com- 
mentary on the Book of Ezekiel (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1936), 6, 42; Moshe Greenberg, 
Ezekiel 1-20: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 22; Garden 
City, Doubleday, 1983), 41; J. J. M. Roberts, “The Hand of Yahweh,” VT 21 (1971): 
244-51. In a number of instances, the phrase “hand of YHWH'" signals prophetic 
ecstasy and shows the urgency and power with which the prophet speaks. 

‘6 Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 211; cf. Michael Fishbane, “From Scribalism to 
Rabbinism: Perspectives on the Emergence of Classical Judaism,” in The Sage in Israel 
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of God through the mediation of a prophet, to describe Ezras study 
of the Mosaic law." The textual study of Ezra thus becomes ana- 
logous to the inspiration that oracular prophets receive. Such a 
description of the exegetical activities of Ezra demonstrates a shift in 
the understanding of how one receives divine revelation during the 
post-exilic period. Once guided by and founded upon direct revelation 
to the prophets, the people of Yehud became a community guided by 
the inspired study and reinterpretation of ancient written revelation.” 


1.3.3 Ben Sira 


A similar understanding of inspired study and exegesis of the scriptures 
appears in the writings of Ben Sira. It is a commonplace for scholars to 
note that a primary theme of this text lies in its identification of wisdom 
with Mosaic Law.” In Sirach 24, Ben Sira praises wisdom as a universal 
entity (Sir 24:1-22) but subsequently depicts wisdom as Mosaic law: 


and the Ancient Near East (ed. John G. Gammie and Leo G. Perdue; Winona Lake: 
Eisenbrauns, 1990), 440-1. 

7 Of the 16 times that w1N79 occurs in the Hebrew Bible, in 11 instances it refers 
to seeking for divine revelation from God or a deity through a prophet or a medium 
(Gen 25:22; Ex 18:15; 1 Kgs 14:5; 22:8; 2 Kgs 1:3, 6, 16 [2x]; 22:18; 1 Chron 21:30; Ezek 
20:1). Other forms of WNT can also express inquiry of God or other deities through 
prophetic mediation (e.g., Deut 12:30; 18:11; 1 Sam 28:7; 1 Kgs 22:5, 7, 8; 2 Kgs 1:2; 
3:11; 8:8; 22:13; 1 Chron 10:13, 14; 15:13; 21:30; 2 Chron 18:4, 6, 7; 34:21, 26; Isa 
8:19; 19:3; Jer 21:2; 37:7; Ezek 14:3 (2x), 7, 10; 20:1, 3 (2x), 31 (2x); 36:27; Zeph 1:6) 
but rarely to textual inquiry (Isa 34:16; possibly Eccl 1:13; 1 Chron 28:8; Ps 119:45, 
94, 155). 

‘48 Blenkinsopp, Prophecy and Canon, 129. 

? Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 211. Fishbane, “From Scribalism to Rabbinism,” 
440-3, also suggests that the reference to the loss of the Urim and Thummim in Neh 
7:65 and the subsequent account of the public reading and interpretation of Torah 
(Neh 8:1-8) marks a shift in “modes of access to divine revelation” (441). For fur- 
ther discussion of Nehemiah 8 and Ezra 7, including the role of Ezra as a “mantic 
hermeneut of the Torah of YHWH,” see Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation, 107-13, 
245, 539. 

5 See, e.g., R. Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, hebrüisch und deutsch (Berlin: 
Reimer, 1906), 1:xxiii; Martin Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism: Studies in their Encounter 
in Palestine during the Early Hellenistic Period (trans. John Bowden; London: SCM, 
1974), 139, 160; Alexander A. Di Lella and Patrick W. Skehan, The Wisdom of Ben 
Sira: A New Translation with Notes (AB 39; New York: Doubleday, 1987), 75-6; 
Bruce M. Metzger and Roland E. Murphy, eds., The New Annotated Apocrypha: The 
Apocryphal/ Deuterocanonical Books of the Old Testament (New York: OUP, 1991), 
86; George W. E. Nickelsburg, Jewish Literature between the Bible and the Mishnah 
(2nd ed.; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2005), 57; Blenkinsopp, Prophecy and Canon, 130. 
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(23) Tadta névta BiBAoc S1a8AKn¢ Veod dyiotov véuov Sv évetetAato 
niutv Movofis kÀnpovoutav ovvaywyais Ioxop, 

(25) 6 muuxA Qv ós Qicov cogíav Kai ós Tiypic év huépars véov, 

(26) 6 &varAnpOv ós Evepatns obvecw Kai cg lopó&vng év nuépoug 
Bepicpod, 

(27) 6 éxgaivayv óc pds nardeiav cc Pnov èv fjuépoug tTovyntov. 


(30) Kayo wo KOpvE &xd notapod xoi mo vópoyoyóg éGfA0ov eig 
TOPCOELOOV 

(31) eina Moti pov tov kirov xoi ue866o uov tiv rpaociév: xoi i00 
éyévetd uoi f] S1HpvF eig rotauóv, Kai O TOTALS Lov &yéveto eic 
0óXoocav. 

(32) čti nardetav ós SpOpov Qo Kai éxoovà advt& Éoc eig uakpáv: 

(33) £u dida0KaAIav ós npoontetov Exye@ kal KATAAEIYH BDTV eig 
y£veàc aióvav. 

(34) dete StL OdK uoi uóvo éxontaoco, GAN Gnaow toig ExCntodow 
Qavtny. 

(23) All this (i.e., universal wisdom) is the book of the covenant of the 
Most High God, the law that Moses commanded us as an inheri- 
tance for the congregations of Jacob. 

(25) It overflows, like the Pishon, with wisdom, and like the Tigris in 
days of first fruits. 

(26) It runs over, like the Euphrates, with understanding, and like the 
Jordan in days of harvest. 

(27) It reveals instruction like light, like the Gihon in days of vintage. 


(30) And I, like a canal from a river, like a water channel, I go out into 
a garden, 

(31) I said, “I will water my garden and irrigate my flower-bed.” And 
behold, my canal became a river, and my river became as a sea. 

(32) I will again shine forth instruction like the dawn, and I will reveal 
it from far away. 

(33) I will again pour out teaching like prophecy, and leave it to all 
future generations. 

(34) Observe that I have not toiled for myself alone but for all who seek 
it (ie., wisdom) diligently. 
(Sir 24:23-34) 


Since Ben Sira equates universal wisdom with the “covenant of the Most 
High” and the “law of Moses” in Sirach 24, his description of his own 
wisdom teaching should be understood as interpretation of the Mosaic 
law;*' just as the Mosaic law pours forth wisdom like a river, so his 


*! Leo G. Perdue, “Ben Sira and the Prophets,” in Intertextual Studies in Ben Sira 
and Tobit: Essays in Honor of Alexander A. Di Lella, O.F.M. (CBQMS 38; ed. Jeremy 
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scriptural interpretation represents a canal from this torrent. By also 
likening his teaching to prophecy (Sir 24:33), Ben Sira characterizes 
his interpretation of the Mosaic law as a form of divine revelation that 
stands in continuity with the ancient prophetic tradition.” 

In his portrait of the ideal scribe (Sir 38:34b-39:11), Ben Sira more 
explicitly highlights the centrality of scriptural interpretation and 
depicts it as a divinely inspired activity. By preceding his discourse 
with a description of the responsibilities of artisans and laborers, he 
suggests that their work stands in contrast to that of the wise scribe: 


were ! A EE ; M 

(39:1) IIXiv tod énrdrd0vt0g thy woxny o0 Kai SLAVOOLHEVOD EV VOL 
dyiotov, cootav révtov &pyotov éxGntfjoet koi Ev TPOMNTELAIG 
doxoAnOfoeta, 

(39:2) dinynow åvõpôv óÓvouactüv ovvtInphoer Kai £v OTPOATC 
TapaPporA@v ovveroedevdoeta1, 

(39:3) ànókpvoa Tapoiav éexCnthoer xoi év aiviyuao. tapaporAdv 
AVAOTPAPNGETAL. 

(39:4) àvà péoov ueywtóávov vnnpetfoet Kai čvavtı ħyovuévov 
i ays IUS I MA ; S e E 
O@Ooetar év yi &AXoxpiov EBvav OwAeóoeton, &yaðà yàp xoi 
xoà év &vOpanoic èneipaoev. 

(39:5) thy Kapdiav adtod éx1dace1 dpOpioa npóc xÜpiov TOV notfjcavto 
avtov Kai ëvavti dbwiotov SenPfjcetar: Kai &voiEer otóua adtod 
év TPOGEDYF, KOI TEpi TOV å&uaptiôv aAdtOD SenOjcetar. 

(39:6) é&v xópiog 6 uéyoc VeArjon, mveduati ovvéoeog gunAnoOjoetar: 
oot0c åvouPphosi PHUATA CoOgiag oot00 koi év npoctvyfi 
EEoLoAoyNoetar kopio: 

ain A : ES wt } -— A 

(39:7) aùtòs katevÂðvvet BovAtv adtod Kai émiotńunv Kai év toig 

&nxokpoooic AdtOD SiavonOyoetat: 


Corley and Vincent T. M. Skemp; Washington, DC: Catholic Biblical Association of 
America, 2005), 137; Pancratius C. Beentjes, “Prophets and Prophecy in the Book of 
Ben Sira,” in Prophets, Prophecy, and Prophetic Texts in Second Temple Judaism (OTS 
427; ed. Michael H. Floyd and Robert D. Haak; New York: T&T Clark, 2006), 148-9; 
Randal A. Argall, 1 Enoch and Sirach: A Comparative and Conceptual Analysis of the 
Themes of Revelation, Creation, and Judgment (SBLEJL 8; Atlanta: Scholars, 1995), 
56-7; Di Lella and Skehan, Wisdom of Ben Sira, 337-8. 

? As Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 312, notes, the phrase “like prophecy” could 
indicate that the content of the instruction of the scribe was like prophecy or it could 
mean that the process of "pouring out" instruction was similar to prophecy. In either 
case, Ben Sira sees the teaching of the wise scribe as analogous to prophecy but the 
former meaning would more closely link scribal wisdom to divine revelation. 

5 Beentjes, “Prophets in Ben Sira," 148-9; Perdue, “Ben Sira,” 137; John G. 
Gammie, "Ihe Sage in Sirach," in Sage in Israel, 370-1; Blenkinsopp, Prophecy and 
Canon, 129; Burton L. Mack, Wisdom and the Hebrew Epic: Ben Sira's Hymn in Praise 
of the Fathers (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1985), 225-6; Hengel, Judaism 
and Hellenism, 134-5. 
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(39:8) adtos ékqavet naidetav SidaoKariag adtod Kal év vou@ 
dia8AKns Kvpiov Kavynoetat. 

(39:9) aivésovow thv obveot adtod nooi, koi čas TOD Wi@vos odK 
&&oA ew feto: ook GNOGTHGETAL TO LVNLOODVOV ADTOD, xoi TO 
övoua oc0t00 hostar eio yeveàç yeveðv: 

(39:10) thy cogiav aùtoð Sinyjoovtor Ovn, Kai tov géxavov adtod 
&GoyyeA et ExxAnoia: 

(39:11) àv éupetvn, dvona KataAetyer T] yido, xo Eav Kvaradbontat, 
&knotet AUTO. 

(39:1) How different (from artisans and laborers) the one who devotes 
his life to studying the law of the Most High. He seeks out the 
wisdom of all the ancients, and is occupied with prophecies; 

(39:2) he preserves the accounts of the famous and penetrates the sub- 
tleties of parables; 

(39:3) he seeks out the hidden meanings of proverbs and is at home 
with the obscurities of parables. 

(39:4) He serves among the great and appears before rulers; he travels 
in the land of foreign nations and tests what is good and evil 
among humans. 

(39:5) He sets his heart to rise early to seek the Lord who made him, 
and he petitions before the Most High; he opens his mouth in 
prayer and asks pardon for his sins. 

(39:6) If the great Lord is willing, he will be filled with the spirit of 
understanding; he will pour forth his words of wisdom and give 
thanks to the Lord in prayer. 

(39:7) He (the Lord) will direct his counsel and knowledge, and he 
meditates on his mysteries. 

(39:8) He will reveal the wisdom of his instruction, and will glory in 
the law of the Lord's covenant. 

(39:9) Many will praise his understanding and it shall never be removed. 
His memory will not leave, and his name will live to generation 
after generation. 

(39:10) Nations shall declare his wisdom and the assembly shall pro- 
claim his praise. 

(39:11) If he remains, he will leave a name greater than a thousand, and 
if he dies, it is good enough for him. 
(Sir 39:1-11) 


The poem can be summarized in the following way: the first strophe 
depicts the scribes study of the sacred scriptures and other ancient tradi- 
tions (Sir 38:34c-39:3); the second strophe describes his other activities 
(Sir 39:4-5); the third strophe portrays his reception of divine revelation 
(Sir 39:6-8);* and the final strophe describes the fame that he receives as 


* Perdue, “Ben Sira,” 140-1, argues that this divine revelation is given to a “select 
group of sages," since Sir 39:6 indicates that the scribe only receives wisdom if God 
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a result of his understanding and wisdom (Sir 39:9-11). As in Sir 
24:33, the third strophe portrays the revelation that the scribe receives 
as divinely inspired." Even as the spirit and word of God provided the 
prophets with revelation, so the "spirit of understanding" enables the 
scribe to “pour forth words of wisdom” Through the process of study- 
ing the scriptures and seeking wisdom, then, the ideal scribe receives 
divine revelation. Accordingly, his exegetical activities become equivalent 
to prophetic inspiration.? 

Although this survey represents but a few examples of how Second 
Temple Jewish texts portray exegesis as a mode of divine revelation, 
it shows evidence of a trend that emerged during this period. The 
Chronicler describes inspired individuals who rework ancient scrip- 
tural traditions, the book of Ezra presents the scriptural interpretation 
of Ezra as analogous to the revelation that ancient prophets receive, 
and Ben Sira depicts the exegesis of the wise scribe as a revelatory 
experience. As such, they demonstrate the belief that scriptural exege- 
sis was a divinely inspired activity that stood in continuity with clas- 
sical prophetic traditions.?? 


is willing to give it to him. Similarly, Helge Stadelmann, Ben Sira als Schriftgelehrter: 
Eine Untersuchung zum Berufsbild des vor-makkabdischen Sofer unter Beriicksichtigung 
seines Verhältnisses zu Priester-, Propheten- und Weisheitlehrertum (WUNT 2; 
Tubingen: J. C. B Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1980), 233, suggests that the gift of revelation 
applies only to a special group of scribes: “ein Sonderfall des Schriftgelehrtenseins.” 

5 Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 311; Markus N. A. Bockmuehl, Revelation and 
Mystery in Ancient Judaism and Pauline Christianity (WUNT IL36; Tübingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr, 1990), 59; Beentjes, “Prophets in Ben Sira,” 146-7. 

5 Perdue, “Ben Sira,” 139. See also Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, 2:254, 
who notes that Ben Sira describes the prophetic inspiration of Elisha in a similar way. 
Compare the phrase nvevatı ovvécews éunAnoÜOfoetou in Sir 39:6 with the phrase 
Edoate évenAdfio0n nvebpuortog adtod in Sir 48:12. 

*? In his discussion of this passage, Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 311, describes 
the first stage—study of the scriptures—as preparatory for the reception of divine 
revelation which he identifies as “sapiential revelation." This suggests that the divine 
gift of wisdom that the scribe receives is separate from his study and interpretation 
of the scriptures. Others, however, rightly envision a more fluid relationship between 
these two stages; through careful study and the divine endowment of "the spirit of 
understanding," the scribe discovers the wisdom that lies hidden within the scriptures 
themselves. According to Mack, Wisdom, 99, the discovery of divine wisdom within 
the ancient texts enables the scribe to declare his own wisdom. Likewise, Perdue, “Ben 
Sira,” 141, suggests that the phrase “pour forth words of wisdom of his own" (39:6) 
refers to the scribe's interpretation of the scriptures as well as his own teachings. The 
phrase “will glory in the law of the Lord's covenant” in Sir 39:8b further suggests that 
the content of the divine wisdom that the scribe receives includes interpretation of 
the scriptures. 

** Note also that a similar transition from oracular prophet to scribal exegete occurs 
in Greco-Roman literature. See, for example, Mary Beard, "Writing and Religion: 
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1.4 SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION AND 
COMMUNITY SELF-DEFINITION 


The shift from classical prophecy to scriptural interpretation during 
the Second Temple period heightened the emphasis upon exegesis as 
a means of attaining revelatory knowledge, but the diversity of per- 
spectives within the Judaism(s) of this era also gave rise to competing 
views of how to interpret and apply the sacred writ.” In differing ways, 
certain early Jewish interpreters portray themselves, and the groups 
they represent, as the exclusive heirs of the Jewish scriptures. Broadly 
speaking, such attempts at self-definition involve at least one of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 1) descriptions of the elect status and privileged 
knowledge of the interpreter(s)® and 2) assertions of a direct line of 
continuity between the revelatory experience of the interpreter(s) and 
the ancient prophets.” These strategies, in turn, play a significant role 


Ancient Literacy and the Function of the Written Word in Roman Religion” in Literacy 
in the Roman World (Journal of Roman Archaeology Supplementary Series III; ed. 
M. Beard et al. Ann Arbor: Journal of Roman Archaeology, 1991), 35-58; Peter T. 
Struck, Birth of the Symbol: Ancient Readers at the Limits of their Texts (Princeton: PUP, 
2004), 162-203; Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation, 452-3; L. Silberman, “Unriddling 
the Riddle,” RevQ 3 (1961): 330-1; A. Finkel, “The Pesher of Dreams and Scriptures,” 
RevQ 4 (1963): 357-70. 

5 As HindyNajman, “Interpretation as Primordial Writing: Jubilees and Its 
Authority Conferring Strategies,” JSJ 30 (1999): 379, notes, the different approaches 
to scriptural interpretation may also have been due to “diverse views about how to 
interpret and apply this authoritative writing.” 

® For example, Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 346, argues that early Jewish texts 
highlight the prophetic abilities of particular interpreters. Newsom, Self as Symbolic 
Space, 23-75, suggests that certain early Jewish groups and interpreters presented 
their elite status and access to knowledge as the means by which they understood the 
Jewish scriptures correctly (see further discussion below in section 1.3 of this chapter). 
Collins, “Prophecy and Fulfillment,” 311, notes that the Enochic literature predicts the 
emergence of a “chosen righteous” group that possesses special insight and the book 
of Daniel similarly describes the maskilim. Najman, “Interpretation as Primordial 
Writing,” 380, outlines the way that the book of Jubilees presents its teachings as the 
“true interpretation of the Torah.” 

$ Blenkinsopp, Prophecy and Canon, 129-131, argues that certain Second Temple 
scribal compositions (e.g., Ezra, Ben Sira) closely identify their inspired exegesis with 
that of the ancient prophets; cf. Beentjes, “Prophets in Ben Sira,” 148-9, who argues 
that Ben Sira presents himself as an inspired interpreter of prophecy and links his 
own activities with the prophets. Brooke, “Prophecy,” 154-8, similarly argues that the 
“parabiblical prophetic rewritings” and Pesher Habakkuk “can be viewed as continu- 
ous with the prophetic texts they interpret, and, as such, as a further form of prophecy 
in their own right” (157). Fraade, “Interpretive Authority,” 50-2, notes the special sta- 
tus of the Teacher of Righteousness as an authoritative interpreter of the scriptures but 
argues that other Qumran texts place the “collective activity” of Torah-interpretation 
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in defining community identity since interpreters use such claims to 
describe themselves and the groups they represent. 

Although descriptions of the authoritative exegesis of a particular 
interpreter, or early Jewish group, occur in a wide variety of early 
Jewish texts, my discussion throughout the remainder of this chap- 
ter will focus upon documents that also express the expectation of 
an imminent end of the age, especially the literature attributed to the 
Qumran community. Such texts prove particularly relevant for my 
study because they often link scriptural interpretation with the end- 
time emergence of an elect group. As such, they provide a rich source 
of data for studying the relationship between early Jewish scriptural 
interpretation and group self-definition. 


1.4.1 Early Jewish Apocalypses 


1.4.1.1 Daniel 9 

The book of Daniel, especially Daniel 9, illustrates the view that cor- 
rect understanding of the scriptures requires supernatural revelation. 
At the opening of Daniel 9, Daniel perceives from his study of the 
scriptures” that the seventy years of exile prophesied by Jeremiah were 
coming to a close (Dan 9:1-2; cf. Jer 25:11-12; 29:10). This realization 
leads him to offer a penitential prayer in which he confesses the sin of 
Israel (Dan 9:4-10), accepts the disasters that have befallen them as the 
rightful consequence of their sin (Dan 9:11-14), and petitions God to 


“on par with God’s other means of revelation, through His inspired prophets” (52). 
As Shemesh and Werman, “Halakah,” 108-9, and many others have noted, “pesharim 
are grounded in the assumption that the prophecies contain information of which 
the prophets themselves were unaware and whose current and future context only 
the Teacher of Righteousness can elicit” (108). See also Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 
20, 240, 333-62. 

€ James A. Montgomery, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Daniel (ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1927), 360, suggests that D339 in Dan 9:2 refers 
to the books of the Prophets. Gerald H. Wilson, "Ihe Prayer of Daniel 9: Reflection 
on Jeremiah 29," JSOT 48 (1990): 92-3, argues instead that D39 in Dan 9:2 refers 
to letters of Jeremiah written during the time of exile. Others suggest that the term 
refers to a more general body of sacred scriptures. See, e.g., R. H. Charles, A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Oxford: Clarendon, 1929), 225; 
Pierre Grelot, “Soixante-dix semainesd’années,” Bib 50 (1969): 169; Louis F. Hartman 
and Alexander Di Lella, The Book of Daniel (AB 23; Garden City: Doubleday, 1978), 
241. The context seems to suggest a collection of sacred writings, whether of prophets 
or a larger body of material. 
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restore the nation (Dan 9:15-19).9 Although the prayer has a decidedly 
Deuteronomistic perspective, the answer that Daniel receives reorients 
this theological viewpoint, and provides a different understanding of 
how and when the prophecy of Jeremiah would be fulfilled.^ While 
Daniel is still in prayer, the angel Gabriel arrives and explains that 
the prophecy will be realized at a pre-determined time in the eschato- 
logical future (Dan 9:20-27). The message of Gabriel thus provides the 
additional information needed to interpret the prophecy of Jeremiah 
correctly: the seventy years of exile refer to seventy weeks of years. As 
such, his message represents a form of revelatory exegesis that explains 
how Jeremiah’s words apply to the defeat of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
the end of the present age. 


$ Although Daniel never requests divine assistance to understand the prophecy of 
Jeremiah in this prayer, some suggest that the prayer nevertheless represents a request 
for exegetical illumination, since the act of fasting (Dan 9:3) can be used as prepara- 
tion for revelation (cf. Dan 10:2-3; Ex 34:28; Deut 9:9; 4 Ezra 5:13, 20) and since the 
verb WPA can refer to seeking God for revelation (Amos 8:12; 2 Sam 21:2; Hos 5:15). 
See, e.g., Montgomery, Daniel, 360; Hartman and Di Lella, Daniel, 241, 245; John 
E. Goldingay, Daniel (WBC 30; Dallas: Word Books, 1989), 253; André Lacocque, 
“The Liturgical Prayer in Daniel 9," HUCA 47 (1976): 121. Others rightly argue that 
the primary purpose of the prayer is penitential. See, e.g., John J. Collins, Daniel: A 
Commentary on the Book of Daniel (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), 349; 
Raymond Hammer, The Book of Daniel (CBCOT; Cambridge: CUP, 1976), 46-7; 
Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 217. According to Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation, 
488-9, the purpose of Daniel's prayer was not just to signal that the punishment of 
Israel was complete but to provide hope that repentance would bring their captivity to 
an end. Similarly, Norman W. Porteous, Daniel: A Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1965), 138, suggests that the phrase "the curse and the oath writ- 
ten in the law of Moses" in Dan 9:11 refers to Num 5:21, Lev 26:14-39, and Deut 
28:15-68. Daniel's belated act of confession is the proper Deuteronomistic response 
that leads to renewal of hope. 

* Collins, Daniel, 347-8, suggests that a key issue in the modern interpretation of 
Daniel 9 relates to the seemingly contradictory relationship between Daniel's prayer 
(vv. 4-19) and the rest of Daniel 9. The prayer expresses a Deuteronomistic perspec- 
tive, is written in fluent Hebrew, and uses terminology not found elsewhere in Daniel. 
By contrast, the rest of the chapter is written in difficult Hebrew, contains frequent 
Aramaisms, and communicates a deterministic outlook. For further discussion of 
these differences, see, e.g., Charles, Daniel, 226; L. H. Ginzberg, Studies in Daniel (New 
York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 1948), 33, 41; Montgomery, Daniel, 362; Lacocque, 
“Liturgical Prayer," 119-42; Porteous, Daniel, 135-6; Goldingay, Daniel, 236-7; Bruce 
William Jones, “The Prayer in Daniel IX,” VT 18 (1968): 488-93; Fishbane, Biblical 
Interpretation, 4. 

5 A primary difference between the initial interpretation of Daniel and the exegesis 
provided by Gabriel lies in Gabriel’s isolation of and focus upon the interpretation 
of the 70 years as 70 weeks of years. This exegetical method, which is often called 
‘atomization’, is a common characteristic of pesharim. See Shani L. Berrin, The Pesher 
Nahum Scroll from Qumran: An Exegetical Study of 4Q169 (STDJ 53; Leiden: Brill, 
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The author of the book of Daniel also attempts to demonstrate the 
divine origins of this scriptural interpretation. For example, by hav- 
ing an angelic emissary communicate the exegetical explanation of the 
prophecy, the author sets the interpretation apart as one that origi- 
nates from God himself. Moreover, as Jassen observes, by using the 
term “word” to refer both to the message of Gabriel (127; Dan 9:23) 
and the message that came to Jeremiah (mm 127; Dan 9:2, 25), the 
author draws an implicit connection between the revelatory exegesis 
of Gabriel and the original prophetic message. By conceptualizing the 
interpretation that Gabriel provides as a prophetic word, the author 
of Daniel shows his scriptural interpretation to be continuous with 
and the proper realization of the message of Jeremiah.” Essentially, it 
infuses the new exegetical revelation with a status commensurate with 
the earlier prophetic oracle.® 

Yet the “wisdom and understanding” that the message of Gabriel 
provides corresponds to gifts of divine insight that Daniel already 
possessed. Compare, for example, Gabriel’s declaration that he had 
come forth to cause Daniel to know and understand (Ara T»2vn5) 
in Dan 9:22 with the description of Daniel and his friends: “To these 


2004), 12-23; Armin Lange, “Reading the Decline of Prophecy” in Reading the Present 
in the Qumran Library: The Perception of the Contemporary by Means of Scriptural 
Interpretations (SBLSymS 30; ed. K. de Troyer and A. Lange; Atlanta: SBL, 2005), 
186-9; Collins, “Prophecy and Fulfillment,” 302; Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 220. 
For further discussion of the 70 weeks of years in Daniel, see Goldingay, Daniel, 
257; Porteous, Daniel, 141; Hartman and Di Lella, Daniel, 250-1; Antti Laato, “The 
Seventy Yearweeks in the Book of Daniel,” ZAW 102 (1990): 212-23. For a discussion 
of the influence of the sabbatical theology of Leviticus 25-26 on the formulation of 
an extended period that would include seventy sabbatical years, see Collins, Daniel, 
352; Montgomery, Daniel, 373; Grelot, “Soixante-dix semaines,” 178-81; Fishbane, 
Biblical Interpretation, 482-4. Collins, Daniel, 353-4, also suggests that the division 
of history into ten weeks or seventy periods in Enochic literature may have influenced 
the author of Daniel. 

6° Although most commentators suggest that 127 in Dan 9:23 refers to Jeremiah’s 
prophecy (e.g., Montgomery, Daniel, 371; Porteous, Daniel, 139; Hartman and Di 
Lella, Daniel, 242; Collins, Daniel, 352), Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 218, rightly 
argues that the term 77 refers to the message of Gabriel rather than to the original 
word of Jeremiah. In Dan 9:23, Gabriel clearly represents 137 as the message that 
“went forth” from God through Gabriel when Daniel first began to pray. 

7 Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 218-20; Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation, 484. 

8 Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 272, also argues that Daniel is a paradigmatic exam- 
ple of the “newly emerging Second Temple period prophetic figure. His revelation is 
experienced through the reading and rewriting of earlier prophetic traditions as well 
as the receipt of revealed wisdom. These newer revelatory models are integrated into 
dreams and visions that Daniel experiences.” 
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four young men God gave knowledge and skill ((2w7i YTN) in every 
aspect of literature and wisdom; Daniel also had insight (7727) into all 
visions and dreams" (Dan 1:17; cf. 2:30; 7:15-16; 8:15-17; 9:13, 22, 25). 
Furthermore, in Dan 9:23-25, Gabriel commands Daniel to “discern” 
(35), “understand” (7271), “know” (ym) and “consider” Oawn) the 
explanation of the prophecy. Gabriel gives wisdom and understanding 
that enables Daniel to interpret the prophecy but Daniel also possesses 
gifts of wisdom and insight that assist him in comprehending such 
messages from God.” In this sense, Daniel's special capacity to discern 
other mysteries, together with the mediating message of Gabriel, serve 
to demonstrate the authority of his divinely-inspired interpretation of 
Jeremiah. 

These claims to authoritative exegesis and insight also appear to 
define a wider group. In his ex eventu predictions, the author links the 
wisdom and insight of Daniel with a later generation of “enlightened 
ones” (m53Un; 11:33, 35; 12:3, 10), and portrays this group as heirs 
to his revelatory knowledge. In Dan 12:4 and 9, Daniel is instructed to 
“seal the book" of his revelations until the “end of time." In this final 
era, the angel explains, "Many shall be purified, cleansed, and refined, 
but the wicked shall continue to act wickedly. None of the wicked 
shall understand, but those who are wise shall understand (n'?2Unm 
war)” (Dan 12:10). The author thus identifies a group of “enlightened 
ones" who gain access to the revelation that Daniel had received and 
reportedly “hidden and sealed." Through their eschatological gift of 
insight, the maskilim give understanding to many (IPI? ny “DWM 
0275) (Dan 11:32-33; cf. 12:3, 10). This knowledge and wisdom ofthe 
maskilim also sets them apart from those who forsake and act wick- 
edly toward the covenant (Dan 11:30, 32-33)." In this sense, Daniel's 


* Daniel's dreams, visions, and interpretation of the prophetic writings are con- 
ceptualized as similar types of revelatory experiences. Note that the same verb "to 
understand” (P3) is used in each of these contexts (Dan 1:17; 8:5; 9:23; 10:11; cf. 
8:27). For further discussion, see Hammer, Daniel, 94; Goldingay, Daniel, 231; Collins, 
"Jewish Apocalypticism," 70; idem, "Prophecy and Fulfillment," 305; Jassen, Mediating 
the Divine, 217. 

7 As Collins, “Prophecy and Fulfillment,” 306, notes, the author of Daniel provides 
an ex eventu overview of history so that his interpretations of Jeremiah's prophecy and 
Daniel's visions fit the pattern of historical apocalypses. 

^^ For further discussion of the maskilim in Daniel, see Collins, Daniel, 66-7, 341-2, 
384-5, 403; André Lacocque, Daniel in His Time (Studies on Personalities of the Old 
Testament; Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1988), 189-95. Goldingay, 
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privileged wisdom and understanding of the Jewish scriptures serves 
to characterize the identity of a certain group of Jews. This group, in 
turn, provides wise teachers who disclose the proper perspective of 
God’s will and plan during this end-time era.” 


1.4.1.2 1 Enoch 

Since 1 Enoch never explicitly quotes or paraphrases biblical passages, 
detecting and evaluating the use of scripture in this collection presents 
a challenge. Because the author allegedly lived long before the compo- 
sition of any authoritative texts, it is perhaps not surprising that the 
Enochic collection does not explicitly refer to the Jewish scriptures. 
Nevertheless, the authors of 1 Enoch implicitly depend upon scriptural 
traditions, and expand them to address concerns of their own time.” For 


Daniel, 303, suggests that the use of the hiphil form of "A to describe the teaching of 
the maskilim refers to their scriptural interpretation. Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation, 
489-93, also suggests that the maskilim were a community of interpreters with a spe- 
cial ability to understand ancient prophecy. See his discussion of Dan 11:10, 22, 26-27, 
30-31, 33, 35-36, 40, 45; 12:1-4, 7, 9-10, 12. 

” Collins, Daniel, 392-4, 402-3; cf., Lacocque, Daniel, 189-95. Although this 
scribal group falls victim to persecution (Dan 11:33-35), the author predicts that, at 
the appointed time, they will experience resurrection and “lead many to righteous- 
ness” (Dan 12:3). 

George W. E. Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch: A Commentary on the Book of 1 Enoch 
(Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2001), 57. 

™ Argall, 1 Enoch and Sirach, 7. Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch, 57-8, notes the numerous 
points at which 1 Enoch depends upon scripture but argues that the nature of this 
dependence is not always clear. He maintains that the Enochic collection does not 
cite scriptural passages explicitly because it claims to be authoritative scripture that 
depends not upon inspired texts but upon direct revelations that the primordial Enoch 
received; cf. idem, “Scripture in 1 Enoch,” 342-6. Annette Yoshiko Reed, “‘Revealed 
Literature’ in the Second Century BCE,” in Enoch and Qumran Origins: New Light on a 
Forgotten Connection (ed. Gabriele Boccaccini; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 94-8, 
argues that scholars wrongly interpret the revelatory claims of texts such as 1 Enoch 
1-36 as an attempt “to supplant” older revelatory literature. In Fallen Angels and the 
History of Judaism and Christianity: The Reception of Enochic Literature (Cambridge: 
CUP, 2005), 145, Reed further points out that works like 1 Enoch 1-36 draw “their 
legitimacy” from the Jewish scriptures. For example, 1 Enoch 1-36 appeals to biblical 
figures, mimics the biblical language and style of the scriptures, and relies upon the 
biblical record of history. For further discussion of the use of scripture in 1 Enoch, 
see Kenneth E. Pomykala,“A Scripture Profile of the Book of the Watchers,” in The 
Quest for Context and Meaning: Studies in Biblical Intertextuality in Honor of James 
A. Sanders (BibInt 28; ed. Craig A. Evans and Shemaryahu Talmon; Leiden: Brill, 
1997), 263-84; Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 265; James C. VanderKam, “Biblical 
Interpretation in 1 Enoch and Jubilees” in The Pseudepigrapha and Early Biblical 
Interpretation (JSPSup 14; Sheffield; JSOT, 1993), 96-125. 
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example, the Animal Apocalypse and the Apocalypse of Weeks contain 
reviews of biblical history that undoubtedly depend upon the Jewish 
scriptures. Within the context of 1 Enoch, it is possible to understand 
these historical reviews as interpretive readings of biblical history. 
Moreover, the authority of these interpretive readings is established 
through the argument that they form part of the revelation originally 
given to Enoch.” 

Not only do the Animal Apocalypse and the Apocalypse of Weeks 
present their particular interpretations of biblical history; both also 
provide evidence of the belief that an elect and righteous group would 
arise to become the recipients of special revelation at the end of the 
age. The Apocalypse of Weeks divides human history into ten peri- 
ods of time, designated as "ten weeks," beginning with the time of 
Enoch. It opens by having Enoch state that his discourse concerns a 
select group: “the children of righteousness,” “the elect of the world," 
and "the plant of uprightness" (1 En. 93:2). The seventh week repre- 
sents the climax of biblical history at which time the elect righteous 
ones appear: 


(8) After this there will arise a sixth week and all who live in it will 
become blind, and the hearts of all will stray from wisdom; and in 
it a man will ascend. 

And at its conclusion, the temple of the kingdom will be burned 
with fire, and in it the whole race of the chosen root will be 
dispersed. 

(9) After this, in the seventh week, there will arise a perverse generation, 
and many will be its deeds, and all its deeds will be perverse. 


73 As Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 267, notes, the Apocalypse of Weeks begins 
by referring to the revelation that he received from the "heavenly tablets" (1 En. 
93:1-2). According to Jassen, this “revelatory encounter" forms the basis of his claim 
to possess knowledge about the "ultimate fate of the righteous" (268); cf. James 
C. VanderKam, Enoch and the Growth of an Apocalyptic Tradition (CBQMS 16; 
Washington, DC: Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1984), 150-1. Similarly, 
the Animal Apocalypse begins by describing the revelation therein as a dream vision 
(1 En. 85:1-2). See also Patrick A. Tiller, A Commentary on the Animal Apocalypse 
of 1 Enoch (SBLEJL 4; Atlanta: Scholars, 1993), 22, who suggests that the Animal 
Apocalypse reviews events from Genesis 1 to Ezra-Nehemiah from the perspective of 
"divine and angelic activity." 

7$ For further discussion of the parallels between the Animal Apocalypse and the 
Apocalypse of Weeks, see Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch, 399-400. 
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(10) And at its conclusion, the chosen will be chosen, as witnesses of 
righteousness from the everlasting plant of righteousness, to whom 
will be given sevenfold wisdom and knowledge.” 

(1 En. 93:8-10)’8 


The sixth week and the beginning of the seventh week represent the 
period leading up to and following the Babylonian exile (1 En. 93:8-9). 
The author emphasizes the apostasy of Israel during this stage and 
characterizes it as a season of blindness and lack of wisdom. From 
this wicked generation, however, a particular group of righteous ones 
emerges to receive "sevenfold wisdom and knowledge? 

The description of the election of the righteous group, in the sev- 
enth week, parallels the description of the election of Abraham in the 
third week. Following a post diluvian period of evil, Abraham was 
"elected as the plant of righteous judgment," and his offspring became 
"the plant of righteousness" (1 En. 93:5). Accordingly, in the same way 
that Abraham was selected from an evil group of humans to become 
a righteous plant, so a certain group of righteous Jews is later selected 
from apostate Israel to become the end-time continuation of the "plant 
of righteousness” that originally began with Abraham.” From the per- 
spective of the author, then, this newly constituted group represents 
true Israel.*° Furthermore, the author indicates that this community 
emerged with the express purpose of receiving divine gifts of wisdom 
and knowledge.*' 


7 Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch, 436, provides the English translation “sevenfold wisdom 
and knowledge" but notes that the Ethiopic has the phrase “sevenfold wisdom con- 
cerning all his creation." J. T. Milik, ed. and trans., The Books of Enoch: Aramaic 
Fragments of Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1976), 265, presents the Aramaic 
text as VTA nian 1[3y]8 nyaw. 

7 Citations of 1 Enoch are from the translation provided by George W. E. 
Nickelsburg and James C. VanderKam, 1 Enoch: A New Translation Based on the 
Hermeneia Commentary (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2004). 

7? Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch, 445-8, notes that the Apocalypse of Weeks refers to the 
plant four times (93:2, 5, 8, 10). Although the original plant represents historical Israel, 
"the eternal plant of righteousness" that is chosen in the seventh week represents only 
a select group of Jews. 

2 For a discussion of the possibility that the description of an elect righteous group 
in 1 Enoch refers to a particular community, see Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch, 64-7; Tiller, 
Animal Apocalypse, 109-15. 

*' Undoubtedly, the wisdom and knowledge that the elect receive relates to the 
divine revelations that were given to Enoch (see, e.g., 1 En. 93:2). Elsewhere in the 
Enochic collection, the authors indicate that this heavenly wisdom has life-giving 
power (e.g., 1 En. 82:1-4) and produces joy and uprightness (e.g., 1 En. 104:12-13). 
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Like the Apocalypse of Weeks, the Animal Apocalypse provides a 
review of history that climaxes with the election of a particular group 
of Jews who receive divine revelation. Throughout the account, the 
authors allegorically portray Israel as sheep, and their altering states of 
apostasy and fidelity as blindness and eyesight, respectively. According 
to James C. VanderKam, the first description of Israel’s eye-opening 
recounts the revelation given at Sinai after the deliverance from Egypt: 
“But the sheep escaped from that water and went forth into a wil- 
derness, where there was no water and no grass; and they began to 
open their eyes and to see” (1 En. 89:28)."? Shortly thereafter, how- 
ever, the majority of the sheep become blind as a result of the golden 
calf episode (1 En. 89:32-34), and experience alternating periods of 
vision and blindness during the period of the Judges (1 En. 89:41, 44). 
Further blindness occurs through subsequent apostasy (89:54),* and 
the authors even depict the return from Babylon and the rebuilding of 
the Temple as a period of ongoing blindness (89:59, 74; 90:2).™ Finally, 


Nickelsburg, “Nature and Function of Revelation,” 95, also argues that the sevenfold 
wisdom and knowledge described in 1 En. 93:10 included revealed instruction about 
"the right life, i.e., Torah and ethics." Since this wisdom functions as the antidote to 
the blindness and apostasy of Israel, moreover, in all probability it includes a revela- 
tion of how to obey Torah. 

* Scholars have linked the first opening of the eyes of Israel, described in 1 En. 
89:28, to a number of different events. Francois Martin, Le livre d'Hénoch: Documents 
pour l'étude de la Bible, traduit sur le texte éthiopien (Paris: Letouzey et Ane, 
1906), 209, and Günter Reese, “Die Geschichte Israels in der Auffasung des frühen 
Judentums: Eine Untersuchung der Tiervision und der Zehnwochenapokalypse des 
athiopischen Henochbuches, der Geschichtsdarstellung der Assumptio Mosis und der 
des 4 Esrabuches" (PhD diss., Ruprecht-Karl-Universitátzu Heidelberg, 1967), 34, sug- 
gest that it refers to Exod 14:31, where Israel sees the power of God in delivering Israel 
from the Egyptians. Tiller, Animal Apocalypse, 292, suggests that it refers to Exod 
15:25b-26, where the emphasis rests upon keeping the commands of God. James C. 
VanderKam, "Open and Closed Eyes in the Animal Apocalypse (1 Enoch 85-90),” in 
The Idea of Biblical Interpretation: Essays in Honor of James L. Kugel (JSJSup 83; ed. 
Hindy Najman and Judith H. Newman; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 286-92, suggests that the 
eye-opening described in 1 En. 89:28 refers to the Sinai event itself, specifically to the 
point at which Israel sees God (e.g., Exod 19:11; 24:9-10a). This latter argument, in 
addition to VanderKam's discussion of the etymology of the word Israel (*one who 
sees God"), provides the best explanation of the referent of 1 En. 89:28. 

8 Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch, 384, links 1 En. 89:54-58 with the reign of Manasseh, but 
VanderKam, “Open and Closed Eyes,” 283, links 1 En. 89:54 more closely to the apos- 
tasy of the Northern Kingdom. As Tiller, Animal Apocalypse, 316, notes, the period 
described in 1 En. 89:51-58 appears to include “the whole period from Rehoboam to 
Jehoiakim" and *is summarized as a period of apostasy and destruction." 

% For further discussion, see Tiller, Animal Apocalypse, 282-3, 340. He suggests 
that the authors of the Animal Apocalypse portray the circumstances after the exile 
as worse than before it began. 
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in what appears to be an account of the authors’ own time period, 
they refer to sheep who begin to open their eyes: 


(6) And look, lambs were born of those white sheep, and they (an elect 
group of Jews) began to open their eyes and to see, and to cry out to the 
sheep. (7) But they did not listen to them nor attend to their words, but 
they were extremely deaf, and their eyes were extremely and excessively 
blinded. (8) And I saw in the vision that the ravens (non-Jewish oppo- 
nents) flew upon those lambs and seized one of those lambs, and dashed 
the sheep in pieces and devoured them. (9) And I saw until horns came 
out on those lambs, and the ravens were casting down their horns. And 
I saw until a great horn sprouted on one of those sheep (probably Judas 
Maccabeus). (10) And it looked on them, and their eyes were opened.** 
(1 En. 90:6-10a) 


This passage represents a significant turning point in the allegory since 
the eye-opening of an elect group marks a new beginning for Israel 
that culminates in the end of the age (1 En. 90:20-38). Furthermore, 
the description of eye-opening parallels the revelation given at Sinai," 
which strongly suggests that the authors wish to depict Jews who receive 
this illumination as those who gain a renewed understanding of Mosaic 
law.* The event thus binds the election of a select group of Jews to their 
reception of an end-time revelation of the true meaning of Mosaic law. 
By contrast, other Jews become exceedingly deaf and blind and therefore 
separate from the elect.? 


3 Apparently, this represents the time of Seleucid domination and the rise of the 
Maccabees. So Tiller, Animal Apocalypse, 350-6; VanderKam, "Open and Closed 
Eyes," 284; Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch, 400-1. 

96 Tiller, Animal Apocalypse, 356, maintains that the eye-opening of certain Jews 
in 1 En. 90:9-10 depicts a religious reformation involving more Jews than the ones 
described in 90:6. 

*' Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch, 398, notes that the Ethiopic wording in 1 En. 90:6 parallels 
the wording of 89:28, thereby drawing a close connection between these two events. 

88 Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch, 381; VanderKam, “Open and Closed Eyes," 292. Similarly, 
Tiller, Animal Apocalypse, 292, argues that the accounts of eye-opening in the Animal 
Apocalypse depict “possession of God's law and obedience to it." 

*? The author goes on to describe a final battle in which angels help the elect. After 
the battle, blind Jews and wicked non-Jews are judged. Subsequently, the eschato- 
logical Temple descends and the remaining sheep (Jews) and beasts of the field (non- 
Jews) are gathered into the Temple. This remaining group, which apparently includes 
non-Jews, then has a similar revelatory experience: “And the eyes of them all were 
opened, and they saw the good, and there was not one among them that did not see" 
(1 En. 90:35-36). Tiller, Animal Apocalypse, 382, posits that this imagery also suggests 
a return to "the way shown by Moses" (382). 
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Presented as predictions of the future, the Animal Apocalypse and 
the Apocalypse of Weeks aim to provide their readers with histori- 
cal reviews that provide a particular perspective on biblical history. 
Implicitly, this privileged viewpoint is shown to be authoritative 
through the claim that these texts record the angelic revelations that 
Enoch received and passed down to subsequent generations (e.g., 
85:1-2; 93:1-2). Yet the two accounts also portray wisdom and correct 
Torah-interpretation as eschatological gifts that only elect Jews pos- 
sess." From this perspective, the accounts present the knowledge of a 
particular group as a manifestation of the final intervention of God. 
Their divinely-bestowed gifts of revelation confirm their elect status as 
the chosen remnant and renewed Israel.” 


°° Nickelsburg, “Revealed Wisdom," 76-9, observes that the wisdom described in 
the Enochic collection has an "eschatological dimension" insofar as *it is God's gift in 
preparation for the end" (77). He argues that the books of Enoch often present insid- 
ers as the righteous, pious, and chosen, whose “status is related to their possession 
of revealed, eschatological wisdom about God's Law and imminent judgment”; cf. 
idem, “The Nature and Function of Revelation," 92-101; idem, “Scripture in 1 Enoch” 
333-54. See also Argall, 1 Enoch and Sirach, 46-7. 

°’ Although the precise historical identity of the righteous elect described in these 
apocalypses remains difficult to determine, a number of scholars recognize that some 
parts of the Enochic collection appear to attest to the existence of a historical group 
or community. As Nickelsburg, 1 Enoch, 64, states: “The existence of a community 
or communities associated with the Enochic literature seems a reasonable inference 
from the existence of the texts and the development of the corpus.” John J. Collins, 
The Apocalyptic Imagination: An Introduction to Jewish Apocalyptic Literature (2nd 
ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 70-4, remains cautious about identifying the 
community with a particular historical group but still recognizes that the emergence 
of a movement in the Apocalypse of Weeks and the Animal Apocalypse is “clearly 
attested” (74) and should be correlated with developments in the book of Jubilees 
and the Damascus Document. Gabriele Boccaccini, Beyond the Essene Hypothesis: The 
Partings of the Ways between Qumran and Enochic Judaism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1998), 16, 165-96, argues that “Enochic Judaism is the modern name for the main- 
stream body of the Essene party, from which the Qumran community parted as a 
radical, dissident, and marginal offspring” (16). Shemesh and Werman, “Halakhah,” 
105-6, argue that the Animal Apocalypse may symbolically depict the rise of the 
Teacher of Righteousness “whose eyes were opened to the correct interpretation of 
Torah”; cf. M. Kister, “Concerning the History of the Essenes,” Tarbiz 56 (1986): 1-15; 
Devorah Dimant, “Qumran Sectarian Literature,” in Jewish Writings of the Second 
Temple Period (CRINT 2.2; ed. Michael E. Stone; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984), 544-5. 
Matthew Black, The Book of Enoch or 1 Enoch (SVTP 7; Leiden: Brill, 1985), 275, asso- 
ciates this group with the Hasidim described in 1 Macc. 2:42, 7:12-14, and 2 Macc. 
14:1, or the Maskilim of Daniel 11-12. As Tiller, Animal Apocalypse, 109-16, rightly 
cautions, however, the evidence used to support these theories of provenance is not 
conclusive. He suggests that a reform movement arose early in the second century BCE 
which could have “spawned several smaller communities” (116). In his view, these 
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The Epistle of Enoch develops this perspective further through a 
series of contrasts. It describes a conflict between the wicked and the 
righteous, and distinguishes between these two groups on the basis of 
their acceptance or rejection of the knowledge offered by “the wise.” 
Fools do not heed the wise and therefore do not receive salvation 
(1 En. 98:9-10) whereas those who listen to the wise “learn to do the 
commandments of the Most High” and so are saved (1 En. 99:10). 
Wise sages also stand in contrast to false teachers who “alter the true 
words and pervert the everlasting covenant” (99:2; cf. 98:14-16).” 
These contrasts further define group identity with reference to wisdom 
and Torah interpretation: those who receive, or adopt, the privileged 
knowledge provided by the Enochic collection become part of the elect 
whereas those who reject it are excluded. 


1.4.2 Qumran Literature 


1.4.2.1 Pesher Habbakuk (1QpHab) 

As we have seen, a number of Second Temple Jewish texts present 
ancient biblical prophecy as a written repository of revelation about 
the future (e.g., Daniel 9).? From this perspective, the task of the inter- 
preter involves gaining an understanding of the relevance of prophecy 
to contemporary circumstances.” The pesharim texts from Qumran 
exemplify this exegetical process since they attempt to correlate ancient 
prophecy with present and eschatological events.” Pesher Habakkuk, 


smaller groups shared the same background but separated and produced texts which 
were distinct to their own groups. 

? George W. E. Nickelsburg, "Ihe Epistle of Enoch and the Qumran Literature," 
JJS 33 (1982): 334-40. 

3 On the similarities between pesher and the interpretation of Jeremiah in Daniel 
9, see O. Betz, Offerbarung und Schriftforschung in der Qumransekte (Tübingen: Mohr, 
1960), 80-1; William Hugh Brownlee, The Midrash Pesher of Habakkuk (Missoula: 
Scholars, 1979), 29; Maurya P. Horgan, Pesharim: Qumran Interpretations of Biblical 
Books (Washington: Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1979), 255-6; Collins, 
"Prophecy and Fulfillment," 304-7. 

% Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 346; cf. Aune, “Charismatic Exegesis,” 133-4; 
Barton, Oracles, 180-1; Nickelsburg, “Revealed Wisdom,” 81; Betz, Offerbarung, 
36-59; Collins, “Prophecy and Fulfillment,” 303. 

?^ K. Ellger, Studienzum Habakuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer (BHT 15; 
Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1953), 150, stresses that the primary hermeneutical prin- 
ciple underlying the pesharim is that prophecies refer to the end time and that time 
is now. Some NT scholars contrast the Qumran community's expectation of a future 
salvation with the emphasis upon the present salvation described in early Christian 
texts. See, e.g., O. Betz, "Past Events and Last Events in Qumran Interpretation of 
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in particular, applies the prophecies of Habakkuk to the experiences 
and expectations of the Qumran group. Since this text also contains a 
number of self-conscious reflections of the interpretive activity of the 
Teacher of Righteousness, it provides significant information about 
the defining role that his exegesis played in the community? 

Two key passages in 1QpHab disclose important details about the 
authoritative status of the scriptural interpretation of the Teacher of 
Righteousness. The first, 1QpHab 1:16-2:10, outlines what appears to 
be three sets of opponents and explains the contrast between their 
error and his privileged insight: 


History,” WCJS 6 (1977): 27-34; F. F. Bruce, Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1959), 68. Nevertheless, as Annette Steudel, "Din MNR 
in Texts from Qumran,” RevQ 16 (1993-94): 225-46, has demonstrated, the “end of 
days” at Qumran can include past, present, and future events; eschatological time 
does not always refer only to the future. See also Shani Berrin, “Qumran Pesharim,” 
in Biblical Interpretation at Qumran (ed. Matthias Henze; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2005), 118-26. 

°° Early scholars of the Dead Sea Scrolls, such as J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery 
in the Wilderness of Judaea (trans. J. Strugnell; Naperville: Alec Allenson, 1959), 11, 
regarded Pesher Habakkuk as an autograph, but this assumption has since been 
refuted. See, e.g., Horgan, Pesharim, 3-4. Lawrence H. Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead 
Sea Scrolls: The History of Judaism, the Background of Christianity, the Lost Library of 
Qumran (Philadelphia: JPS, 1994), 226, suggests that Pesher Habakkuk was composed 
around 84-63 BCE but attempts to depict the earlier history of the sect. Similarly, 
Hartmut Stegemann, On the Essenes, Qumran, John the Baptist, and Jesus (The Library 
of Qumran; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 131-2, maintains that Pesher Habakkuk 
provides key information about the Teacher of Righteousness and the founding of the 
community in response to the rise of the Hasmonean dynasty (150 Bce), but argues 
that it was actually written much later (54 BCE). See also the discussion of the perfect 
and imperfect forms in Pesher Habakkuk by Loren T. Stuckenbruck, “Temporal Shifts 
from Text to Interpretation: Concerning the Use of the Perfect and Imperfect in the 
Habakkuk Pesher (1QpHab),” in Qumran Studies: New Approaches New Questions 
(ed. Michael Thomas Davis and Brent A. Strawn; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), 
124-49. The precise historical time frame of the text remains difficult to determine 
since Pesher Habakkuk contains no real historical names. Moshe J. Bernstein, “Pesher 
Habakkuk,” in the Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. Lawrence H. Schiffman 
and James C. VanderKam; New York: OUP, 2000), 649-50, discusses the complexities 
associated with dating the text but notes that the vast majority of scholars identify the 
Kittim as Romans and conclude that Pesher Habakkuk was written around the time 
that Pompey took Jerusalem (63 BCE). Nevertheless, the inner-Jewish conflict that 
Pesher Habakkuk describes could refer to the early part of the Hasmonean era, rather 
than to the time of Alexander Jannaeus. Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 23, argues that the 
text could have been written earlier and predicted the Roman invasion of Palestine. In 
Brownlee’s view, the references to the Romans are sufficiently ambiguous to make an 
earlier date in the second century BCE possible. 
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1:16 [Look, you traitors and behold] 

1:117 [and be astonished, amazed, for I am doing a work in your days 
you would not believe if] 

2:1 it was declared. vacat [the interpretation of the word concerns] 
the traitors together with the Man of 

2:2 the Lie, because they did not [believe in the words of] the 
Teacher of Righteousness from the mouth of 


2:3 God. And it concerns the traito[rs to] the new [covenant], si[n]ce 
they did not 

2:4 believe in the covenant of God [and have profaned] his holy 
na[me]. 


?' This reconstruction of the lemma—Hab 1:5— presents the phrase “upon the 
nations" (0123) in the MT as “traitors” (D"T312). Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 31, 
suggests that 0°7312 occurred in the Vorlage that the pesherist used; cf. Brownlee, 
Midrash Pesher, 54. For further discussion, see William H. Brownlee, The Text of 
Habakkuk in the Ancient Commentary from Qumran (JBLMS 11; Philadelphia: SBL, 
1959); Silberman, "Riddle," 335-6. 

8 The restoration (rP[133 O°}8 Y) was first proposed by Erik Sjöberg, “The 
Restoration of Column II of the Habakkuk Commentary of the Dead Sea Scrolls," ST 
4 (1952): 121-7. Isaac Rabinowitz, "Ihe Second and Third Columns of the Habakkuk 
Interpretation Scroll" JBL 69 (1950): 41, however, reconstructs the phrase as 
Mi[AINA RX} (“the ruth[less of the natiJons"). I am following Sjóberg's reconstruc- 
tion (rr[123 t]x"3y) since there is nothing in the context to suggest that the third 
group is not Jewish. Compare also Martínez and Tigchelaar, Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:12. 

? Although Martinez and Tigchelaar, Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:12, represent 1QpHab 
2:8 as “the priest whom God has placed wi[thin the Commun]ity" (Tu Wk (man 
n[tyn Jinja 5x), I am following a number of scholars who reconstruct the phrase 
as n[raà 137]3 Ox 1M] WS (man. See, e.g., Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 53; Jassen, 
Mediating the Divine, 30. Rabinowitz, "Columns," 33, supplies 793M rather than NYI, 
but the sense of the phrase remains the same. For a discussion of this and other pos- 
sible reconstructions, see Bilha Nitzan, Megillat Pesher Habakkuk (Jerusalem: Bialik 
Institute, 1986), 152. Shemesh and Werman, “Halakah,” 108, similarly argue that 
1QpHab 2:8-10 indicates that God gave the Teacher of Righteousness the “requisite 
tools to interpret the words of the prophets”; cf. Fraade, “Interpretive Authority,” 50. 
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2:5 And thus vacat the interpretation of the word [concerns the trai] 
tors in the end of 

2:6 days. They are the ruthless [ones of the cove]nant who will not 
believe 

2:7 when they hear all that is going to co[me up]on the final genera- 
tion from the mouth of 

2:8 the priest! in whose [heart] God placed [discernme]nt to inter- 
pret?! all 

2:9 the words of his servants the prophets, through [whom] God 
declared 


2:10a all that is coming upon his people Isr[ael]. 
(1QpHab 1:16-2:10) 


The pesherist emphatically affirms the authority of the Teacher's exegesis 
by describing its divine origin. He indicates that the words of the Teacher 
came “from the mouth of God” (1QpHab 2:2-3) and explains that he 
arrived at a correct understanding of the scriptures through a divine 
revelatory process: God placed understanding into his heart to inter- 
pret (719) all the words of the prophets (1QpHab 2:8). Although the 
passage does not define the exegetical method of the Teacher, it clearly 
portrays his interpretation as one that originated from God.'” 

The description of the Teacher in 1QpHab 2:1-10 corresponds 
closely to the one in 1QpHab 7:1-5. In this latter passage, the pesher- 
ist again takes extra care in outlining the divine origin of his exclusive 
understanding of Habakkuk: 
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100 In this context, the “priest” refers to the Teacher. So Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 
57; Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 32; Aune, “Charismatic Exegesis,” 134; Schiffman, 
Reclaiming, 225. 

? Although the infinitive construct 11055 can be translated simply as “to inter- 
pret,” Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 57, renders it more elaborately as “to give prophetic 
meaning." He does so because this verb is a cognate of the noun 1U8S which, in his 
view, here refers to the “secret prophetic meaning which only an inspired interpreter 
may expound” (57). 

12 Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 351-2. 

' The doubling of the preposition dY at the end of line 1 and the beginning of line 
2 appears to be a result of dittography. 
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7: and God told Habakkuk to write what was coming upon 

7:2 upon the last generation, but he did not make known to him the 
final end. 

7:3 vacat And when it says, “so that the one who reads it may run” 

7:4 its interpretation concerns the Teacher of Righteousness, to whom 
God has made known 

7:5a all the mysteries of the words of his servants the prophets. 
(1QpHab 7:1-5a) 


Here the pesherist emphasizes the authority of the Teacher by juxta- 
posing his knowledge with that of the prophet Habakkuk. Whereas 
God spoke through Habakkuk, he did not make known to him (N15 
WT)! how the prophecy would be fulfilled at the final end of time 
(Pio n3). By contrast, God did make known (Yin) the mysteries 
of such prophecies to the Teacher. What the prophet merely recorded 
as a mystery, then, God enabled the Teacher to decode and apply to 
the final generation. This description demonstrates that the divinely 
inspired interpretation of the Teacher stands in direct continuity with 


104 1QpHab 7:2 has the hiphil form of YT’ (with the third masculine singular pro- 
noun) written defectively: 1y71N. Compare this with the full orthography in 1QpHab 
7:4 (Wont). 

105 A number of scholars interpret the phrase pp 1/23 as a reference to the final end 
of time. See, e.g., the translations in Geza Vermes, The Complete Dead Sea Scrolls in 
English (England: Clays Ltd., 2004), 512, ^when time would come to an end"; Martínez 
and Tigchelaar, Dead Sea Scrolls, 1:17, "the consummation of the era"; Horgan, 
Pesharim, 37, "the fulfillment of the end-time." This meaning may suggest that 7:1-2 
indicates that God did not reveal the timing of the end to the prophet Habakkuk. 
Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 110, argues that the phrase pp 73 in 1QpHab 7:2 should 
be translated "fullness of that time" because it indicates that Habakkuk only received 
a partial revelation of “the entire content to which the enigmatic words relate" (110). 
Accordingly, the mysteries of the prophecy and its true meaning were left for the 
Teacher to uncover; cf. Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 348-9, who argues that the 
description of the knowledge of the Teacher must be understood “in opposition to 
the...seemingly unintelligible nature of the prophetic pronouncements" (348). 

1% The phrase “all the mysteries of the words of his servants the prophets” (r3 513 
DRIN VTV 7017) suggests that the message of the prophets in some way needed 
to be deciphered. Compare the use of the Aramaic 17 in Dan 2:18, 19, 27, 29, 30, 47; 
4:6 to refer to mysteries that need interpretation or decoding (1U8; Dan 2:4-5; 4:9). 
The passage thus indicates that the inspired exegesis of the Teacher was essential to the 
proper understanding of the prophets. See Horgan, Pesharim, 37-8, 237; Brownlee, 
Midrash Pesher, 112-3; Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 353. A number of scholars sug- 
gest that Near Eastern dream interpretation provided the foundation of pesher exege- 
sis; a pesherist could regard the biblical text as a mysterious source of information 
that required decoding even as mysterious dreams also required interpretation. See, 
e.g., Betz, Offenbarung, 77-8; Silberman, “Riddle,” 332-5; Finkel, *Pesher," 357-70; 
Collins, “Prophecy and Fulfillment,” 303; Berrin, “Pesharim,” 123-6. 
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ancient prophecy and is essential to understanding the earlier revela- 
tion correctly. Moreover, by portraying the exegesis of the Teacher as 
the fulfillment of Hab 2:2, the pesherist asserts that his scriptural 
interpretation itself represents the realization of the purposes of God.” 
The description of the exegesis of the Teacher in 1QpHab 7:1-5 thus 
serves to highlight the legitimacy of his scriptural interpretation from 
a number of different vantage points.” 

Besides validating the exegesis of the Teacher of Righteousness, 
the descriptions of his interpretive activities also serve to define the 
boundaries of the community he represents. IQpHab indicates that 
acceptance to or exclusion from the community occurs on the basis of 
one's response to the message of the Teacher and his predictions about 
the final age. For example, 1QpHab 2:1-10 identifies three groups of 
“traitors” (DTM) who reject or become unfaithful to the message of 
the Teacher (1QpHab 2:1-2, 3-4, 6).'” Silberman suggests that these 
three groups of “traitors” correspond to three periods in the history of 
the community.’”° If so, the pesher defines three stages of community 
formation in which people were delineated as outsiders to the group 
on the basis of their rejection of the scriptural interpretation of the 


17 The verb “may run" (pr) in 1QpHab 7:3 was the work of a different hand, 
even though this verb occurs in the citation of Hab 2:2 in 1QpHab 6:15. As Brownlee, 
Midrash Pesher, 111, notes, the addition changes the sense of n> from “for the sake 
of” to “in order that.” The meaning of p17” in 1QpHab 7:3 also presents an interpre- 
tive challenge. Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 108, notes that p17” has often been read 
in the lemma (1QpHab 6:16; cf. Hab 2:2) as a reference to reading or interpreting 
quickly, but argues that the term refers to the running of a prophetic emissary who 
carries God's message to others (e.g., 2 Sam 18:21-26; Jer 23:21). He suggests that 
1 QpHab 7:3 indicates that the Teacher of Righteousness performs an interpretive 
task that resembles that of a prophetic messenger; he reads the message of God and, 
through his interpretation, carries it to others. Silberman, “Riddle,” 344-5, suggests 
the meaning “to shatter,” (figuratively “to interpret") since b. Sanhedrin 34a likens 
the shattering of a rock in Jer 23:29 to biblical interpretation. In Jer 23:29, the verb 
used is P19 but Silberman maintains that the same meaning has been applied to piv. 
Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 111, suggests that the term P17” may be intended as a word- 
play on the term “mystery” (T3); the Teacher of Righteousness provides interpretations 
that divulge the mysterious meanings of the words of the prophets. 

108 The use of the definite article with the participle Xp in 1QpHab 6:16 and 7:3 
may further underscore the privileged status of the Teacher by presenting him as the 
one and only interpreter of prophecy. Compare XP in the MT of Hab 2:2. 

10 See Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 31-2; Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 54-6; Horgan, 
Pesharim, 23-4. 

no Silberman, “Riddle,” 336: “The first group belongs to the days of the Moreh ha- 
Zedek; the second, to the period after the new covenant was entered into; the third, to 
the future traitors” (336); cf. Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 54-6; Horgan, Pesharim, 24. 
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Teacher of Righteousness. By contrast, the pesherist characterizes the 
in-group by describing their fidelity to the scriptural interpretations of 
the Teacher: these “men of truth” observe the Law and “will not desert 
the service of truth” even when the final age seems to delay in coming 
(1QpHab 7:10-12).!! 

George Brooke suggests that Pesher Habakkuk may have had a fur- 
ther role in defining the Qumran community. Since the Jewish scrip- 
tures were a common basis of authority for many Jews, Brooke suggests 
that “the pesharim...could have been used to encourage identification 
with the community and its supposed scripturally ordained history and 
circumstances.” He argues that “divinely inspired exegesis” could have 
had a role in “convincing the potential convert of the heavenly ori- 
gin of the religious view of the world" that the community espoused.'? 
The scriptural interpretation of the Teacher provided a foundation for 
community members who could identify with the Jewish scriptures as 
a source of authority and understand their participation in the com- 
munity as part of their final fulfillment. In addition to demonstrat- 
ing the divine origin of the scriptural interpretation of the Teacher of 
Righteousness, then, the author of Pesher Habakkuk uses his exegesis 
to define the boundaries of the community and to provide scriptural 
warrant for its existence. 


1.4.2.2 The Hodayot (1QH*) 

Although the Hodayot contain what appear to be two independent liter- 
ary units—the hymns of the Teacher (1QH? 10-17) and the hymns of 
the community (1QH? 4-9; 11:3-18; 15:29-36; 15:37-16:4; 18-26) —both 
parts of this composition frequently refer to the divine revelation that 
God bestowed upon the community.'? The hymns of the Teacher portray 


H1 Schiffman, Reclaiming, 226, also notes that the wider context of Pesher Habakkuk 
outlines two main opponents of the Teacher: the Man of the Lie (e.g., 1QpHab 2:1-2; 
5:8-12) and the Wicked Priest (e.g., IOpHab 11:6-8; 4QpPsa 1-10.iv.8). The Wicked 
Priest pursued and persecuted the Teacher whereas the Man of Lies seems to have 
disputed with him over religious interpretation and law. 

12 Brooke, “Justifying Deviance,” 80-4, at 84. 

13 Some earlier scholars attributed the entire composition of the Hodayot to the 
Teacher of Righteousness. See, especially, E. L. Sukenik, The Dead Sea Scrolls of the 
Hebrew University (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1955), 39. By contrast, Svend Holm- 
Nielsen, Hodayot: Psalms from Qumran (ATDan 2; Aargus: Universitetsforlaget, 1960), 
316, argued that the hymns were not a literary unity. G. Jeremias, Der Lehrer der 
Gerechtigkeit (SUNT 2; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1963) and J. Becker, Das 
Heil Gottes: Heils—und Sündenbegriffe in den Qumrantexten und in Neuen Testament 
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him as a conduit of divine revelation. As such, he receives knowledge 
(nyt), understanding OW, n3), truth (NNN), and “wondrous mys- 
terie? (N55 17), and mediates this knowledge and revelation to the 
elect.” Similarly, the community hymns contain frequent expressions of 
thanksgiving for the revelation that God gives to the community. Indeed, 
this theme permeates the Hodayot to such an extent that it represents 
one of the most central concepts within the collection. Moreover, the 
descriptions of divine revelation in the Hodayot relate closely to the 
presentation of scriptural interpretation in these hymns. 

IQH* 12:6-30a, the first unit in a hymn of the Teacher (1QH* 12:6- 
13:4), links the gift of divine revelation with the ability to interpret the 
Torah: 
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(SUNT 3; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1964) identified a select group of 
hymns that they attributed to the Teacher of Righteousness because of their use of an 
individual and authoritative "I" and the author's claim to mediate divine revelation. 
According to Jeremias, these claims to authority were similar to those found in the 
Pesharim and the Damascus Document. J. Licht, Megillat ha-Hodayot: Me-megillot 
midbar Yehudah (Jerusalem: Bialik, 1956), 24-6, however, maintained that the author 
of the "Teacher hymns" was a later leader of the sect who occupied the office of the 
Maskil or Mevaqqer. 

14 See, e.g., “You have set me...as a foundation of truth and knowledge...like a 
knowledgeable mediator of secret wonders...to open the source of knowledge for 
all who understand" (1QH* 10:10-18); “You have lightened my face for your cov- 
enant...like perfect dawn you have revealed yourself to me with perfect light" (1QIT* 
12:6); "Ihrough me you have enlightened the face of the Many...for you have shown 
me your wondrous mysteries" (1QH? 12:27); "You have established me for your cove- 
nant and I will cling to your truth... because you have taught me your truth, you have 
made me know your wonderful mysteries" (IQH* 15:19-26); and “from my youth 
you have shown yourself to me in intelligence of your judgment, and with certain 
truth you have supported me" (1QH* 17:31-32). The centrality of this theme has been 
widely recognized. See, e.g., Menahem Mansoor, The Thanksgiving Hymns (STDJ 3; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1961), 65-74; J. Licht, “The Doctrine of the Thanksgiving 
Scroll,” IEJ 6 (1956): 97-9; Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot, 282-9; Jassen, Mediating the 
Divine, 366-71. 

us Licht, “Doctrine,” 89. 

16 The reconstructed Hebrew text and line numbering of 1QH* 12:6-30 and 7:25- 
26b are from Hartmut Stegemann (Editor), Eileen Schuller (Editor), Carol Newsom 
(Translator), Qumran Cave 1.III: 1QHodayot*: With Incorporation of 4QHodayot*! 
and 1QHodayot’ (DJD XL; Oxford: Clarendon, 2009). 
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[ ]vacat I thank you, Lord, because you have enlightened my face 
for your covenant and m[ ] 

[ ] I seek you. As perfect dawn you reveal yourself to me with 
early [li]ght. 

But they, your people [ ] 
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12:22 
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in [their]stra[ying, and] they used slippery words on them. 
Mediators of deceit misdirected them and they come to ruin 
without perceiving, for [ ] 

in delusion their deeds because I have been rejected by them. 
And they do not esteem me when you show your strength 
through me; for they drive me from my land 

like a bird from its nest. All my friends and my acquaintances 
are driven from me, and regard me as a broken jug. But they are 
mediators of 

falsehood and seers of deceit. They have plotted devilry against 
me to exchange your Law, which you engraved in my heart, for 
flattering teachings 

for your people. They withhold the drink of knowledge from the 
thirsty, and for their thirst they give them vinegar to drink, so 
that they look upon 

their mistake, acting like fools in their feasts, catching themselves 
in their nets. 

But you, O God, despise every devilish plan 

and your counsel will remain, and the plan of your heart will be 
established forever. But they, hypocrites, plot devilish plans, 
they seek you with a double heart and are not steadfast in your 
truth. A root which produces poison and bitterness is in their 
thoughts, 

and with stubbornness of heart they inquire, and they search for 
you among idols. 

They have placed before themselves the stumbling-block of their 
iniquity, and they go 

to inquire of you by the mouth of lying prophets who are deceived 
by error. 

They speak to your people [with] m[o]cking lips and a weird 
tongue 

deceitfully ridiculing all their deeds. For they have not chosen 
the pa[th of] your [heart] nor have they listened to your word. 
For they say 

of the vision of knowledge, ‘It is not certain’, and of the path of 
your heart, ‘It is not that’. But you, O God, will answer them, 
judging them 

with your power [according to] their idols and the abundance 
of their transgressions, so that those who deviate from your cov- 
enant will be caught in their plans. 

You will cut off in ju[dgm]ent all people of deceit, and seers of 
error will no longer be found. For there is no delusion in all your 
works, 

and there is no deceit in the plan of your heart. Those who are in 
harmony with you will stand before you forever, and those who 
walk in the way of your heart 
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12:23 will be established forever. [And], as for me, when I hold fast to 
you, I remain resolute and rise up against those who scorn me, 
and my hand is against all those who despise me, for 

12:24 they have no respect for [me], as long as you show your strength 
through me and appear to me in your strength like early light. 
You have not covered in disgrace the faces of 

12:25 all those who have been examined by me, who have gathered 
together for your covenant. 

Those who walk on the way of your heart listen to me, and they 
marshal themselves before you 

12:26 in the council of the holy ones. You bring forth justice success- 
fully and truth with ease. You do not let them be misled by the 
hand of the vile 

12:27 when they scheme against them; instead you put fear of them 
upon your people and (bring) destruction to all the peoples of 
the lands, to cut off in judgment all 

12:28 who transgress your word. Through me you have enlightened 
the faces of many, and you have increased them beyond num- 
ber. For you have caused me to know your wondrous 

12:29 mysteries, and by your wondrous counsel you have strength- 
ened my position and done wonders before many for the sake 
of your glory, and in order to make known 

12:30a your powerful acts to all the living. 

(1QH* 12:6-30a) 


The passage presents the privileged knowledge of the Teacher as the key 
to understanding the scriptures and the will of God." 1QH? 12:6-11 
announces that God has enlightened the Teacher by his covenant 
(1QH? 12:6 31335; cf. 12:25).5 He portrays himself as a privileged 
recipient of divine knowledge: God has enlightened his face (1QH* 
12:6), appeared to him (1QH? 12:7 Anya; cf. 12:24 '5 yan), and 


u7? Commenting on this hymn, Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 311-2, suggests 
that it refers to “rival claims to knowledge of the torah” (312), and that the Qumran 
community created an “ideology of truth" in which they privileged a certain “knowl- 
edge of God's will as the key to reality" (311). 

"8 Vermes, Dead Sea Scrolls, 268, translates this phrase “by your covenant." Julie 
A. Hughes, Scriptural Allusions and Exegesis in the Hodayot (STD] 59; Leiden: Brill, 
2006), 106-7, suggests that IQH* 12:6 draws a parallel between the experience of the 
speaker and the illumination of the face of Moses when he received the Law on Sinai 
and therefore argues that "the theme of the poem is declared to be interpretation of 
Torah" (106-7). 

1 The Hodayot use the verbal roots 123 and V" to describe revelatory experiences 
(noa in 1QH? 5:8-9; 9:21; 19:17; 20:32-34; yO in IQH? 12:7, 24; 17:31; 23:5-7). This 
parallels language of revelation found in the Hebrew Bible. See Jassen, Mediating the 
Divine, 368. 
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caused him to know wondrous mysteries (1QH* 12:28-29 *ra3 "InyTin 
n2N55).? These descriptions of the divine knowledge of the Teacher 
correspond to and legitimate his status as an inspired interpreter of 
Mosaic law. Through his access to divine revelation, he becomes illu- 
minated for the covenant (1QH* 12:6), and God engraves the Torah in 
his heart (1QH? 12:11).P! 

The revelation that the Teacher possesses also serves to define his 
community over against other Jews. The divine revelation that he pro- 
vides enables those who listen to him to align themselves with God 
(1QH* 12:25), gain access to eschatological salvation (1QH* 12:26),'” 
and receive illumination (1QH? 12:28; 0°27 38 nnrvsn ^31). The iden- 
tity of the community thus rests upon their reception of the revelation 
of the Teacher. By contrast, other Jews fail to receive this knowledge 
because they look for it in the wrong place. They listen to mediators 
of deceit and fraud (1IQH* 12:8 mmn "on; 12:10-11 113 "von; cf. 
10:31)? who search for divine revelation through illegitimate means 


»& 


12 For other descriptions of the “wonders,” “wondrous mysteries," and the mystery 
of wisdom that the Teacher possesses, see, e.g., IQH* 9:21; 15:26-27; 18:14-15; 19:4, 
10, 28; 20:11-13, 20. 

21 Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 285, 368. For references to knowledge of and obe- 
dience to the Law elsewhere in the Hodayot, see, e.g., IQH* 6:10-15; 8:1-10; 10:28; 
18:30. See also Mansoor, Thanksgiving Hymns, 69-70; Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot, 287. 

122 Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 321-2, argues that the Hodayot present the 
teaching and revelation of the Teacher as eschatological salvation, and describe this 
salvation as fellowship with the “holy ones." Mansoor, Thanksgiving Hymns, 127, 
suggests that the phrase DW TIDI in 1QH* 12:26 may refer to angels. Compare 
DWTIP NAY in IQH* 1122. See also the description of the community in 1QH* 
14:13-14 and 19:12-14. Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot, 297, similarly argues that the hymns 
present the elect as recipients of eschatological salvation because of their acceptance 
of the revelation of God. According to Heinz-Wolfgang Kuhn, Enderwartung und 
gegenwartiges Heil: Untersuchungen zu den Gemeindeliedern von Qumran (SUNT 4; 
Göttingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 1966), 44-64, 78-88, the community saw its 
existence as a beginning stage of the end of time. In the intermediary time period, 
the faithful enjoyed the privilege of communion with the angels. See also G. W. E. 
Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Immortality, and Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism 
(HTS 56; Cambridge: HUP, 2006), 188-93. Émile Puech, *Messianism, Resurrection, 
and Eschatology at Qumran and in the New Testament," in The Community of the 
Renewed Covenant (CJAS 10; The Notre Dame Symposium on the Dead Sea Scrolls; 
ed. Eugene Ulrich and James VanderKam; Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1994), 250-1, concurs but emphasizes that the Qumran community regards 
itself as but a first step to a final end that will include a complete destruction and 
renewal. 

3 The term PON derives from the root "2 in the Hebrew Bible and means “to 
interpret" or “to intercede" in the hiphil form. The hiphil participle p> is used four 
times in the Hebrew Bible (Gen 42:23; Isa 43:27; 2 Chron 32:31; Job 33:23) and means 
“interpreter,” or “mediator.” Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot, 35, suggests that pon in the 
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(1QH? 12:14b-18a),'** reject the “vision of knowledge" of the Teacher 
(1QH* 12:19), and withhold from people the “drink of knowledge” 
(1QH? 12:12). The passage further describes the deluded condition of 
the opponents of the Teacher by indicating that they produce illegiti- 
mate interpretations of the scriptures that pervert his divinely inspired 
exegesis (IQH* 12:11). These contrasting descriptions both show the 
superiority of the scriptural interpretation of the Teacher over that 
of rival leaders and serve to define the boundaries of his community 
with reference to this activity.” Those who receive the revelation and 
Torah interpretation of the Teacher become part of the end-time elect 
community whereas those who listen to his rivals remain deceived. 


Hodayot refers to an intermediary of either truth or error. Hughes, Scriptural Allusions, 
107, uses the more neutral term “spokesmen” to translate pN. Michael C. Douglas, 
"Power and Praise in the Hodayot: A Literary Critical Study of 1QH 9:1-18:4,” (PhD 
diss., University of Chicago, 1998), 264, takes the term to mean “mediator” and argues 
that it refers to someone with an official role as teacher of the Torah. 

124 As Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 287, notes, the repetition of term WaT describes 
the attempts of the opponents to gain access to divine revelation (1QH* 12:14, 15, 
16). They seek God with a double heart (1QH? 12:14), among idols (1QH? 12:15), and 
through false prophets (1QH* 12:16). 

75 They exchange the Torah which God has engraved on his heart “for flatter- 
ing teachings” (Mp9NA). In 1QH* 10:15, 31, the expression “flattering teachings” or 
“smooth things” (mpbn) occurs with the phrase “seekers of smooth things” CWT 
mip5n) and is used as a label that depicts those who propagate deceit (cf. CD 1:18; 
4Q169 23 iii 10; 4Q169 3-4 i 2, 7; 3-4 ii 2, 4; 2-4 iii 3, 7). A number of scholars suggest 
that the expression “smooth things" (MPN) represents a pun on M1297, a term that 
refers to the legal enactment of the Pharisees. See Joseph M. Baumgarten, Studies in 
Qumran Law (SJLA 24; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1977), 32, n. 78; Albert Baumgarten, “The 
Name of the Pharisees,” JBL 102 (1983): 420-2; Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 284-5; 
Schiffman, Reclaiming, 250; idem “The Pharisees and their Legal Traditions According 
to the Dead Sea Scrolls,” DSD 8 (2001): 266, 277; James C. VanderKam, “Those Who 
Look for Smooth Things, Pharisees, and Oral Law,” in Emanuel: Studies in the Hebrew 
Bible, Septuagint and Dead Sea Scrolls in Honor of Emanuel Tov (VTSup 94; ed. S. M. 
Paul, R. A. Kraft, and L. H. Schiffman; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 466. Others maintain 
that n125n need not be taken as a description of Pharisaic interpretive activities and 
therefore argue that rnpbr "wT may not refer to the Pharisees. See, e.g., John P. 
Meier, “Is There Halaka (the Noun) at Qumran,” JBL 75 (1956): 92; Newsom, Self as 
Symbolic Space, 308-9. 

26 Similarly, in 1QH? 10:3-19, the hymnist describes himself as a mediator of 
knowledge of wondrous mysteries (1QH* 10:13 N55 oma nyt pn) who provides 
a foundation of truth and knowledge (1QH? 10:10), and becomes an open source of 
knowledge for all who understand (1QH? 10:18). By contrast, he depicts his opponents 
as “mediators of error” (MYN *v'9n) and “men of deceit” (MNI WIN) who oppress 
the hymnist. As Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 309-10, notes, 1QH* 10:13-16 cre- 
ates a series of binary opposites that show the outsiders of the community to be 
opponents of both the Teacher and his followers. The contrast therefore simultane- 
ously reinforces the authoritative status of the Teacher and creates boundaries for the 
community. 
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The hymns of the community also portray divinely granted knowl- 
edge as a privilege of the entire community (e.g., IQH* 6:8-9, 12-13; 
18:27-28; 19:12-17, 27-28; 20:13-14), and reinforce the elect status of 
the Qumran group by indicating that other humans cannot compre- 
hend God apart from receiving this exclusive gift of knowledge (1QH* 
5:19-21; 18:2-9; 20:19, 33-34; 21:4-5). Although the community 
hymns do not explicitly identify the Jewish scriptures as the content of 
this knowledge, allusions to scripture permeate the Hodayot to such an 
extent that they have been described as a “mosaic of the Scriptures." 
IQH* 7:25-26 provides a particularly apt example of this type of inter- 
textuality since it uses a scriptural allusion to reinforce the view that 
the community possesses a privileged ability to understand the will 
of God:"* 


725b OTN[ Dn» Dov] wa T3 Now TOPI NYT "N) 
7:26a Ys pond vus 55» RDI 1997 


7:25b But I know, by means of the understanding that comes from you, 
that it is not through the power of the flesh that an individual [is 
able to perfect] 

7:26a his way nor is a person able to direct his steps. 
(1QH* 7:25-26) 


Compare this allusion with the scriptural passage itself: 


vy ns pom Ton werd-xd 1997 DOTRI RY ^3 mim onym 


I know, O LORD, that the way of a person does not belong to him, nor 
does it belong to a person, as he walks, to direct his steps. 
Jer 10:23) 


The hymnist alludes to Jer 10:23 but supplements this prophetic text 
with the confession that he possesses knowledge from God (T1n223).'? 
As a result, he applies Jer 10:23 to himself and, by implication, the 


77 Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot, 301-51, at 320. The process of identifying scriptural allu- 
sions therefore becomes difficult and elusive, as Hughes, Scriptural Allusions, 42-55, 
points out. Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 213, suggests that the use of intertextual 
allusions to scripture in the Hodayot is so immense that it "exceeds every attempt 
to organize and classify it"; cf. Bonnie Kittel, "Ihe Problems of Biblical Language," 
The Hymns of Qumran: Translation and Commentary (SBLDS 50; Missoula: Scholars, 
1981), 48-55. 

128 My citations of Jer 10:23 and 1QH* 7:25-26 here follow Newsom, Self as Symbolic 
Space, 213. For further discussion of this scriptural allusion, see Hughes, Scriptural 
Allusions, 71-2; Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot, 230. 

29 See also the similar expressions Tan NYT in IQH? 6:12 and n2nràn NYT 
in 9:19. 
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members of the community in an unusual way: although humans 
normally cannot direct their steps, the members of the community have 
received understanding from God that enables them to discern what 
others do not. Accordingly, Jer 10:23 serves to support the claim that 
God had destined the Qumran group to become the exclusive recipients 
of divine knowledge. 

Newsom argues that the application of Jer 10:23 to the circumstances 
of the community resembles the relationship created between the orig- 
inal prophetic message and inspired interpretation in the pesharim."! 
Furthermore, she suggests that the hymnist veils the reference to Jer 
10:23 so that only the discerning reader would recognize the allusion; 
that is, the hymnist “rewards the increasingly proficient reader with 
the evidence that he is indeed one who knows."'? Similarly, Maxine 
Grossman argues that “from a sectarian perspective, the ability to 
understand a text—to really know what it is saying—would separate a 
sectarian from an outsider, and a higher-ranking sectarian from a new 
volunteer."? In this sense, the allusion to and exegesis of Jer 10:23 
in IQH? 7:15-16b serve to divide insiders from outsiders, as well as 
to distinguish between initiates and higher-ranking members of the 
community. 

Although references to the Jewish scriptures in the Hodayot are 
rarely overt, 1QH* 7:15-16 and 12:6-30 demonstrate that both the 
community and its Teacher were steeped in scriptural traditions. 
Moreover, even as the descriptions of the divine revelatory experiences 
of the Teacher support his claim to possess a privileged understanding 
of the Torah, so the interpretation of Jer 10:23 validates the commu- 
nity’s claim to possess a revelatory understanding of the will of God. 
Descriptions of divine revelation and scriptural interpretation in the 
Hodayot thus become mutually supportive. Together, these passages 
articulate the self-understanding of the members of the community: 
they represent the group that possesses a privileged knowledge of the 
Jewish scriptures and the will of God over against others who do not. 


130 Hughes, Scriptural Allusions, 71. 

?! Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 213-4. 

3? Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space, 214; cf. Hughes, Scriptural Allusions, 54. 

7? Grossman, “Cultivating Identity," 4-10, explores a similar use of scripture in 
the Damascus Document; cf. Christopher D. Stanley, "Ihe Rhetoric of Quotations: 
An Essay on Method," in Early Christian Interpretation of the Scriptures of Israel: 
Investigations and Proposals (JSNTSup 148; ed. C. A. Evans and J. A. Sanders; Sheffield: 
SAP, 1997), 44-58. 
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1.4.53 CD and 1QS 

The description of scriptural interpretation in the Damascus Document 
(CD) also closely links exegetical activity with the origins of the com- 
munity that it represents. Although the provenance and dating of CD are 
widely disputed, most scholars agree that the group responsible for its 
composition has strong links with the Qumran community.'** Regardless 
of the precise identity of the group behind the text, it provides us with 
another example of how depictions of inspired scriptural interpretation 
could influence the development of the self-understanding of a Second 
Temple Jewish community. 

In the section of the Damascus Document known as the Admonition 
(CD 2:14-6:11a), the covenanters twice associate the emergence of their 
community with Torah interpretation. In the first passage, CD 2:14- 
3:17, the speaker exhorts his audience to listen to him and announces 
that he will open their eyes so that they can see and understand the 
works of God (CD 2:14-15). He then proceeds with an account of 
world history that describes the failure of humanity to follow God 
(CD 2:17-3:1). Within this narrative, CD 3:2-3 presents Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob as exceptional individuals who remain faithful to God's pre- 


?* Some suggest that the text describes the origins of the Qumran community; see, 
e.g., F. M. Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran Modern Biblical Studies (Garden 
City: Anchor Books, 1961), 81-2; Schiffman, Reclaiming, 90-4; Geza Vermes, "Ihe 
History of the Essenes," in Dead Sea Scrolls, 58-9; Michael A. Knibb, The Qumran 
Community (CCWJCW 2; Cambridge: CUP, 1987), 7. Others suggest that CD was 
composed within the context of a parent, or related, community. See, e.g., Milik, 
Discovery, 87-93; H. Stegemann, Die Entstehung der Qumrangemeide (Bonn, 1971); 
J. A. Fitzmyer, “Prolegomenon,” in Solomon Schechter, Fragments of a Zadokite Work: 
Documents of Jewish Sectaries, vol. 1 (New York: Ktav, 1970), 16. 

135 Maxine L. Grossman, Reading for History in the Damascus Document: A 
Methodological Study (STDJ 45; Leiden: Brill, 2002), 37-40, takes a “new historio- 
graphical" approach to CD in which she attends to the development of the history 
and ideology of the covenant community over time, rather than focusing upon the 
events "behind the text" (39). This involves studying "ideological constructions rather 
than historical events" (39) and evokes a different set of questions that include the fol- 
lowing: ^what the covenanters thought about their own history, how they understood 
their role in the world and their own communal identity, and how their understand- 
ing of their texts may have changed over time" (40). For a similar perspective, see, 
e.g., Philip R. Davies, The Damascus Covenant: An Interpretation of the Damascus 
Document (JSOTSup 25; Sheffield: SAP, 1983), 1-47; Albert Baumgarten, “The 
Perception of the Past in the Damascus Document," in The Damascus Document, A 
Centennial Discovery: Proceedings of the Third International Symposium of the Orion 
Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature, 4-8 February, 
1998 (STDJ 34; ed. Joseph M. Baumgarten, Esther G. Chazon, and Avital Pinnick; 
Boston: Brill, 2000), 1-15. 
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cepts and covenant. They stand in contrast to the rest of Israel who 
reject God’s covenant and therefore experience exile to Babylon (CD 
3:4-11). Immediately following this scathing account of Israel’s past 
infidelity, the text identifies a remnant that “remained steadfast in 
God’s precepts,” in continuity with the patriarchs before them: 


3:12b Dx myn. o'prnaam 
3:13 nia ody ty OIW ina ns 5s opr onn nn Ws 
314 "ry WIP mnaw vacat bs» 53 DA WN vs nino on 


3:15 AWY AW WII ^am INAX "DIT PTR MTY 7129 
3:16 pan ond awa man 0355 nnd vacat nna mm DTNA 
3:17a mm sb nmowm 


3:12b But with the ones who remained steadfast in precepts of God, 

3:113 who were left from them, God established his covenant with 
Israel forever, to reveal 

3:14 to them the hidden matters in which all Israel erred, his holy 
sabbaths and 

3:15 his glorious feasts,?? the testimonies of his righteous, and the 
ways of his truth, and the desires of his will which 

3:16 a person must do in order to live by them. vacat He opened 
before them (the hidden matters) and they dug a well of much 
water; 

3:17a and whoever rejects them shall not live. 
(CD 3:12b-17a) 


By portraying the establishment of the community as a type of post-exilic 
restoration, CD 2:14-3:17 shows the emergence of a faithful remnant 
to be a climax in the history of Israel."" The passage also highlights 
the exclusivity of this restoration; like the patriarchs, the remnant 
remains steadfast in the precepts of God over against the rest of Israel.” 
Accordingly, they alone become the true heirs of the patriarchs and 
the proper continuation of Israel." Moreover, an intrinsic part of their 
liberation from exile relates to their reception of a special revelation 


136 The references to “holy sabbaths” and “glorious feasts” suggests that the “hidden 
matters” relate to knowledge of calendrical cycles. See Grossman, Reading for History, 
81; Knibb, Qumran Community, 34. 

87 Knibb, Qumran Community, 33; Grossman, Reading for History, 118. 

88 Knibb, Qumran Community, 34. 

1 Davies, "'Old' and ‘New’ Israel,” 33-7, suggests that CD 3:13-14 (cf. CD 1:4) 
describes the end of “old” Israel and the emergence of “new” Israel. He notes the 
double use of Israel in this passage: the term refers to the community through which 
God's covenant becomes re-established (3:13-14) and to those who continue to err 
(3:14). Nevertheless, as Davies notes, the new group claims to receive divine revelation 
and a new founder so that it becomes “not so much an Israel recovered as an Israel 
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of the “hidden matters” (nYàno3) that enable them to interpret Torah 
correctly. Through the claim to have received this gift of knowledge, 
the covenanters validate their scriptural interpretation and link their 
elect identity to revelatory insight. 

Another passage in the Admonition, CD 5:15b-6:11a, recounts 
essentially the same story as CD 2:14-3:17 and again emphasizes the 
central role that revelatory knowledge and Torah interpretation play 
in the genesis of the community. Here, as in CD 2:14-3:17, the text 
contrasts the Damascus community with the rest of Israel, and uses the 
metaphor of a well to describe the emergence of the chosen group: 


5:15b Tp5 D'155n05 ox *3 
5:16 xin mra ny sb ^3 ommmb»5ya 128 à mn omvyn ns 5N 
5:17 Tay 0555 ^3 APIA DAA PR AWN MYY TIN "n On 
5:18 ns nim ns 5y' ba np mmis Aw r3 mns nvn 
5.19 vacat ADWRIT NN ORI puni nna NRK 
5:20 bw" ns inn ín ron vay pon qn PPI vacat 
5:21 nx nwa TI 5x myn Sy mo nu 72 póNn nim 
61  ^nasnbsov" nN vn» pv ixaMm vmpn Cmvna) mwaa 
6:2 SRW) mai ANA ap" vacat DWNT n3 OR 320 DK 
6:3 AND mv msn NA NAA ns menm oy'nv" onn 
6:4 On vacat amm nmnn wn ANAN ppinna ayn ^27 
6:5 DWAT PINI nuum mmm PIRN DRYP ONW av 
6:6 navi Nb mum o2 DW DDI NN 5N Nap AWK 
6:7 WW TNA v11 NIT ppinnm vacat TNX ^52 ONIN| 
6:8 DA DYN cat vacat wy ^53 NLN MYU TAK 
6:9 ppinan ppn WR Mppinna Nan nN nn25 DRIN 
6:10 Tay Ty wv xd ondin y'vn pp 5223 Ana annd 
6:1la Dn mns ptA nm 


reborn” (33). Davies argues that CD 7:10-21 implies that Jews outside the Damascus 
community stand in continuity with the “old” Israel who rejected the laws of God. 

40 As Jonathan G. Campbell, The Use of Scripture in the Damascus Document 1-8, 
19-20 (BZAW 228; New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1995), 77, points out, nnb mbi 
mno in CD 3:13b-14 alludes to Deut 29:28 but transforms the meaning of the 
biblical phrase. Deut 29:28 indicates that "the secret things (nnno) belong to the 
LORD our God" and that “the revealed things" (231) belong to Israel. By way of 
comparison, CD 3:13b-14 asserts that God has given the hidden things (079 mb 
Tno32) to the covenanters as an exclusive gift; cf. Shemesh and Werman, “Hidden 
Things," 418-9. 

41 Shemesh and Werman, “Hidden Things," 418-9, rightly argue that the divine 
revelation given to the community also involves their active participation in the study 
of Torah. CD 3:16 refers both to God's disclosure of revelation and to the digging of 
a well of water, the latter of which symbolizes Torah study and interpretation (cf. CD 
6:3-9). See also Knibb, Qumran Community, 35. 
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5:15b 
5:16 


5:17 


5:18 


5:19 
5:20 


5:21 


6:1 


6:2 


6:3 


6:4 


6:5 


6:6 


6:7 


6:8 


6:9 


6:10 


6:lla 


For in ancient times 

God visited their deeds and his anger burned against their works, 
for it is not a people of discernment. 

They are a nation bereft of counsel; in them there is no discern- 
ment. For in ancient times there arose 

Moses and Aaron, by the hand of the prince of lights, and Belial, 
in his cunning, raised up Jannes and 

his brother during the first deliverance of Israel. vacat 

vacat And in the time of desolation of the land there arose those 
who displaced the boundary and caused Israel to err. 

And the land became desolate, because they spoke of rebellion 
against the commandments of God (which he gave) by the hand 
of Moses and also 

by his holy anointed ones. They prophesied deceit in order to 
cause Israel to turn from (following) after 

God. But God remembered the covenant of the forefathers. vacat 
And he raised up from Aaron those who understood and from 
Israel 

wise ones, and he caused them to listen. And they dug the well: 
Num 21:18 “A well which the princes dug, which 

the nobles of the people delved with the sceptre.” The well is the 
law. And those who dug it vacat they are 

the turning ones of Israel who went out from the land of Judah 
and sojourned in the land of Damascus, 

all of whom God called princes, because they sought him and 
their renown has not been repudiated 

in the mouth of anyone. vacat And the scepter, he is the 
Interpreter of the Torah,'” of whom 

Isaiah said: Isa 54:16 “bringing out a tool for his work.” vacat 
And the nobles of the people, they are 

those who come to dig the well with the staves that the sceptre 
decreed, 

to walk in them throughout the whole time of wickedness, and 
without which they will not obtain it, until there arises 

one who teaches righteousness at the end of days.!^ 

(CD 5:15b-6:11a) 


12 In Num 21:18, the term ppm refers to a sceptre but here is used to represent 
the “Interpreter of the Torah." For the post-biblical use of PNM to denote scribal 
authority and interpretive skills, see Fraade, “Interpretive Authority,” 60, n. 46. As 
Knibb, Qumran Community, 50, notes, PPNN derives from the verbal root ppn which 
means “to decree" or “to prescribe.” The term “staves” (NIPPINA), which depicts the 
means by which subsequent community members “dig the well,” also plays on this 
meaning of ppn. 

18 Although Davies, Damascus Document, 124, argues that “one who teaches righ- 
teousness" (PTX mT) refers to the Teacher of Righteousness who returns in the 
eschatological age, Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 193, opines that this figure should 
be identified as the eschatological prophet. The phrase PT¥ maY in this passage is 
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The passage explains that Israel’s lack of understanding provokes the 
wrath of God against them (CD 5:16-17).'^ In their gullibility, they 
follow leaders who prophesy deceitfully and incite rebellion against 
the precepts of Moses and the prophets (CD 5:21-6:1). To remedy the 
lack of perception that led to the Babylonian exile and desolation of the 
land, God raises up men of wisdom and understanding who, with the 
assistance of the "Interpreter of the Torah;" restore Israel through their 
scriptural interpretation (cf. CD 6:14).'“° The founders of the Damascus 
community thus stand in direct contrast to those who formerly deceived 
Israel, as the repeated use of W and hiphil verbal forms demonstrate: 
whereas the false prophets altered the covenant and so caused Israel to 
err (YM) and to turn (VW) from following God, God causes the 
covenanters to listen (DYW) so that they become the “turning ones 
of Israel” (aw 5s») who interpret the scriptures correctly.'” In this 
way, the passage presents "proper covenantal knowledge" as the key to 
redemption,'? and relates this knowledge to the exegetical activity of 
the elect community, which represents renewed Israel. 

The Community Rule (1QS), a text that outlines the way of life and 
beliefs of the Qumran community, also presents the proper interpre- 


similar but not identical to pT% MIN, a phrase that elsewhere refers to the “Teacher 
of Righteousness" (e.g., CD 1:11; 20:32). 

™ As Knibb, Qumran Community, 46, notes, the phrase NYI DY in CD 5:16 
alludes to Isa 27:11 and the phrase APA DNI PR WRN my TAX "n on in CD 5:17 
alludes to Deut 32:28 to characterize former Israel as a people who do not understand 
God. 

45 Most scholars conclude that the “Interpreter of the Torah” in CD 6:7 repre- 
sents the Teacher of Righteousness. See, e.g., Jeremias, Lehrer, 272; John J. Collins, 
The Scepter and the Star: The Messiahs of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Other Ancient 
Literature (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1995), 148; idem, Apocalyptic Imagination, 
147; Fishbane, “From Scribalism to Rabbinism,” 453. Davies, Damascus Document, 
119-25, suggests instead that the "Interpreter of the Torah" refers to an earlier leader 
of the community, perhaps its founder; cf. Fraade, "Interpretive Authority," 62. 

46 Fishbane, "From Scribalism to Rabbinism,” 453, rightly notes that the well in 
this passage represents the interpretations of the Torah that God had opened up for 
the community. Fraade, "Interpretative Authority," 61-2, explains that the text por- 
trays the Interpreter as the instrument with which the community opens the Torah. 
According to Fraade, this suggests that the Interpreter prescribed the rules by which 
the community could open the well so that both the founders and later community 
members could *dig the well" (i.e., interpret the Torah; CD 6:3, 9) "according to the 
interpretation of the Torah" (ninn Wa) that he had introduced (cf. CD 4:8; 6:14). 

7 As Grossman, Reading for History, 181-2, explains, CD 6:1-11a portrays "1W 
5x1” as those who turn away from the sin of the rest of Israel and toward the will 
of God and correct Torah interpretation. 

“8 Grossman, Reading for History, 124-6. 
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tation of the scriptures as a central identifying characteristic of the 
group. In the opening chapter of this text, we read that those who 
enter the community “refine their knowledge in the truth of God’s 
decrees” (1QS 1:12) and “establish a covenant before God in order to 
carry out all that he commanded” (1QS 1:16-17). These statements 
suggest that the community originated with the express purpose of 
acquiring knowledge about how to be faithful to the commands of 
God. 1QS 5:7b-11 further develops this theme by showing compli- 
ance with the correct interpretation of the Torah to be a prerequisite 
to entrance to the community: 
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5:8 
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Whoever enters the council of the Community 

will enter the covenant of God in the presence of all who freely 
volunteer. 

He shall swear with a binding vow to return to the Law of Moses, 
according to all that he commanded, with whole 

heart and whole soul, to all that has been revealed from it to the 
sons of Zadok, the priests who keep the covenant and seek his 
will, and to the multitude of the people of their covenant 

who freely volunteer together for his truth and to walk accord- 
ing to his will. And he shall swear by the covenant to be separate 
from all the people of injustice who walk 

in the way of wickedness. For they are not reckoned in his cov- 
enant because they have neither inquired nor sought after him 
concerning his statutes in order to know the hidden matters in 
which they have erred; 

by their own fault. And the revealed matters they have treated 
with insolence. 

Therefore, wrath will rise up for judgment and to execute ven- 
geance by the curses of the covenant, in order to perform on 
them great 

judgments for everlasting annihilation, leaving no remnant. 
(1QS 5:7b-13a) 
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The individual who wishes to enter the community must commit 
himself to return to the Torah by complying with the revelation that 
the priestly leadership and the community as a whole possesses.'” 
This description both underscores the privileged knowledge of the entire 
group, and demonstrates the vital relationship between joining the com- 
munity and gaining access to the correct interpretation of the scriptures 
(cf. 1QS 1:7-9; 8:14-16; 9:17-19). The passage presents this knowledge 
as a revelation (77337) that the community obtains through the study of 
the Torah, on the one hand, but as something hidden (nno?) from 
outsiders who do not search the decrees of God, on the other. 1QS 
5:7b-13 thus defines the elect status of the community in terms of its 
exclusive knowledge and capacity to interpret the Torah, and uses this 
description as the basis for contrasting them with other Jews. 

1QS 8:11b-16a draws a similar link between the identity of the 
Qumran community and its collective interpretation of the scriptures, 
and describes this activity as the end-time realization of prophecy: 
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1 As Fraade, “Interpretive Authority,” 53, points out, 1QS 5:8-10 indicates that 
the new member commits himself to the divine revelation that has been disclosed 
to the priestly leaders as well as to the community as a whole. He argues that the 
passage portrays entrance to the community as tantamount to engaging in the study 
and practice of its “esoteric” Torah (cf. 1QS 6:13-15), and maintains that the correct 
knowledge and practice of the Torah were revealed to the entire community through 
their ongoing study and interpretation. Similarly, P. Wernberg-Moller, The Manual 
of Discipline: Translated and Annotated with an Introduction (STDJ 1; Leiden: Brill, 
1957), 95, suggests that noun 51235 in 1QS 5:9 refers to the particular interpretations 
that are revealed to the community through their Torah study. See, also, 1QS 6:6-8, a 
passage that describes the responsibility of the entire community to study the Torah 
continually (cf. CD 13:2-3). 

10 In other words, what is hidden from outsiders is revealed exclusively to the 
community. See Lawrence H. Schiffman, The Halakhah at Qumran (SJLA 16; Leiden: 
Brill, 1975), 24; cf. Wernberg-Moller, Manual, 95; Fishbane, “From Scribalism to 
Rabbinism," 449. As Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 334-6, notes, 1QS 5 envisions 
two forms of nigleh, one referring to the exclusive understanding of the community 
(5:8-9) and the other referring to the Torah itself which all Israel possesses (1QS 
5:10-11). He argues that the key to understanding 1QS 5:8-11 lies in recognizing these 
two different uses of nigleh. 
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8:11b And every matter which has been hidden from Israel but which 
has been found out by 

8:12 the Interpreter, he should not conceal from them out of fear of 
a spirit of desertion. And when these have become a community 
in Israel 

8:13 according to these regulations they shall be separate from the 
midst of the dwelling of the people of sin to walk to the desert 
in order to prepare there his path. 

8:14 As it is written (Isa 40:3) “In the desert, prepare the way of ****, 
make straight in the desert a highway for our God." 

8:15 This is the study of the law wh[i]ch he commanded through the 
hand of Moses to do according to all that has been revealed from 
age to age 

8:16a and according to what the prophets have revealed through his 
holy spirit. 

(1QS 8:11b-16a) 


Here the text shows the legitimacy of the exegesis of the Qumran com- 
munity in at least three ways. First, by indicating that the knowledge of 
the Interpreter was hidden (NDIN) from the rest of Israel, but disclosed 
to the community, 1QS 8:11 highlights that only the community pos- 
sesses the knowledge necessary to interpret the scriptures. Second, the 
passage asserts the legitimacy of the ongoing interpretive activity of 
the group by portraying it as a continuation of the periodic revelation 
that began with Moses and the prophets.'*' Third, by representing the 
scriptural interpretation of the entire community as the fulfillment of 
Isa 40:3, 1QS 8:14-15 gives their exegetical activity prophetic sanction 
and shows it to be the outcome of God's pre-ordained plan.’ The 
descriptions of the privileged knowledge and scriptural interpretation 
of the community thus serve to demonstrate the authoritative status 
of their exegetical activity and to present it as the essential key to the 
proper observance of the Torah. 


Summary 
This brief overview of some key texts from the Qumran literature draws 
attention to the various ways that the community attempted to demon- 


5! Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 334-9. Since in 1QS 9:13, the Maskil replaces the 
prophets as the recipient of periodic revelation, we can infer that the study of the law 
in 1QS 8:15 represents a continuation of the periodic revelatory activity of the proph- 
ets. Compare 1QS 9:13—“He (the Maskil) should fulfill the will of God in compliance 
with all revelation for every period; he should acquire all the wisdom that has been 
gained according to the periods"—with 1QS 8:15-16. 

1? Shemesh and Werman, “Hidden Things,” 421. 
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strate the authoritative status of its scriptural interpretation and to define 
itself with reference to this exegetical activity. Various claims to possess 
divine revelation or a special insight from God point up the legitimacy 
of the scriptural interpretation of the community and, in turn, function 
as a means of distinguishing between insiders and outsiders. Moreover, 
by linking the origins of the community to the fulfillment of the Jewish 
scriptures, the group could provide scriptural justification for its exist- 
ence. This description of their continuity with the Jewish scriptures was 
also closely linked with the argument that they possessed an end-time 
revelation of the correct meaning of the scriptures. 


1.5 CONCLUSION 


In the first part of this chapter, I offered a brief survey of texts that 
provide evidence of the emergence of inspired exegesis as a mode 
of revelation during the Second Temple period. In the second part, 
I explored how certain Jewish interpreters claimed to possess this 
inspired understanding of the Jewish scriptures and used such claims 
to present their groups as the elect of Israel over against other Jews. 
Although they were expressed in diverse ways, these self-defining strate- 
gies often included the following characteristics: 1) the description of a 
privileged knowledge or ability that enabled an interpreter or group to 
understand the scriptures correctly (e.g., Daniel; 1QpHab; 1QH*; CD; 
1QS); 2) the claim to possess direct continuity with the revelation of the 
ancient prophets or patriarchs (e.g., Daniel 9; 1QpHab 7; CD 2-3); 3) 
the presentation of this special knowledge as an eschatological gift and 
end-time fulfillment of the scriptures (1Enoch 85-90; 93; 1QH* 12; 1QS 
8); 4) the presentation of the origins of or entrance to the community 
as the adoption of this knowledge and correct scriptural interpretation 
(e.g., CD 5-6; 1QH* 12-13; 1QS 5, 8;); and 5) the use of the claim to the 
correct understanding of the scriptures to differentiate between insid- 
ers and outsiders to the community, or to present the in-group as true 
Israel (e.g., Daniel 11-12; 1 Enoch 85-90; 93; 1QH* 12; CD 2-3; 5-6). 
In these various ways, descriptions of authoritative exegesis provided 
early Jewish groups with a means of articulating community identity. 
In the chapters that follow, I will explore the use of similar strategies 
in the writings of Luke and Justin. In Chapter Two, I will compare 
their attempts to demonstrate that Christ-believers possess an inspired 
ability to understand the Jewish scriptures and to use this claim to 
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define the boundaries of the Christ-believing community. Here I will 
also evaluate their respective configurations of the continuity between 
the revelation of ancient prophecy and the inspired exegesis of these 
sacred texts by Christ-believers. Subsequently, in Chapter Four, I will 
compare and contrast their depictions of the scriptural interpreta- 
tion of Christ-believers as an eschatological gift that fulfills scriptural 
promises, and consider how this type of description provides scrip- 
tural justification for their respective distinctions between insiders and 
outsiders to the Christ-believing community. Finally, in Chapter Five, 
I will discuss the differing ways that Luke and Justin appropriate the 
Jewish scriptures as part of an attempt to present members of their 
group as the true heirs of the heritage and scriptures of Israel. 


CHAPTER TWO 


EXEGESIS AND COMMUNITY IDENTITY IN THE WRITINGS 
OF LUKE AND JUSTIN* 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


Even as some early Jewish exegetes mapped the boundaries for their 
groups by asserting that they had access to special knowledge or a divine 
revelation of the true meaning of the Jewish scriptures, so the Jesus 
movement emerged as an early Palestinian Jewish sect that also laid 
claim to these sacred texts by asserting that it possessed an authorita- 
tive ability to interpret them. Over time, however, this group came to 
be comprised of both Jews and non-Jews. Despite this shift in ethnic 
composition, the community continued to present scriptural exegesis 
as the special province of Christ-believers. The writings of Luke and 
Justin Martyr serve as important examples of how this early Christian 
practice took form. As noted in the introduction, a number of stud- 
ies have examined Justin's reinterpretation of the Jewish scriptures 
for the non-Jewish Christian church. Likewise, scholars of Luke-Acts 
frequently discuss Lukes use of the LXX as a means of presenting the 
events that he narrates as the fulfillment of ancient prophecy. Even 
more significant to my study, however, is their common attempt to 
appropriate the Jewish scriptures for Christ-believers by showing that 
they have a special authority to interpret them. Like a number of early 
Jewish authors, Luke and Justin present the exegesis of their group as 
divinely inspired revelation and use this type of claim to show that the 
Christ-believing community held a privileged status in relation to the 
Jewish scriptures. 

In this chapter, I will first provide an analysis of this common self- 
defining strategy in the writings of Luke and Justin. To do so, I will 


* Throughout Chapters 2-5, Greek citations of the New Testament are from the 
United Bible Societies Greek New Testament, fourth revised edition (Stuttgart: Biblia- 
Druck, 1998) and the Greek citations of Justin Martyr's writings are from Denis 
Minns and Paul Parvis, eds., Justin, Philosopher and Martyr: Apologies (Oxford: OUP, 
2009); Miraslov Marcovich, ed., Dialogus cum Tryphone (PTS 47; New York: Walter 
De Gruyter, 1997). English translations are my own, produced in consultation with 
the translations listed in the primary sources section of the bibliography. 
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compare the following aspects of their representations of scriptural 
interpretation: 1) their portrayal of the exegesis of Christ-believers as 
an outcome of a divine revelatory experience and of instruction from 
the risen Christ, and 2) their depiction of the connection between this 
inspired interpretation and entrance to the Christ-believing commu- 
nity. Subsequently, I will point out some of the differences between 
the way that Luke and Justin attempt to demonstrate the authoritative 
status of the exegesis of Christ-believers and consider the impact that 
these differences have upon their respective descriptions of the knowl- 
edge of the Christ-believing community. 

Although scholars have long observed that the writings of Luke and 
Justin bear significant similarities, determining the precise genealogical 
relationship between their works remains elusive.' Consequently, I will 
not here attempt to determine the specific literary relationship between 
Luke and Justin. Instead, I will treat them as “independent theologians” 
who sometimes use parallel Jesus traditions but develop these sources in 
both similar and disparate ways.” Whereas their similarities may suggest 
that Luke and Justin were part of the same “theological movement,” 
the differences between them demonstrate that their viewpoints, and 
the issues that they address, are not wholly congruent. 


1! J. A. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles (New York: Doubleday, 1998), 53; C. K. 
Barrett, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (ICC; 2 vols.; 
Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994-1998), 1:44; see further discussion of this issue in the 
introduction. 

? Oskar Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy: A Study in Justin Martyr’s Proof-Text 
Tradition: Text-Type, Provenance, Theological Profile (NovISup 106; Leiden: Brill, 
1987), 432. 

> Although Overbeck and O'Neill share the similar view that the writings of Luke 
and Justin arose out of the same second-century theological milieu, F. Overbeck, 
"Ueber das Verháltniss Justins des Martyrers zur Apg,” ZWT 15 (1872): 305-49, offers 
a more nuanced position than that of O'Neill. See also Niels Hyldahl, Philosophie und 
Christentum: Eine Interpretation der Einleitung zum Dialogue Justins (Acta 'Theologica 
Danica IX; Copenhagen: Prostant Apud Munksgaard, 1966), 261-72. Similarly, 
Richard I. Pervo, Dating Acts: Between the Evangelists and the Apologists (Santa Rosa, 
CA: Polebridge, 2006), 309-42, has more recently argued for a second-century date 
for Acts, in part, because this text exhibits some characteristics that resemble those 
found in second-century writings. 
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2.2 A COMMON EMPHASIS: SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION AND 
THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 


Scriptural interpretation plays a vital role in the writings of both Luke 
and Justin. Luke expresses this emphasis in two important ways. First, 
within his account, he frequently presents scriptural exegesis as an 
essential element of the proclamation of Jesus and Christ-believers. 
The inaugural sermons of Jesus, Peter, and Paul serve as particularly 
important examples of how Luke develops this theme because they 
function as paradigmatic scenes that exemplify what occurred on other 
occasions where the details are not included.* As such, they demon- 
strate the central role that the scriptures play in the message of Christ 
and Christ-believers. In his first sermon, for example, Jesus reads and 
interprets Isa 61:1-2 and Isa 58:6b in a synagogue setting on the Sabbath 
(Luke 4:16-30). Here Luke also indicates that scriptural reading and 
teaching was customary for Jesus (Luke 4:16—Kat& tò eim0d¢ abt). 
That Luke presents exegesis as the focal point of such an inaugural event 
and as a normative practice of Jesus strongly suggests that he regarded 
scriptural interpretation as a central element of the message of Jesus.° 


^ So M. Scheckenburger, Ueber den Zweck der Apostelgeschichte: Zugleich eine 
Ergaenzung der neueren Commentare (Bern: C. Fischer, 1841), 127-51; cf. e.g., Philippe 
H. Menoud, “Le Plan des Actes des Apotres,” NTS 1 (1954): 47; Robert C. Tannehill, 
The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts: A Literary Interpretation (2 vols. Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1986-1990), 2:164-6; I. Howard Marshall, ^Luke's Portrait of the Pauline 
Mission" in The Gospel to the Nations: Perspectives on Paul's Mission (ed. Peter Bolt 
and Mark Thompson; Downers Grove: IVP, 2000), 99-113; David Pao, Acts and the 
Isaianic New Exodus (WUNT 130; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000), 99. 

* Birger Gerhardsson, Memory & Manuscript: Oral Tradition and Written Trans- 
mission in Rabbinic Judaism and Early Christianity (ASNU 22; Livonia: Dove, 1961), 
226, suggests that the synagogue sermon in Nazareth demonstrates the way in which 
"Jesus began to expound the Scriptures during the period of his earthly ministry" 
(226) and maintains that Luke 4:16-30 gives a programmatic and paradigmatic descrip- 
tion of the work of Jesus. Several scholars also argue that Luke 4:16-20 serves as a 
"prototype" of preaching scenes in Acts. See, e.g., John Drury, Tradition and Design in 
Luke's Gospel: A Study of Early Christian Historiography (Atlanta: John Knox, 1976), 
87; Hans Conzelmann, The Theology of St Luke (trans. Geoffrey Buswell; New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960), 34-8; Heinz Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium (HTKZNT; 
2 vols.; Freiburg: Herder, 1982-1994), 1:238; Gerhard Lohfink, Die Sammlung Israels: 
eine Untersuchung zur lukanischen Ekklesiologie (SANT 39; München: Kósel-Verlag, 
1975), 44-6; Robert C. Tannehill, “The Mission of Jesus According to Luke 4:16-30," 
in Jesus in Nazareth (ed. Erich Grásser; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1972), 59-63; Joseph A. 
Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke (AB 28, 28A; 2 vols.; Garden City: Doubleday 
& Company, 1981-1985), 1:537; Joseph B. Tyson, "Ihe Gentile Mission and the 
Authority of Scripture," NTS 33 (1987): 619-31. 
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Similarly, the first sermons of Peter and Paul contain lengthy exposi- 
tions of the Jewish scriptures that serve as an extension of the message 
of Jesus (Acts 2:17-36; 13:13-52). Moreover, Jesus and Paul often teach 
in Jewish synagogues (e.g., Luke 4:16-30, 31-32, 44; 6:6; 13:10; Acts 
13:13-52; 14:1ff 17:1ff 18:4ff 19:8), a location that strongly suggests 
the inclusion of scriptural reading and exposition.* 

Luke frequently depicts these sermons as “the word of God” (ô Aóyog 
tod Oeo), the “word of the Lord" (6 Aóyog tod kvpíov), or simply 
“the word" (ò Aóyog); Although this phraseology need not always 
refer to discourse that includes scriptural exegesis in Luke's writings, 
the context in which Luke situates such phrases often suggests that 
their referent was the proclamation of how Christ fulfilled the Jewish 
scriptures. For example, in Luke 4:31-32, he uses ó Aóyog avtod to 
refer to the message that Jesus preached in Capernaum on the Sabbath 
day. Both the Sabbath synagogue context and the preceding sermon of 
Jesus (Luke 4:16-30) imply that “his message” (6 Aóyog o109) in Luke 
4:31-32 revolved around the interpretation of the Jewish scriptures. 
Similarly, in Acts 2:41, Luke uses tov Adyov aùtoô to refer to a mes- 
sage of Peter that essentially consists of scriptural citation and exposi- 
tion (Acts 2:17-36). Again, in Acts 4:4, Luke uses tov Aóyov to refer 
back to the message of Peter in Acts 3:12-26, which clearly includes 
the citation and interpretation of scripture. Likewise, Luke uses the 
term Aóyogc (Acts 13:15) and the phrases tov Adyov tod kvptou (Acts 
13:44; cf. 13:48-49) and tov Aóyov tod Oso (Acts 13:46) to refer to 
Paul's sermon at Pisidian Antioch, a message that centers upon scrip- 
tural exposition. Furthermore, in Acts 6:1-5, the Twelve recognize the 
importance of attending to the “word of God" (Aóyov tod 000) and 


€ Whether Luke regards the synagogue as a public institution or a more private vol- 
untary association, Sabbath teaching in these types of contexts would typically include 
the reading and interpretation of the scriptures. This is how Luke elsewhere presents 
the activities of the synagogue (e.g., Acts 9; 13; 18). For further discussion of evidence 
for scriptural study in first-century synagogues, see Anders Runesson, The Ancient 
Synagogue from its Origins to 200 C.E.: A Sourcebook (Ancient Judaism and Early 
Christianity 72; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 208-54. 

7 6 Aóyoc tod 009 in Luke 5:1; 8:11, 21; 11:28; Acts 4:31; 6:2, 4, 7; 8:14; 11:1; 12:24; 
13:5, 7, 46, 48; 16:32; 17:13; 18:11; 19:20; 6 Aóyog tod Kvptov in Acts 8:25; 13:44, 46, 
49; 15:35, 36; 16:32; 19:10; 20:35; and ó Adyog in Luke 4:22, 32, 36; 6:47; 8:12, 13, 15; 
9:26, 28, 44; 10:39; 21:33; 24:19, 44; Acts 2:22, 40-41; 4:4; 6:4; 8:4; 10:36, 44; 11:19; 
13:26; 14:3; 25; 15:7; 16:6; 17:11; 207, 32. 

* E.g., Luke 4:31-32; Acts 2:41; 4:4; 6:2, 4, 7; (probably 10:44; 15:7); 13:5, 15, 26, 44, 
46, 48, 49; 17:11, 13; 18:5; (possibly 18:11); 19:8-10; (possibly 19:20). 
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therefore devote themselves to prayer and the “ministry of the word” 
(Stakovia tod Adyov). This description suggests that their early activi- 
ties included the study of the Jewish scriptures.’ Therefore, although 
Luke does not always identify the message of Jesus and his followers 
as scriptural citation and exegesis, a number of pivotal scenes in his 
narrative indicate that, for Luke, scriptural interpretation stood at the 
core of their proclamation. 

Second, Luke opens his gospel by likening it to an “account of the 
events that have been fulfilled among us” (Luke 1:1) and as a narra- 
tive of what had been handed down by “eyewitnesses and servants of 
the word” (Luke 1:2). These introductory statements have the effect 
of presenting the story that follows as a type of scriptural exposition; 
they indicate that it contains an account that explains how the Jewish 
scriptures have been realized through recent events. By beginning 
his story in this way, Luke presents his own writings as an ongoing 
expression of the exegetical tradition that began with Christ and was 
passed down to the first disciples.” Even as Luke reports several epi- 
sodes in which Jesus and the apostles proclaim the fulfillment of the 
scriptures, so he himself narrates the story of how these sacred texts 
have been fulfilled. 

Like Luke, Justin portrays the Jewish scriptures as central to the 
proclamation of Christ-believers. This emphasis takes a slightly dif- 
ferent form in the works of Justin, however, since Luke and Justin 
write in different genres. Luke narrates the first-century story of Jesus 


? Commentators rarely attempt to describe what Luke might mean by the “ministry 
of the word” in Acts 6:4. Barrett, Acts, 1:313, suggests that this activity refers to the 
preaching of the apostles, since this is how he interprets the use of the term “word” 
throughout Acts; cf. F. F. Bruce, The Book of Acts (Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1988), 
183; Darrell L. Bock, Acts (BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007), 260. Gerhardsson, 
Memory & Manuscript, 245, argues that the “ministry of the word” in Acts 6:1-5 
would have included the reading of scripture, together with the recitation of oral tra- 
ditions about Jesus. That is, it represented “the process of ‘taking stock’ of that which 
is given in the Scriptures and the tradition of Christ, and that which was revealed 
in the yet unfinished miraculous course of salvation” (245). In view of the empha- 
sis upon scriptural interpretation throughout Luke-Acts, this latter conclusion seems 
probable. 

Robert G. Hall, Revealed Histories: Techniques for Ancient Jewish and Christian 
Historiography (JSPSup 6; Sheffield: SAP, 1991), 172, notes that Luke attempts to show 
that he shares the task and message of the disciples, including their inspired interpre- 
tation of the Jewish scriptures. 
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and the birth of the Jesus movement," whereas the writings of Justin 
take the literary form of an apologetic address to the Roman Emperor 
Antonius Pius (138-160 ce) and, in the Dialogue with Trypho, a debate 
with a Jewish refugee of the Bar Kokhba war (135 ce). Despite these 
differences, in a manner not unlike Luke, Justin presents the Jewish 
scriptures as an essential part of the message of Christ-believers and 
casts himself in the role of a herald of the gospel who perpetuates 
this exegetical tradition.? Moreover, as in the prologue to Luke-Acts, 
Justin draws an explicit link between the written traditions about Jesus 
and the fulfillment of the Jewish scriptures."" 


1 There is not wide agreement regarding the precise genre of Luke-Acts but 
proposals include the following: biography (C. Talbert); novel (R. Pervo); epic 
(D. MacDonald); and history. Among those who regard Luke-Acts as history, four 
historical subgenres have been proposed: general history (D. Aune); political history 
(D. Balch); Deuteronomistic history (T. Brodie); and apologetic history (G. Sterling). 
The majority of scholars hold that Luke-Acts belongs within the genre of historiog- 
raphy but also recognize that Luke draws upon a wide variety of literary techniques. 
For helpful resources that discuss this issue at length, see Thomas E. Phillips, "Ihe 
Genre of Acts: Moving toward a Consensus?" CBR 4 (2006): 365-96; cf. Joel B. Green 
and Michael C. McKeever, eds. Luke-Acts and New Testament Historiography (IBR 
Bibliographies 8; Grand Rapids: Baker, 1994); Loveday Alexander, "Fact, Fiction and 
the Genre of Acts," NTS 44 (1998): 380-99; Bock, Acts, 8-12. I am taking the prologue 
in Luke 1:1-4 as an introduction for both Luke and Acts. Regardless of the specific 
genre in which Luke writes, he clearly aims to narrate an account that describes the 
life of Jesus and the birth of the Jesus movement. 

? Justin represents his first Apology as an address to members of the imperial court: 
the Roman emperor Antoninus Pius, his son Marcus Aurelius (Verissimus), and Lucius. 
On the surface, he appears to petition the state authorities on behalf of Christians in 
order to obtain relief from prosecution. A number of scholars have argued, however, 
that the Apologies are a fictitious literary creation. See, e.g., Erwin R. Goodenough, 
The Theology of Justin Martyr (Jena: Verlag Frommannsche Buchhandlung, 1923), 
82-4; cf. Charles Munier, Saint Justin. Apologie pour les chrétiens: Edition et traduc- 
tion (Paradosis 39; Fribourg: L'University de Fribourg, 1995), 182; P. Lorraine Buck, 
"Justin Martyr's Apologies: Their Number, Destination, and Form," JTS 54 (2003), 
56-9. Similarly, there is no way to determine for certain whether the Dialogue reflects 
an authentic debate. As many have noted, Justin shapes and restricts the role of 
Trypho in his discourse so that often he functions as little more than a ‘straw man’ 
who asks leading questions that serve his apologetic purposes. See, e.g., Niels Hyldahl, 
"Tryphon and Tarphon,” StTh (1956): 77-88; Graham N. Stanton, "Justin Martyr's 
Dialogue with Trypho: Group Boundaries, ‘Proselytes’ and *God-fearers" in Tolerance 
and Intolerance in Judaism and Christianity (ed. Graham N. Stanton and Guy G. 
Stroumsa; Cambridge: CUP, 1998), 263. For a survey of the debate surrounding the 
origins of the Dialogue, see Timothy J. Horner, “Listening to Trypho”: Justin Martyr's 
Dialogue Reconsidered (CBET 28; Paris: Leuven, 2001), 16-38. 

B E.g., 1 Apol. 33.1; 34.1; 35.1; 40.1; 45.1; 47.1; 48.1, 4; 49.6; 50.1; 51.6, 8; 52.7; 59.1; 
60.8; Dial. 22.1; 39.4; 56.6; 62.4; 85.7; 86.1; 87.3; 139.3. 

^ Compare, for example, Luke 1:1-2 with Dial. 101.3; 102.5; 104.1-2; 105.1-6; 
106.1-4. See also Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum, 267-8. 
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Justin gives priority to scriptural interpretation in both 1 Apology 
and the Dialogue. In 1 Apol. 23.1, for example, he indicates that his 
message comes from the prophets and Christ, and explains that the 
scriptures will form the basis for his defense: 


“Iva è ÖN xoi toOto Qavepóv duiv yévntat, ónóco. Aéyouev uoóvrec 
TAP TOD Xprotod Kai t&v npoeAOóvtov AdTOD npognt&àv Udva GANOA 
oti koi TPEGBOTEPA TAVTOV TOV YEYEVNLEVOV GLYYPAOEWV. koi ODYL 
Dià TO THVT Aéyew adtoic napadexOfvar KErodpev, GAA’ Str tò à mes 
Aéyouev. 


But in order that this (the uniqueness of the incarnation and the work 
of Christ)? now might become clear to you, as many things as we speak, 
because we learned (them) from Christ and the prophets who preceded 
him, are alone true and older than all those who were writers. And we 
ask to be believed! not because we speak the same things (as all those 
who were writers) but because we speak the truth. 

(1 Apol. 23.1) 


Throughout 1 Apology Justin also exhorts his readers to recognize the 
truth of the Jewish scriptures by listening to his explanation of how 
Christ fulfilled them, and he repeatedly cites and interprets scriptural 
prophecy in an attempt to prove the veracity of the story and message 
of Christ (see especially 1 Apology 31-53). According to Justin, Christ- 
believers do not trust in statements without proof but in events that 
were foretold before they happened (1 Apol. 30.1). In this way, Justin 
presents the Jewish scriptures as predictions that authenticate the story 
of Jesus and the birth of the Christ-believing community. 

Not surprisingly, this emphasis upon the scriptures is still more 
pointed in the Dialogue, where Justin has Trypho sum up the debate 
by expressing the desire to meet again to continue "studying the scrip- 
tures themselves" (é&evóGovteg adtods totg Aóyovc; Dial. 142.1). As 


5 Here I am interpreting todto as a reference to what Justin has just said about 
Christ in his preceding argument. See also Minns and Parvis, Justin, Philosopher and 
Martyr, 139. 

1€ As Minns and Parvis, Justin, Philosopher and Martyr, 139, note, Justin here uses 
the language of petition. On this use of &&10@, see also Walter Bauer, A Greek-English 
Lexicon of the New Testament and other Early Christian Literature, 3rd. ed., revised and 
edited by Frederick William Danker (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), 94. 

7 [n the Dialogue, Justin uses both the terms Aóyog and ypóqn to refer to the Jewish 
scriptures. For this use of Aóyoc, see, e.g., Dial. 14.3; 25.7; 30.2; 31.2, 7; 32.6; 34.3; 37.3; 
38.2; 49.8; 50.2; 51.1; 55.2; 56.3, 4; 60.5; 62.1, 3, 4, 5; 64.4; 67.7; 69.4; 73.1; 77.4; 79.3; 
85.6, 8; 86.3; 87.2, 3; 92.5, 6; 93.3; 102.4; 110.3; 114.1; 117.4; 122.1; 126.6; 129.1, 2; 
130.1; 131.1; 137.1; 141.2. 
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Philip Bobichon observes, the Dialogue is, in essence, an exegetical 
exposition of the scriptures that takes a dialogical format.'* After the 
prologue of the Dialogue, Justin launches a sustained exegetical dis- 
cussion in the attempt to present Christ as the New Law (Dialogue 
10-47) and Messiah (Dialogue 48-108), and to depict Christ-believers 
as true Israel (Dialogue 109-142). He maintains that he bases his argu- 
ment “on the scriptures and facts” (Dial. 28.2), and sees his participa- 
tion in this type of exegetical debate as a God-given responsibility and 
stewardship: 


"EGHAVev ó onsípov tod oneîpor tóv ondpov: xoi O Lev čneoev eig thv 
Od6v, 6 02 eig tàs åkávÂðac, ð SE émi tà netpõðn, © Sè émi viv yv 
` [A > , 7 ^ 7 , x ^ ri ^ E JA 
thv kav. Eàniðı oov tod eivai nov kañv yv Aéyew Set: éneiðh ye 
éKketvog O épóg KUPLOG, WS ioxopóg kal SvVATdG, tà wa napà TE&VTOV 
&xoutíjoet &ADdv, Kai TOV oikovóuov TOV éovt00 Od katasıkáosı, ei 
yvopíGoi adtov, ià tò éxiotac8a1 Ott Svvatds otv ò xÜpiog avto 

San AR 23 ; nU UR E ; ; PU Ra ae d 
xoi ¿Abov årarrhosi tà idia, éni nG&cov tpánečav Sévta, GAA’ od 61 
aitiav otavdnrotodv KatopbEavta. 


The sower went out to sow the seed, and some fell on the path, and some 
in the thorns, and some upon the rocks, but some upon the good ground. 
It is necessary, therefore, to speak with hope that somewhere there might 
be good ground. Since, when he comes, my mighty and powerful Lord 
will demand his possessions from all, and will not condemn his steward 
if he (the steward) would make it known that, because he (the steward) 
understands that his Lord is mighty and when he comes will demand his 
possessions, he (the steward) has deposited to every bank and has not, 
for any cause whatsoever hidden (the possessions) in the ground. 

(Dial. 125.1-2; cf. Mark 4:10-20; Luke 8:4-18; 19:11-27; Matt 13:3-23; 
25:14-30) 


By referring to the parable of the sower and the parable of the talents 
in this passage, Justin portrays his exegesis of the Jewish scriptures as 
a message analogous with the earlier proclamation of Jesus and his 
followers. Just as the first disciples understood and proclaimed the 
true meaning of the scriptures (see, e.g., 1 Apol. 49.5; 50.12; Dial. 53.5; 
76.6), so Justin acts as an heir and faithful steward of this exegetical 
tradition.” 


'8 Philippe Bobichon, Justin Martyr: Dialogue avec Tryphon: Edition Critique, 
Traduction, Commentaire (Paradosis 47/1; Fribourg: Academic Press Fribourg, 2005), 
1:126-7. 

? Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 11-3, 256. 
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In sum, both Luke and Justin present the exegesis of the Jewish 
scriptures as a core element of the message of Christ and Christ- 
believers, and their own writings as an extension of this interpretative 
activity. Although the other synoptic gospels affirm that Christ fulfilled 
the Jewish scriptures, Luke more pointedly presents scriptural exposi- 
tion as a central part of the message of Jesus and his disciples.” Justin 
writes in a different genre, and draws upon a wider variety of sources 
and different proof texts in his representation of the exegesis of Christ- 
believers. Nevertheless, like Luke, he presents scriptural interpretation 
as a central activity of the Christ-believing community. 


2.3 AUTHORITATIVE INSTRUCTION AND REVELATORY ILLUMINATION 


2.3. Luke 


The most notable similarities between the accounts of Luke and Justin 
occur in their respective reports of the post-resurrection teachings 
of the risen Christ. Their explanations of these events have common 
peculiarities that are not found in other NT and early second-century 
Christian writings.” That other authors do not describe these post- 
resurrection episodes in the same way makes the correspondence 
between Luke and Justin all the more significant.” Both authors indicate 


20 Compare Luke 4:16-30 with the initial preaching of Jesus in Mark 1:14-15 and 
Matt 4:17, where Jesus announces the kingdom but does not interpret scripture. 
Compare also Mark 6:1-6 (cf. Matt 13:53-58), an account that resembles Luke 4:16-30 
but does not emphasize scriptural interpretation as Luke does. 

?' These similarities between their records of the passion predictions and post- 
resurrection teachings of Christ (Luke 9:45; 18:31-32; 24:13-53; Acts 1:1-11; 1 Apol. 
50.12; Dial. 53.5; 76.6; 106.1), in particular, lead Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 11-3, 
256, to conclude that Justin probably knew and depended on Lukan traditions, either 
directly or indirectly. Similarly, Andrew Gregory, The Reception of Luke and Acts in 
the Period before Irenaeus: Looking for Luke in the Second Century (Tübingen: Mohr 
Seibeck, 2003), 290-1, concludes that Justin draws upon material that is known to us 
from the end of Luke and suggests that this provides evidence that Justin depends on 
a Lukan source or the redactional material from the canonical Gospel of Luke. 

? Compare the commissioning of the twelve in the Epistle of the Apostles 30 (cf. 
ch. 19): “But he said unto us: Go and preach unto the twelve tribes, and preach also 
unto the heathen, and to all the land of Israel from the east to the west and from the 
south unto the north, and many shall believe on «me» the Son of God....Go and 
preach the mercifulness of my Father, and that which he hath done through me will I 
myself do through you, for I am in you, and I will give you my peace, and I will give 
you a power of my spirit, that ye may prophesy to them unto life eternal." Although 
this text indicates that the apostles would teach Paul about how Christ fulfilled the 
Jewish scriptures (see ch. 31), it does not refer to scriptural interpretation in its account 
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that the risen Christ provided an explanation of how he had fulfilled 
the Jewish scriptures, and both indicate that this was part of his earlier 
message to them.” In these accounts, Luke and Justin also explain how 
Christ-believers came to possess an inspired interpretation of the Jewish 
scriptures, and they use similar strategies to portray this exegesis as 
authoritative. For Luke, the process by which the first disciples arrive at 
a correct understanding of the Jewish scriptures involves two important 
prerequisites: the instruction of the risen Christ and divine revelation. In 
Luke 24:25-27 and 24:46-47, Jesus explains how the scriptures foretell 
his death and resurrection, and the inclusion of the nations. By provid- 
ing this explanation, he in essence teaches the disciples how to read the 
Jewish scriptures correctly: 


Kol adtdg einev xpóg adtobs, *Q åvóntor Kai Ppadeis tH Kapdia tod 
Motevew Eni não oic EAGANOAV oi npogfito: OdxL TadtA ger TADEiv 
tov Xpiotóv Kai eioeAOeiv eig thv SdEav adtod; Kai åpëáuevoç and 
Movoéws koi Gnd TAVTOV TOV TPOPNTOV OvepuTveuoev atoi Ev toco 
taic YPAMATS TH nepi EAVTOD. 


Then he said to them, “O foolish ones and slow in heart to believe in 
all that the prophets have spoken. Was it not necessary for the Messiah 
to suffer these things and to enter into his glory?” Then beginning with 
Moses and all the prophets, he interpreted for them the things about 
himself in all the scriptures. 

(Luke 24:25-27) 


Einev 62 npóg adtov<s, Odto1 ot Adyor pov oüc EAGANGA npóg DUS čt 
Ov oov uiv, Sti Set nÀnpoOfivoi mévta và yeypauuéva v TH vóu% 
Mo$oéog xoi totg TPOPHTAIS xoi WaALoIc nepi uo. tóte OujvoiGev 


of the commissioning of the twelve. See also the account of this commissioning in the 
Kerygma Petrou: * Accordingly, in the Preaching of Peter, the Lord says to the disciples 
after the resurrection, ‘I have chosen you twelve disciples, judging you worthy of me,’ 
whom the Lord wished to be apostles, having judged them faithful, sending them into 
the world to the men on the earth, that they may know that there is one God, showing 
clearly what would take place by the faith of Christ; that they who heard and believed 
should be saved; and that those who believed not, after having heard, should bear 
witness" (Strom. 6.6, Clement of Alexandria). Although fragments of the Kerygma 
Petrou refer to the scriptural interpretation of the apostles (Strom. 15.128), they do 
not associate the exegesis of the apostles with their commissioning by Christ nor do 
they present it as the outcome of a revelation from the risen Christ. Note also that no 
mention of scriptural interpretation occurs in the description of the commissioning of 
the apostles in the Apology of Aristides 2 or in the descriptions of the mission of the 
apostles in The Shepherd of Hermas (1X:17.1-4; 25.2). 

? Compare Luke 24:44-46; 1 Apology, 50.12; Dial. 53.5; 106.1. Skarsaune, Proof 
from Prophecy, 256, and Gregory, Reception of Luke, 284—5, also note these distinctive 
elements in the gospel of Luke and the writings of Justin. 
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adtOv tóv voOv TOD cuviévaui THC ypo«qóc: xoi Einev adtOIc Ott Oto 
yéypanto noBetv tov Xptotóv koi åvaotivar éx vekpóv tH «pin "uépo., 
xoi mpvyxOfivar éri tQ óvóuatı avto pevóvoixv eig &QEoW KLAPTLOV 
eig nåvta xà Ovn. &p&Guevot &nó TepovooATiu duets uópropeg tovtov. 
xoi [i600] eyo &nootéAAM thv ExayyeAiav tod natpós uov &o' Das: 
dueic 68 kabicate £v th nóAei Éoc od Evdbonobe &E yov Sbvauw. 


Then he said to them, “These are my words that I spoke to you while 
I was still with you—that everything written about me in the law of 
Moses, the prophets, and the psalms must be fulfilled.” Then he opened 
their minds to understand the scriptures, and said to them: “Thus it 
is written, that the Messiah should suffer and rise from the dead on 
the third day and that repentance for forgiveness of sins should be pro- 
claimed in his name to all nations, beginning from Jerusalem. You are 
witnesses of these things. And [see], I am sending the promise of my 
Father upon you; but stay in the city until you are clothed with power 
from on high.” 

(Luke 24:44-49) 


These passages have a uniquely Lukan flavor. Whereas Matthew has 
Jesus commission the eleven to make disciples of all nations by teach- 
ing them to observe all that he had commanded them (Matt 28:19-20), 
and the longer secondary ending of Mark has Jesus indicate that the 
disciples “proclaimed the good news everywhere" after the ascension 
of Jesus (Mark 16:19-20), the Lukan Jesus interprets the scriptures for 
the disciples (Luke 24:25-27) and charges them with the mission of 
perpetuating this message (Luke 24:44-48)." Luke does not simply 
indicate that the disciples recall certain scriptural passages and from 
this perceive how Christ fulfilled the Jewish scriptures.” Rather, he 
carefully reports that the risen Christ divulged the true meaning of the 
scriptures directly to the disciples and, in so doing, demonstrates the 
authoritative origin of their exegesis. 


^ Luke does not have Jesus cite a particular passage from the Jewish scriptures in 
Luke 24:25-27, 44-47, but refers to the necessity of his fulfillment of the law of Moses, 
the prophets, and the Psalms: in other words, the totality of scripture. The particularly 
Lukan character of these passages has long been noted, and the risen Christ's exposi- 
tion of the mystery of the passion in light of his fulfillment of the Jewish scriptures 
is also commonly recognized as a Lukan theme. See, e.g., Conzelmann, Luke, 157-9; 
U. Wilckens, Die Missionreden der Apostelgeschichte: Form- und traditionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen (WMANT 5; Neukirchener Verlag, 1974), 98 n. 1; Richard J. Dillon, 
From Eye- Witnesses to Ministers of the Word: Tradition and Composition in Luke 24 (AB 
82; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1978), 167; I. Howard Marshall, “The Resurrection of 
Jesus in Luke," TynBul 24 (1973): 91; Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 1:294. 

3 Contrast, e.g., John 2:17, 22; 12:16; 20:9. 
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Besides highlighting that the risen Christ himself explained the cor- 
rect meaning of the scriptures to the disciples, Luke indicates that they 
required a revelatory experience to comprehend them: Jesus had to 
open their minds (Luke 24:45)."5 This reference to the mind-opening 
of the disciples suggests that they needed supernatural assistance to 
grasp the scriptural interpretation of Jesus. Indeed, immediately prior 
to this revelatory encounter, Luke recalls their inability to understand 
Jesus’ previous explanations of how he would fulfill the Jewish scrip- 
tures (Luke 24:44; 18:31-33).” The use of the passive constructions 
in these earlier contexts—fv tò pua todto kekpvuuévov ÅT’ adTOV 
in Luke 18:34 (cf. Luke 9:45)—suggests that their lack of understand- 
ing was due to divine concealment; the confusion of the disciples was 
not simply a matter of being unable to make sense of what Jesus was 
saying.” By having Jesus recall these earlier scenes directly before he 


?* [n addition to demonstrating the need for this initial revelatory experience of the 
eleven, Luke sometimes indicates that other Christ-believers also require special reve- 
lation to understand the Jewish scriptures. For example, in the scene where the Lukan 
Jesus explains the Jewish scriptures to the two disciples on the road to Emmaus (Luke 
24:25-27), Luke indicates that the identity of Jesus was revealed to them (Luke 24:31). 
The use of the passive verb ówvotyOncov in the phrase otv 5é SinvotyOnoay oi 
óq8oAd01 Kai énéyvocov o1óv suggests that they received a supernatural experience 
similar to that of the eleven (compare ótfjvoiSev in Luke 24:45). Moreover, the descrip- 
tion of the experience of the eleven in Luke 24:45 resembles the description of Lydia 
in Acts 16:14b: “The Lord opened her heart to listen eagerly to what was said by Paul" 
(6 xópiog Gujvoi&ev Thy xopótov npoo£yew totg AaAovpEVOIg oro toô ITor0Aov). Since 
Luke typically associates scriptural interpretation with proclamations that occur in 
this type of context (e.g., Luke 4:16-21; Acts 13:13-41), he probably assumes that the 
preaching at a “place of prayer" on the Sabbath day includes exposition of the Jewish 
scriptures. 

? Luke indicates that the disciples did not understand how the death of Jesus would 
fulfill the Jewish scriptures whereas Matthew and Mark indicate that they did not 
understand Jesus' own predictions about his death. Compare the following passages: 
Matt 20:17-19; Mark 9:32; 10:32-34; Luke 18:31-34. William Wrede, The Messianic 
Secret (trans. J. C. G. Greig; Greenwood, SC: Attic Press, 1971), 170, 179, argues 
that Luke changed the Markan messianic secret to a passion secret; cf. Dillon, Eye- 
Witnesses, 24. 

8 Note also the use of the passive in Luke 24:16. I. Howard Marshall, The Gospel 
of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), 
394, also argues that the use of kpónto in Luke 18:34 (fiv... kekpopuévov on’ adtov) 
expresses this idea; the concealment from the disciples represents a “divine ‘veiling’ of 
what was said” (691). Similarly, Darrell L. Bock, Luke (2 vols. BECNT; Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1994-1996), argues that Luke 9:45 and 18:34 imply that God or some other spiri- 
tual force withheld comprehension from the disciples: “Putting the pieces together was 
an ability that God had not yet granted to the disciples” (2:1499; cf. 1:889); cf. Francois 
Bovon, A Commentary on the Gospel of Luke 1:1-9:50 (Hermeneia; trans. Christine 
M. Thomas; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2002), 393; Craig Evans, To See and Not Perceive: 
Isaiah 6:9-10 in Early Jewish and Christian Interpretation (JSNTSup 64; Sheffield: 
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opened the minds of the disciples, Luke emphasizes that the correct 
interpretation of the scriptures required more than a simple exposi- 
tion of them. A revelation from Christ, together with his exegetical 
instruction, was essential to their proper understanding of the true 
meaning of these sacred texts. Moreover, Luke indicates that further 
divine enablement to proclaim this message would come through the 
empowerment of the Spirit (Luke 24:49; cf. Acts 1:8). 

The post-resurrection instruction and revelatory experience of the 
disciples serves as part of the process by which they become authorita- 
tive transmitters of the interpretive tradition that Christ entrusted to 
them. Only after Jesus opened their minds and explained the scriptures 
to them did they receive the mandate to bear witness to his fulfillment 
of the Jewish scriptures (Luke 24:48). Yet Luke also demonstrates 
how subsequent Christ-believers gain access to and participate in pro- 
claiming this revelation. For example, he presents the preaching of 
Peter, Philip, and Paul as a continuation of the scriptural interpre- 
tation that Jesus entrusted to the disciples in Luke 24:44-47.” Luke 


SAP, 1989), 120. A. F. Loisy, L'Evangile selon Luc (Paris: Emile Nourry, 1924), 280, 
notes that although Mark presents the disciples as stubborn and therefore unable to 
understand, Luke attributes their misunderstanding to God. Against this consensus, 
Kenneth Duncan Litwak, Echoes of Scripture in Luke-Acts: Telling the History of God’s 
People Intertextually (JSNTSup 282; London: T&T Clark, 2005), 138-9, argues that the 
inability of the disciples “to grasp Jesus’ statements was not based on divine veiling but 
on the inability of their imaginations to integrate what Jesus was saying to them with 
their understanding of Jesus” (138). He asserts that Luke 9:45; 18:34; 24:44-47 do not 
indicate that there was a supernatural element related to the disciples’ misunderstand- 
ing but only a hermeneutical one. He maintains that the disciples could not under- 
stand the suffering and shame in the message of Jesus because it did not correspond 
to their expectations; cf. Joel B. Green, The Gospel of Luke (NICNT; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1997), 661. To reach this conclusion, however, Litwak must argue that the 
explanation in Luke 24:44-47 was somehow able to correct their misunderstanding in 
a manner that his former explanation in Luke 18:31-34 did not. This seems unlikely 
since both passages contain parallel explanations of Christ’s fulfillment of the Jewish 
scriptures: he would suffer, die, and rise on the third day. Since the disciples received 
essentially the same explanation in both passages, their inability to perceive the scrip- 
tures would probably not be remedied by the repeated explanation in Luke 24:44-47 
if their difficulty was only hermeneutical. 

? [n the context of Luke 24:44-47, the phrase bueig u&pvopeg tovtov in Luke 24:48 
almost certainly indicates that Luke sees Christ's fulfillment of the scriptures as a 
central part of the message of the disciples. See further discussion of this phrase in 
Chapter Four. 

? E.g., Acts 2:22-36; 3:17-26; 8:26-40; 10:34-43; 13:16-41; 26:22-23; 28:23-25. 
Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:285, points out that the speeches in Acts stand in con- 
tinuity with the preparation of the apostles for mission in Luke 24 and similarly 
assert that Jesus’ death fulfilled the plan of God (Acts 2:23; 4:28) and the Jewish 
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thus highlights the authority of the scriptural interpretation of the first 
disciples by showing how it originates with the teaching and divine 
enablement of the risen Christ and portrays this exegetical tradition as 
a revelation that subsequent Christ-believers perpetuate. 

The story of the encounter between Philip and the Ethiopian official 
(Acts 8:26-40) serves as an especially clear example of how Luke illus- 
trates the continuation of the scriptural interpretation that originated 
with the risen Christ. Scholars have often noted the links between Acts 
8:26-40 and the post-resurrection instruction of Christ in Luke 24.*! 
Even as Jesus unlocks the true meaning of the scriptures to the disci- 
ples in Luke 24:25-27, 44-47, so Philip provides an exegetical explana- 
tion of Isa 53:7-8 that enables the Ethiopian to understand this ancient 
text. By placing the citation of Isa 53:7-8 at the center of his account, 
Luke highlights the significance of scriptural interpretation for this epi- 
sode and reiterates how the Jewish scriptures predict that the messiah 
must suffer (cf. Luke 24:46).? As in Luke 24:44-47, Luke does not here 


scriptures (Acts 3:18; 13:27-29); cf. Luke Timothy Johnson, The Gospel of Luke (SP 
3; Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1991), 403. Similarly, Jacques Dupont, The Salvation 
of the Gentiles: Studies in the Acts of the Apostles (trans. John R. Keating; New York: 
Paulist, 1979), 129-54, demonstrates that the essential three points from the Jewish 
scriptures that Jesus outlines in Luke 24:44-49 (Christ must suffer, Christ must rise 
from the dead, and his message must be proclaimed to the nations) correspond to the 
central points of the preaching of his followers in Acts (e.g., Acts 2:17-36; 3:17-26; 
10:34-43; 13:13-41; 26:22-23). For further discussion regarding the close correspon- 
dence between the themes outlined in Luke 24:44-49 and the sermons in Acts, see 
Conzelmann, Luke, 157; Wilckens, Missionreden, 99-100; Dillon, Eye-Witnesses, 
212-5; Hall, Revealed Histories, 188-9. 

31 See, e.g., Barrett, Acts, 1:428, who sees a parallel between the Ethiopian's fail- 
ure to understand the meaning of Isa 53:7-8 and the description of the disciples in 
Luke 24:13-35. He also suggests a close link between the description of the process of 
scriptural interpretation in both contexts (Luke 24:27 óàp&ópuevog nò Moboéog xoi 
ONO n&vvov TOV npogntóv; Acts 8:35 &pEGUEVOS UNO ts ypoqfis vorotng); cf. David P. 
Moessner, “The Script of the Scriptures in Acts: suffering as God's ‘plan’ (BovAn) for 
the world for the ‘release of sins’,” in History, Literature, and Society in the Book of Acts 
(ed. Ben Witherington II; Cambridge: CUP, 1996), 230-2. Darrell Bock, “Scripture 
and the Realisation of God's Promises," in Witness to the Gospel: The Theology of 
Acts (ed. I. Howard Marshall and David Peterson; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 
53-4, suggests that Acts 8:35 and Luke 24:43-47 provide parallel summary appeals to 
scripture “where one text is cited, but others exist on the theme" (54); cf. Dillon, Eye- 
Witnesses, 112, who also points out that both Philip and the risen Christ meet travel- 
ers, engage in dialogue with them, and provide an exposition of the scriptures. 

» The chiastic structure of Acts 8:26-40 places the citation from Isa 53:7-8 and 
the Ethiopian's questions about its interpretation at the center of the account (Acts 
8:30-34). Although scholars draw varying conclusions about the precise center of the 
chiastic structure, they often note the presence of chiasm in Acts 8:26-40 and generally 
conclude that the citation and interpretation of scripture serve as a central part of the 
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provide a detailed description of the scriptural interpretation itself. 
Instead, he reports a dialogue that serves as a model for what occurs 
through the ongoing exegesis of the Christ-believing community.” In 
continuity with his depiction of the authoritative exegesis of the first 
disciples, moreover, Luke uses this account to demonstrate the legiti- 
macy of the scriptural interpretation and proclamation of Philip. 
Through his presentation of the question-answer interaction in the 
episode, Luke provides a close-up account of how Philip helps the 
Ethiopian to understand the scriptures (Acts 8:30-35).** When Philip 
hears him reading from Isaiah, he poses an initial question: “Do you 
understand what you are reading?” (Acts 8:30b). Such a query assumes 
that the meaning of the text is not self-evident; that the Ethiopian could 
read the passage did not ensure that he could understand it. Similarly, 
the question that the Ethiopian asks in response to Philip’s question— 
“How can I, unless someone guides me?” (Acts 8:31a)—suggests that 
correct interpretation requires the proper instruction of an informed 
interpretive guide.” Accordingly, in response to the third question of 
the Ethiopian official —" About whom, may I ask you, does the prophet 
say this, about himself or about someone else?" (Acts 8:24)—Philip 


passage. See, e.g., R. F. O'Toole, “Philip and the Ethiopian Eunuch (Acts VIII 25-40)" 
JSNT 17 (1983): 25-34; Dionisio Mínguez, “Hechos 8:25-40: análisis estructural del 
relato," Bib 57 (1976): 168-91; F. Scott Spencer, The Portrait of Philip in Acts: A Study 
of Roles and Relations (JEN TSup 67; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1992), 132; Christopher von 
Mueller, “Leserorientierte Fragen im Erzáhlwerk des Lukas,” TGI 93 (2003): 45. 

? As von Mueller, “Leserorientierte,” 46, observes, the story of the Ethiopian 
provides a model of one who is in search of God and truth; cf. Fitzmyer, Acts, 411, 
who argues that the episode "teaches Christians how they must learn to interpret the 
Hebrew Scriptures and learn from others, even as the eunuch sought understanding 
from Philip." As Tyson, "Gentile Mission,” 623, maintains, the “crux of the matter [in 
this episode] is the correct interpretation of a prophetic scripture." 

* On the significance of the question-answer format as a means of demonstrat- 
ing searching and vivid communication in the ancient world, see von Mueller, 
"Leserorientierte," 28, 46-7. According to von Mueller, the account provides a para- 
digm of a person who is searching for God and the truth. In his view, the question- 
answer format deepens the faith process and orients the reader to identify with this 
aspect of the account. 

3 Just as Luke portrays the need for Jesus to transmit the correct interpretation of 
the Jewish scriptures in Luke 24:25-27, 44-47, so he indicates in Acts 8:30-31 that 
proper perception of the scriptures requires someone to guide the interpretive process. 
As Barrett, Acts, 1:428, observes, these passages indicate that Luke does not regard the 
Jewish scriptures as self-explanatory. They require the mediation of an informed, or 
authoritative, interpreter; cf. Jacob Jervell, The Unknown Paul: Essays on Luke-Acts 
and Early Christian History (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1984), 130. George T. Montague, 
Understanding the Bible: A Basic Introduction to Biblical Interpretation (New York: 
Paulist, 1997), 7-8, suggests that Philip acts as just such an interpreter. 
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provides an explanation that indicates how the Jewish scriptures refer 
to Christ (Acts 8:35). These elements of the dialogue between Philip 
and the Ethiopian demonstrate Philip’s status as an authoritative inter- 
preter of scripture; he possesses the proper instructional insight that 
will enable the Ethiopian to understand the scriptures correctly. 

Luke also closely links scriptural interpretation to divine rev- 
elation in this passage, but he does so by emphasizing the inspired 
status of Philip rather than by describing the revelatory experience 
of the Ethiopian. For example, he prefaces their encounter with a 
description of the divine direction that Philip receives: the angel of 
the Lord instructs him to go to the road that runs from Jerusalem to 
Gaza (Acts 8:26). Luke also indicates that the Spirit directed Philip 
to approach the chariot of the Ethiopian (Acts 8:29). By opening the 
scene in this way, Luke shows how the entire exchange between them 
was arranged by God. As one who has been sent by God, Philip acts 
as a divinely inspired emissary who discloses the correct interpretation 
of the Jewish scriptures to the Ethiopian. 

Subsequent to Philip’s exposition of the Jewish scriptures and proc- 
lamation of Jesus, the Ethiopian asks a final question: “What is to 
prevent me from being baptized?” (Acts 8:36). The implicit answer— 
^nothing"—suggests that all the requirements for his baptism have 
been met; nothing hinders his inclusion once he believes Philip’s 
authoritative scriptural interpretation and proclamation about Jesus.?é 
Thus, in addition to presenting Philip as a divinely inspired messenger 
and informed exegete of the Jewish scriptures, the story demonstrates 
how the positive reception of the message and scriptural interpretation 
of the disciples of Jesus functions as a precursor to entrance to the 
Christ-believing community.” 


3% Apparently, the cryptic description of the Ethiopian's conversion was problem- 
atic for some early interpreters since some Western manuscripts provide an additional 
statement: "Ihen Philip said, 'If you believe with all your heart, you may.' And he 
answered and said, ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God’” (E, many minus- 
cules, it’? vg" syr^ "^" copS” arm). In A Textual Commentary on the Greek New 
Testament, Second Edition (Stuttgart: UBS, 1998), 315, Bruce M. Metzger explains the 
addition in this way: “Its insertion into the text seems to have been due to the feeling 
that Philip would not have baptized the Ethiopian without securing a confession of 
faith, which needed to be expressed in the narrative.” The insertion itself suggests that 
Luke did not provide criteria for baptism other than the Ethiopian’s reception of the 
scriptural interpretation that Philip provides. 

? |. Howard Marshall, The Acts of the Apostles: An Introduction and Commentary 
(INTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), 161, summarizes the event: “The Ethiopian 
is led to faith by the realization that the prophetic scriptures are fulfilled in Jesus.” 
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2.3.2 Justin 


Justin refers to the post-resurrection exegetical instruction of Jesus in 
four different passages, which attests to his emphasis upon this element 
of the mission of the apostles. In his first Apology, he indicates that 
the apostles proclaimed the message about Christ to the nations and 
entrusted the scriptures to them: 


oi 68 &nd tv eOvOv, unõérote UNdev &KODOaVTES mepi TOD XptotoOd 
LEXPIC Ob oi And ‘TepovoaAnp eeABdvtes &nóotoAot adtod &ufjvocov 
TO nepi HDTOD xoi tàs npoontetog napéðorcav, TANPAOVEVTES yopüc xoi 
TLOTEWS toig EISMAOIC &nevóáGovto xoi TH &yevvýto Ded 61x 100 Xprot0d 
eavtove &véOnkav. 


But those who were from the nations never heard anything about Christ 
until when his apostles went out from Jerusalem and made known the 
things about him and handed over the prophecies. Then, being filled 
with joy and faith, they turned away from the idols, and dedicated them- 
selves to the unbegotten God through Christ. 

(1 Apol. 49.5) 


As he explains in 1 Apol. 50.12 and Dial. 53.5, this means that the 
apostles transmitted the interpretation of the biblical prophecies that 
Christ handed down to them after his resurrection: 


uetà odv tò otavpHOfiver aùtóv, koi oi yvópiuoi AdTOD réávteç 
dnéotnoav, Apvnokpevor adtov: botepov Ó£, k VEKPOV GVACTKVTOS 
xoi óoÜévtoc orbtoic xoi toic npoontetotg évroyetv ev oic névta TAdTO 
npoeipnto yevnodpeva O10 Gov toc, Kai siç obpavov &vepyóuevov iðóvteç 
Kal mMotevouvtes kal ó0vopiv?? éxetÜev adtoic neughetoav nap’ adtod 
Aoóvteg Kai eig nav yévog &vOpanwv éABdvtEc, tadta edidaEav, Kai 
&nóotoAot TpoonyopevdOnouv. 


Therefore, after he was crucified, even his acquaintances, having denied 
him, all stood aloof. But afterward, when he arose from the dead and 
appeared to them, and taught them to read the prophecies in which all 
these things were predicted as going to happen, and when they saw him 
ascend into heaven and believed and received power, which was sent 
there to them from him, they went to every race of human beings and 
taught these things, and they were called apostles. 

(1 Apol. 50.12) 


* Although Luke and Justin use different wording, both authors indicate that the 
disciples saw Jesus ascend into heaven and afterward received “power” (60voguc) to 
proclaim the correct interpretation of the scriptures (Luke 24:49-53; cf. Acts 1:8-9). 
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AAAS Kai Su to npophtov Zayaptov, Sti natayOjoetar abtd¢ ottoc 6 
Xpiotds Kai SiacKkoprioOjoovtar oi unto adtod, tpoegntedOn: Onep 
xoà yéyove. Metà yàp tò otavpwoOfivor adtov oi oov aÙtÂ Svteg yalnta 
adtTOD SieoKkedco8noav, Léxpic Stov åvéotn ék vekpôv Kal nénewev 
o0t00G STL OVTWS npoenephtevto nepi AdDTOD moÜetv adtóv: xoi oUto 
ne1oVévtes Kai eig THY rcov oikovuévnv EFeEADOvtEs tata 51daEav. 
But also through the prophet Zechariah it was foretold that this same 
Christ would be struck, and his disciples would be scattered (Zech 13:7), 
which also has happened. For, after he was crucified, his disciples, who 
were with him, were dispersed until he arose from the dead, and had 
persuaded them that it had been predicted about him that he would suf- 
fer in this way. And when they were persuaded thus, they went out into 
all the world and taught these things. 

(Dial. 53.5) 


Similarly, in Dial. 76.6-7, Justin asserts that no one was able to under- 
stand the prophecies of scripture—not even the apostles—before Christ 
explained their meaning: 


Ei «xoi» yàp tà TOV TPOONTOV nopoxekoAvupévog KEKTpLKTO nont 
yevnoóuevoç ó Xpiotòç xoà uetà TadtA ná&vtov KUpLEbowV, GAN’ oov ye 
dn’ oddevdc voetoOo é5bvato uéypic adtds Éneioe TODS &xootóAovG év 
tais YpAgaic voto. KeknpbyOar SiappHdnv. 

For <even> if through the prophets it had been announced cryptically 
that Christ would suffer and after these things would become Lord of 
all, it was therefore indeed impossible to be understood by anyone until 
he himself convinced the apostles that these things had been announced 
expressly in the scriptures. 

(Dial. 76.6-7) 


By presenting the explanation of the risen Christ as the source of the 
apostles’ understanding of the scriptures (1 Apol. 49.5; 50.12; Dial. 53.5; 
76.6—7) and indicating that they received power from him to proclaim 
the correct interpretation of the scriptures (1 Apol. 50.12), these accounts 
demonstrate the authoritative origin of their scriptural exegesis. 

The description in Dial. 76.6-7 especially demonstrates the depen- 
dence of the apostles upon Christ for their understanding of the scrip- 
tures: no one could grasp their meaning apart from the convincing 
explanation of Christ. Furthermore, Justin elsewhere reports that the 
risen Jesus reminded the disciples that he had predicted his suffer- 
ings and explained how his death would fulfill the Jewish scriptures 
even before his passion: “The apostles, after he arose from the dead 
and were convinced by him that he had told them before the passion 
that he had to suffer these things, and that this was foretold by the 
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prophets, repented for abandoning him when he was crucified” (Dial. 
106.1). This part of Justin’s account closely parallels the recollection of 
Christ's passion predictions in Luke 24:44 (cf. Luke 18:31-33).? In a 
manner very similar to Luke, Justin highlights the authoritative status 
of the exegesis of the apostles by showing it to be a disclosure that only 
the risen Christ could provide.” 

Elsewhere, Justin indicates that Christ-believers possess a privileged 
understanding of the scriptures by attributing their exegesis to divine 
revelatory insight, just as Luke does. For example, in the opening of 
the Dialogue, Justin recounts his attempts to discover the truth about 
God through the study of different branches of philosophy. During 
this search, he encounters a mysterious “old man” who explains that 
the Jewish scriptures were the only reliable source of truth: 


'Eyévovtó tiveg npò moAÀÀo0 xpóvoo mxé&vtov tovtov THV voniQouévov 
PlACG6MwV no. odótepot, LAKEPLOL kai ikaro Kai eoi etc, Oei nvevpat 
AaAńoavtes Kai tà UsAAOvta Ogonicavtec, & OT] võv yivetat npophtaç dé 
abtods katodo. Odtot uióvot tò KANBEc koi eiSov Kai tetrov &vOpónoic, 
unt’ evaaBnOévtes unte SvownnVévtes cwá, un ńttnuévor S6dEnNs, HAAG 
wove. tæta einóvtec & HKovoay Kal  eióov ayia nAnpabEevtes nveónoct. 
Loyyp&pwata dé adtov čti kal vov ðiauévet, Kai Zotw ÈVTOXÓVTO TOVTOIG 
TAetotov óoeAnÜfivo kai epi &py&v kai nepi téAouc KO àv yph ciðévar 
TOV Q1ÀÓGOQOv, niotevcavta £ketvotc... E0you OÉ GOL TPO mávtov qotóc 
&vovyÜOfivoi xXoc: où yàp ouvortà «toto o00& ovvontà n&oiv otw, 
ei UN to Oeóg 69 ovviévan xoi ó Xpiotóc adtod. 


A long time ago, certain ones lived who were more ancient than all 
these so-called philosophers, blessed and righteous and loved by God, 
who spoke by the divine Spirit and predicted the things about to hap- 
pen, which are now taking place. Now they call them prophets. They 
alone perceived and communicated the truth to humans, and they nei- 
ther deferred to nor feared anyone. Having no desire for personal glory, 
they spoke only the things which they heard and saw when they were 
filled with the Holy Spirit. Their writings still now remain, and the one 
who reads and believes them profits greatly (in his knowledge) about 
ancient things and end things, and about what a philosopher ought 


?? As Gregory, Reception of Luke, 285, and Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 256, 
both note, the link between Christ's pre-passion predictions from the scriptures and 
his post-resurrection teaching regarding Christ's fulfillment of the Jewish scriptures is 
peculiar to Luke and Justin. 

? Although Pervo, Dating Acts, 22, asserts that, unlike Luke 24, Justin presents 
the prophetic writings as "transparent forecasts of the passion and resurrection" that 
require no explanation, this conclusion appears to depend exclusively upon 1 Apol. 
50.12 without consideration of the other passages where Justin describes the transmis- 
sion of scriptural interpretation from Christ to the disciples. 
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to know....But above all, pray that the gates of light be opened for you; 
for «these things» (ie. the writings of the prophets) are neither per- 
ceived nor understood by all, except for the one to whom God and his 
Christ might give understanding.“ 

(Dial. 7.1-3) 


The "old man" indicates that no one could perceive the truth of scrip- 
tural prophecy apart from receiving illumination and understanding 
from God and his Christ (Dial. 7.3).? In the passage that immediately 
follows, moreover, Justin describes his own conversion to Christianity 
as just such a moment of divine enablement: a fire ignites in his soul 
and a love for the prophets and for those who were the "friends of 
Christ" * possesses him (Dial. 8.1). Besides indicating that correct 
understanding of the scriptures requires inspired revelation, then, Justin 
directly links this revelatory ability with the experience of becoming a 
Christ-believer.“ 

Throughout the Dialogue, Justin repeatedly identifies Christ-believers 
as those who have received a divine enablement, or “grace,” to under- 
stand the Jewish scriptures (Dial. 30.1; 58.1; 78.10-11; 92.1; 100.2; 
119.1). Although Justin does not explicitly outline what he means 


^ Although Thomas P. Halton, St. Justin Martyr: Dialogue with Trypho (ed. Michael 
Slusser; Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 2003), 14, represents 
the final phrase of Dial. 7.3 as “no one can perceive or understand these truths unless 
he has been enlightened by God and his Christ,” my rendering seeks to provide a more 
literal translation that helps to demonstrate the way that Justin presents the correct 
interpretation of the prophets as an exclusive gift of enlightenment. 

? Note also that, in Dial. 23.3, Justin refers back to this encounter with the old man 
and indicates that he received "heavenly doctrine” (Octov Aóyov) from him. 

? G. N. Stanton, Jesus and Gospel (Cambridge: CUP, 2004), 97, suggests that the 
phrase "friends of Christ" refers to the apostles and, by implication, their writings; cf. 
Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum, 229. J. C. M. Van Winden, An Early Christian 
Philosopher: Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho Chapters One to Nine (Philosophia 
Patrum 1; Leiden: Brill, 1971), 118-9, suggests instead that the phrase refers to Christ- 
believers of Justin's own time, especially martyrs; cf. Oskar Skarsaune, "Ihe Conversion 
of Justin Martyr," ST 30 (1976): 58. Justin elsewhere uses the phrase “memoirs of the 
apostles" to refer to the writings of the apostles (1 Apol. 33.5; 66.3; Dial. 100.4; 101.3; 
102.5; 103.6, 8; 104.1; 105.1, 5, 6; 106.1, 3, 4). 

^ A. Hofer, "Ihe Old Man as Christ in Justin's Dialogue with Trypho," VC 57 
(2003): 1-21, argues that Justin attempts to model his conversion story after Luke 24. 

^ The terminology and syntax that Justin uses to describe the gift of understanding 
that Christ-believers receive differs slightly in these passages but the meaning in each 
case is essentially the same. See, for example, Dial. 30.1 (x&pw [nape 0700] tod yv&vou); 
Dial. 58.1 (xópi napà 000 uóvn eig tò ovviévar tàs ypagacs adtod); 78.10-11 (xópiw 
&nó Tod Oe00...povOGvew); 92.1 (y&prtos tfj rapà Oeo Ad&Bor vofjoot tà eipnuévo 
Kal yeyevnuéva dnd TOV npoontóv); 100.2 (AnekóXvwev oov iiiv névta Sou Kai Gnd 
TOV ypo«àv SiG THs xépvtog HdDTOD vevornKapev); 119.1 (£Aóouev xópi x00 vooo). 
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by the phrase “grace to understand,” through his emphasis upon the 
necessity of praying for illumination (Dial. 7.3) and his description of 
the inability of humans to perceive God apart from the agency of the 
Holy Spirit (Dial. 3.6; 4.1; 7.3), he implies that the experience of receiv- 
ing “grace to understand” the scriptures requires a divine, or super- 
natural, enablement.*6 Justin thus attempts to identify Christ-believers 
as recipients of a divine revelation that enables them to comprehend 
the Jewish scriptures, as Luke also does. 

For Justin, the special ability of Christ-believers to comprehend the 
scriptures corresponds closely to the divinely-inspired status of the 
Jewish scriptures themselves. In his view, the writings of the prophets 
were the only reliable source of truth because these ancient figures did 
not produce their compositions through their own efforts to perceive 
God. Rather, they wrote “only the things which they heard and saw 
when they were filled with the Holy Spirit” (Dial. 7.1; cf. 4.1)." By 


‘© The meaning of the phrase “grace to understand” is widely disputed. David 
Aune, “Justin Martyr’s Use of the Old Testament,” BETS 9 (1966): 182, 186-7, argues 
that Justin saw himself as analogous to the Hebrew prophets and understood his 
ability to perceive their writings as “charismatic illumination.” Similarly, N. Pycke, 
“Conaissance rationelle et connaissance de grace chez saint Justin,” ETL 37 (1961): 
52-85, maintains that Justin views his ability to understand the scriptures as a super- 
natural endowment of knowledge. By contrast, R. Joly, Christianisme et Philosophie: 
Etudes sur Justin et les Apologistes grecs du Deuxiéme Siécle (Bruxelles: l'Université 
de Bruxelles, 1973), 104-13, argues that "grace to understand" refers to his ability to 
provide rational proof from the Jewish scriptures. Similarly, Skarsaune, Proof from 
Prophecy, 12, concludes that the phrase "grace to understand" refers to the transmis- 
sion of Christ's teachings rather than to a charismatic experience; cf. Anette Rudolph, 
"Denn wir sind jenes Volk...": Die neue Gottesverehrung in Justins Dialog mit dem 
Juden Tryphon in historisch-theologischer Sicht (Studien zur Alten Kirchengeschichte 
15; Bonn: Borengásser, 1999), 92-4, who suggests the following: "Die Traditionslinie 
verläuft damit vom auferstandenen Christus über die Apostel direct zu Justin. Er ist 
in seiner Schriftauslegung Schüler der Apostel und gibt die von ihnen empfangene 
Lehre weiter" (94). With Skarsaune, Rudolph regards Justin’s references to “grace to 
understand" as the reception of this apostolic teaching (e.g., Dial. 58.1). The conclu- 
sions of Skarsaune and Rudolph, however, do not adequately account for the way that 
Justin describes his own conversion as the experience of having his soul “set on fire” 
(Dial. 8.1), nor do they appear to take into consideration the old man's description of 
the need for illumination (Dial. 7.3). Although the phrases “gates of light,” “grace to 
understand,” and “set on fire" do not explain the precise nature of the revelation that 
Justin received, they imply that correct understanding occurred as a result of divine, 
Or supernatural, intervention. Moreover, in Dial. 58.1 and 78.10-11, Justin indicates 
that the source of this “grace to understand" the scriptures was God. These descrip- 
tions suggest that receiving "grace to understand" includes divine agency as well as 
the transmission of the apostles' teaching. 

" Even as the human mind required the assistance of the Holy Spirit to perceive 
God (Dial. 4.1), so the prophets wrote about what the Holy Spirit enabled them to 
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juxtaposing this description of the Jewish prophets with the exhor- 
tation to pray for divine enlightenment (Dial. 7.3), Justin draws an 
important connection between the inspired status of the scriptures 
and the revelatory gift of those who read them correctly. Just as the 
prophets “alone perceived and communicated the truth to humans” 
because the Holy Spirit inspired them (Dial. 7.1) so only those who 
read their writings with faith (Dial. 7.2) and with a divinely bestowed 
capacity to understand their meaning (Dial. 7.3) would gain access to 
the ancient knowledge contained within the Jewish scriptures. 


Summary 

Although they express themselves in distinctive ways, and write in 
different genres, Luke and Justin present the scriptural interpretation 
of Christ-believers as authoritative in a notably similar manner. This 
emphasis upon the privileged status of the exegesis of the Christ- 
believing community resembles the presentation of scriptural inter- 
pretation in a number of early Jewish texts. Additionally, both Luke 
and Justin emphasize that Christ-believers have received exegetical 
instruction from the risen Christ himself and both assert that Christ- 
believers alone have received divine inspiration to interpret these sacred 
texts. The stress upon the necessity of receiving exegetical instruction 
from Christ, in particular, resembles the focus upon the authoritative 
exegesis of the founder of the community in certain Qumran texts (e.g., 
1QpHab 1:16-2:10; 7:1-5; 1QH* 12:5-29).55 


hear and see (Dial. 7.1). For further discussion of the connection between Dial. 4.1 
and 7.1, see Van Winden, Philosopher, 70. By contrast, Hyldahl, Philosophie und 
Christendum, 191-2, denies a conceptual link between the two passages and even 
argues that the original text of Dial. 4.1 would not have included the phrase wi ayio 
nveópot kekoopnuévoc. This forms part of Hyldahl’s wider argument that Justin does 
not mention the Christian faith until later in the Dialogue. 

^ Joseph B. Tyson, Marcion and Luke-Acts: A Defining Struggle (Columbia: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, 2006), 46-7, argues that the author of Luke-Acts 
added the post-resurrection teaching about the scriptures to the pre-canonical form 
of the Gospel of Luke in order to counter the claims of Marcion. Yet the close corre- 
spondence between the presentation of authoritative scriptural interpretation by Luke 
and early Jewish interpreters suggests that the challenge of Marcion need not serve 
as the only explanation for Luke's emphasis upon the scriptures and the scriptural 
interpretation of Christ-believers. 
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2.4 IMPORTANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE EXEGESIS OF 
LUKE AND JUSTIN 


Although Luke and Justin similarly assert that Christ-believers possess 
an authoritative ability to interpret the Jewish scriptures, certain aspects 
of their representation of this exegesis differ. To introduce my discussion 
of these differences, I will compare their use of a near-parallel Jesus say- 
ing. Both Luke and Justin cite the saying to highlight the importance of 
understanding the truth that Jesus reveals, but each contextualizes the 
tradition in a distinctive manner. Luke 10:21-24 describes the special 
revelation that Jesus mediates to his disciples as a disclosure from the 
Father: 


Ev abt th Spa nyoAArdoato [év] tô nveópott tô åyi xoà einev, 
'E&ouoAoyotüuoi cot, mótep, Kópie to0 ovpavod koi tfjg ys, Ou 
ànékpvyacs tata UNO ooQQv xoi ouvetüv kal ÓAmekóQvoyog ont 
vnzíotg: vai 6 nathp, Sti oUtoc eddoKi. éyéveto ÉunpooÜ0év oov. IIóávcto 
got xapeóó0n oxó TOD notpóc uov, kal ooóelc yIVOoKEL Tic otv ò vióq 
ei uh ô natńp, xod Tig &ouv 6 nathp ei uh ò vió xoi @ &xv PobANTAL ó 
vióc &nokoX. yon. Koi otpageic npòç tobc uaðntàç Kat’ iðiav einev, 
Maxóptot oi ópOoA dol oi BAgnovtes à BAéneve. Aéyo yàp dutv Sti ROAACL 
Kpophtar Kai Baorrets nO0£Ancov ideiv & dpetc BAénete xoi ook Elda, 
Kal &kodoal & &kobete xoi ODK TKOVOaV. 


At that same hour he rejoiced in the Holy Spirit and said, “I thank you, 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because you have hidden these things 
from the wise and the intelligent and have revealed them to infants; yes, 
Father, for such was your gracious will. All things have been handed over 
to me by my Father; and no one knows who the Son is except the Father, 
or who the Father is except the Son and anyone to whom the Son chooses 
to reveal him.” Then turning to the disciples, he said to them privately, 
“Blessed are the eyes that see what you see! For I tell you that many 
prophets and kings wanted to see what you see, but did not see it, and 
to hear what you hear, but did not hear it” [italics mine]. 

(Luke 10:21-24) 


The passage follows immediately after a discussion between Jesus and the 
seventy, upon their return from announcing the kingdom throughout 
Judaea (Luke 10:17-20). After explaining how their mission affected the 
defeat of demonic forces, Jesus praises God for his revelation of what 
had long been hidden from human perception. The Jesus saying in this 
context thus depicts the kingdom that Jesus and his followers proclaim 


? Compare also the slightly different version of this Jesus saying in Matt 11:27. 
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as the focal point of revelation,” and Luke presents this manifestation 
of the kingdom as the culmination of what the prophets had longed 
to see and hear.” 

In Dial. 100.1-2, Justin places a near-parallel saying of Jesus within 
the context of a lengthy verse-by-verse citation and exposition of LXX 
Psalm 21 (Dial. 98-106). He cites the saying as evidence that “the gos- 
pel” affirms his conclusions about the mysterious interpretation of this 
psalm: 


TO è G&KdAovBov: LD be v yim KatorKels, ó Éxowoc, [100] "lopor- 
gonpatvev Ort «vv». éxaivov &Eiov Kai Oocvpocuo0 pée noretv, uexá 
TO otavpobiivar Gviotac8ar uéAXov tH tpitn ñuépg ék veKpOv, © Gnd 
TOD TATPOS HDTOD Aoov exer. “Oti yap Kai "oo Kai IopanA KaArettar 
6 Xpiotóc, dnéderga- Kai od uóvov év TH EdAoyia Kai looto xoi lovda 
tà nepi o0100 keknpüx8oi év pvotmnpiw Gnéde1Sa, <GAAG> xoi év TO 
evayyeAio On yéypantar eixóv- THóvro. uot rapadédotat D260 tod TATPÓG, 
Koi Oddeis YIVMOKEL TOV natépa ei uh ó VIG, ODSE TOV vióv ei UN O RATIP 
Koi oig &v ò vióg &nokoX yn. AneKdAvYEV ov TLV návta doo. xod. Gd 
TOV ypo«pàv Ià THs x&pvcoc ADTOD vevor|KaEV, YVÓVTEG ADTOV TPMTOTOKOV 
uv tod Oeo Kai npó návvov t&v KTIOLATOV <ÖVTA>, xod TOV TATPLAPY@V 
vidv, ére16n, Sià Thc Und yévoug adtHV ro pÜévov copkonoweíc, &vOparoc 
erdhe Kai &twos koi naðntòs oxéuewe yevéoBan. 


And what follows (from the psalm), “But you dwell in a holy place, O 
praise of Israel" (LXX Ps 21:4), signified that he was about to do «some- 
thing» worthy of praise and wonder, which he received from his Father 
when he rose from the dead on the third day after the crucifixion. For 
I have pointed out (Dial. 58.1-2; 91) that Christ is called both Jacob 
and Israel, and I have shown that not only in the blessing of Joseph and 
Judah have the things about him been proclaimed in a mystery, «but» 
also in the Gospel it is written that he said: All things have been handed 
over to me by my Father; and no one knows the Father except the Son; 
nor the Son except the Father, and those to whom the Son might reveal 
him (Matt 11:27; Luke 10:22). He thus revealed to us all things, as much 
as also we have understood from the scriptures by his grace, so that we 
know him as the First-begotten of God, as «the one who is» before all 
creatures, and as the Son of the patriarchs, since he assumed flesh by a 


5° As Marshall, Luke, 434, notes, the antecedent of “these things" (tadta) in Luke 
10:21 is not entirely clear. Nevertheless, the context of this passage strongly sug- 
gests that tata refers to the message and power of the kingdom (e.g., Luke 9:1-6; 
10:1-12). 

* Although Matt 11:25-27 and 13:16-17 recount material parallel to Luke 10:21-22, 
Luke alone records the mission of the seventy and links the saying with this mission 
(Luke 10:17-24). 
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virgin of their race, and submitted to become a human without comeli- 
ness or honor, and subject to suffering [italics mine]. 
(Dial. 100.1-2) 


Through his use of the inferential conjunction ov at the beginning of 
Dial. 100.2, Justin applies the Jesus saying to a revelation from the Jewish 
scriptures that Christ gives to his followers. As a result of this special 
understanding, he explains, Christ-believers are able to recognize that 
he is the “First-begotten” (1pwtdtoKoc) of God,” the one who is before 
all creatures, and the son of the patriarchs. Within the wider context of 
the Dialogue, this statement can be understood as a reference to how 
the Jewish scriptures themselves provide revelation about the incarna- 
tion and pre-existence of Christ.? 

Both Luke and Justin indicate that knowledge from Christ is neces- 
sary for arriving at a correct understanding of the Jewish scriptures, 
but each emphasizes a different aspect of this revelation. Whereas 
Luke uses the Jesus saying to present the proclamation of the king- 
dom as the focal point of correct understanding, to which the ancient 
prophets attest, Justin uses the saying to portray the Jewish scriptures 
as the primary object of revelation, to which the traditions about 
Jesus attest.“ In other words, Luke uses the Jewish scriptures as a lens 


? Note that Justin uses the term "First-begotten" (tpwtdtoxos) to refer to the pre- 
existent Christ, or Logos (e.g. 1 Apol. 23.2; 46.2; 63.15). 

5 In 1 Apology 63, Justin uses a near-identical Jesus saying to draw a similar conclu- 
sion. He twice repeats the saying—“No one knows the Father except the Son, nor does 
anyone know the Son except the Father, and those to whom the Son will reveal him" 
(1 Apol. 63.2; cf. 63:15)—to argue that Jews have not recognized the nature of God or 
his Son, the Logos. Justin argues that since the angel identified himself as “I am who 
I am, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob" (Ex 3:14-15; cf. 
1 Apol. 63.11), Jews wrongly assume that the “angel” who spoke with Moses was really 
the Father. He contends that Jews do not understand Exod 3:14-15 correctly because 
they do not recognize that the pre-existent Christ, the Logos, spoke to Moses from the 
burning bush. The saying in this context thus serves as an indictment of Jews for their 
inability to understand how the scriptures bear witness to the pre-existent Logos. 

** Justin typically uses the sayings of and traditions about Jesus, which he often 
describes as “the memoirs of the apostles,” as historical evidence that the predictions 
from the Jewish scriptures had come true. For him, this material verifies the authentic- 
ity of the Jewish scriptures and serves as a hermeneutical key that unlocks their true 
meaning. Willis A. Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of Justin Martyr (London: SPCK, 
1965), 23-8, notes that Dial. 100.1 (cited above) serves as a good example of this use 
of the “memoirs” in the writings of Justin. He observes that Justin uses a combination 
of material that parallels Matt 11:27 and Luke 10:22 to support his interpretations of 
LXX Ps 21:3, and proceeds “to quote from and allude to the Gospels as historical sup- 
port for his interpretations of Psalm 22 in Dial. ci; ciii; civ; cv; cvi; and cvii” (25); cf. 
Helmet Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels: Their History and Development (London: 
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through which to interpret the story of Jesus while Justin uses the story 
of Jesus as a lens through which to interpret the Jewish scriptures. 

This difference between Luke and Justin can be attributed, in part, 
to the different genres in which they write. In his preface, Luke indi- 
cates that he aims to record the story of Jesus and the birth of the Jesus 
movement, and to present its inception and growth as the fulfillment 
of ancient promises (Luke 1:1-4). Naturally, this type of account leads 
him to portray the words and actions of the characters within his story 
as the primary focus of revelation, while the Jewish scriptures serve as 
a framework, or lens, for interpreting the events that he narrates.” By 
way of contrast, Justin's Apologies are set in the form of an address to 
the emperor, and his Dialogue with Trypho purports to recount his 
conversation with the Jew Trypho in the guise of a lively debate. In both 
of these settings, Justin seeks to demonstrate the truth and legitimacy 
of Christianity through argumentation from the Jewish scriptures.^* 
The Jewish scriptures thus serve as the logical object of his discourse, 
while the traditions and sayings of Jesus function as an interpretive 
lens through which to read the Jewish scriptures properly. 

Yet this variation between Luke and Justin can also be explained, 
in part, by considering important distinctions between the way that 
they depict Christ as the authoritative source for understanding the 
Jewish scriptures correctly. Among the various approaches that Second 
Temple Jewish interpreters use to present their exegesis as authorita- 
tive, two overlapping strategies are particularly relevant to our dis- 


SCM, 1990), 41-2; Henry Chadwick, "Justin Martyr's Defense of Christianity," BJRL 
47 (1964-1965): 283; Craig D. Allert, Revelation, Truth, Canon and Interpretation: 
Studies in Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Trypho (VCSup 64; Leiden: Brill, 2002), 
98-102. 

5 A number of studies note and describe this tendency of Luke to use the Jewish 
scriptures to interpret the events that he narrates. For example, Darrell L. Bock, 
Proclamation from Prophecy and Pattern: Lucan Old Testament Christology (JEN TSup 
12; JSOT Press, 1987), 274, concludes that Luke's approach to the Jewish scriptures is 
best described as "proclamation from prophecy and pattern" because "Luke sees the 
Scripture fulfilled in Jesus in terms of the fulfillment of the OT prophecy and in terms 
of the reintroduction and fulfillment of the OT patterns that point to the presence of 
God's saving work" (274). As noted in the introduction, the recent studies of Denova, 
Pao, and Litwak also demonstrate the way in which Luke uses scriptural themes to 
provide a framework for the events he narrates. 

°° A central part of the argument in the Apologies involves citing and expounding 
the Jewish scriptures to persuade the audience of the antiquity and authenticity of the 
Christ-believing group (see 1 Apology 30-53). Also, from Dialogue 10 onward, Justin 
records a debate that centers upon the exegesis of the Jewish scriptures. 
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cussion of this difference between Luke and Justin. First, as noted in 
Chapter One, rival Jewish groups often asserted that they possessed 
an exclusive understanding of the Jewish scriptures, in part, because 
they had access to a privileged form of knowledge that helped them 
unlock the true meaning of the scriptures.” Second, as Jassen observes, 
some interpreters attempt to configure lines of continuity between the 
ancient prophets and their exegesis in order to present the latter as the 
proper continuation of the former." Luke and Justin use strategies that 
are similar to each other insofar as both assert that Christ-believers 
possess a divine enablement and special instruction to understand the 
scriptures correctly. Nevertheless, they do not present the privileged 
knowledge that Christ gives in precisely the same way, nor do they 
show how he provides continuity between the message of the ancient 
prophets and the exegesis of Christ-believers identically. 


2.4.1 Luke: “The Word of the Lord” 


Besides illustrating how the events of his narrative represent the fulfill- 
ment of the Jewish scriptures, Luke makes a concerted effort to present 
the story of Jesus as an extension of the biblical past by saturating his 
narrative with biblical language, themes, and models so that it reads as 
a continuation of the biblical story.? Numerous examples demonstrate 


5 As Carol A. Newsom, Self as Symbolic Space: Constructing Identity and Community 
at Qumran (STD 52; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 67-9, observes, certain Jewish groups in the 
Second Temple period maintained that correct interpretation of the scriptures required 
the possession of other privileged knowledge. See also Hindy Najman, Seconding Sinai: 
The Development of Mosaic Discourse in Second Temple Judaism (JSJSup 77; Leiden: 
Brill, 2003), 41-68, 74-98. For further discussion, see Chapter One. 

58 For example, the Qumran group attempts to depict ancient prophets as media- 
tors of legislative revelation, and to draw lines of continuity between this activity and 
their own exegesis and legislative activities. According to Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 
331-42, “The deliberate alignment of the community’s legislative program with the 
similar activity of the ancient prophets is intended to identify the sectarian system of 
lawgiving as a contemporary realization of classical prophets” (333). See also Jassen’s 
discussion of 1QS 5:8-12; 8:15-16. 

5 As W. Ward Gasque, “A Fruitful Field: Recent Study of the Acts of the Apostles,” 
Int 42 (1988): 120, notes, this emphasis in Luke-Acts is widely recognized. See, e.g., 
Nils Dahl, Jesus in the Memory of the Early Church (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1976), 
87-8; Drury, Tradition and Design, 3-8; Joel B. Green, “The Problem of a Beginning: 
Israel's Scriptures in Luke 1-2," BBR 4 (1994): 457-72; Rebecca I. Denova, The Things 
Accomplished Among Us: Prophetic Tradition in the Structural Pattern of Luke-Acts 
(JSNTSup 14; Sheffield: SAP, 1997), 26. 
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how Luke envisages this type of continuity, but his emphasis upon the 
prophetic identity and message of Jesus is particularly relevant to my 
study because of the way that it sheds light upon Lukes configuration 
of the continuity between ancient prophecy and the inspired exegesis 
of Christ-believers.*! 

In a more marked way than Matthew or Mark, Luke emphasizes the 
role of Jesus as a prophet,” and depicts his followers as divinely-inspired 
messengers who also carry out his prophetic mission. In continuation 
with the prophetic ministry of John the Baptist and the prophets to 
Israel that preceded him, Jesus acts as a Spirit-anointed herald who is 
“mighty in word and deed" (Luke 24:19). At times, Luke parallels the 
activities of Jesus with those of prophets such as Elijah and Elisha, or 
likens him to “one of the ancient prophets” (Luke 4:25-27; 7:11-17, 


® For example, in the opening chapters of Luke and Acts, we read the announce- 
ments of the dawning of a new day for God's people, the Jews: Israel's victory over its 
enemies (Luke 1:46-55, 67-79); the coming experience of consolation, salvation, and 
glory for Israel (Luke 2:25-32); the eschatological outpouring of the Spirit; and the signs 
and wonders of the last days (Acts 2-5). As Augustin George, “Israel dans L’ceuvre de 
Luc” RB 75 (1968): 488, observes, Luke portrays the coming of Jesus in Luke 1-2 as 
a renewal of ancient days of Israel: “Au moment où le Nouveau Testament apparait 
dans la person de Jésus, Israel est encore dans le temps de L'Ancien Testament." 

$^ Of course, Luke also portrays Jesus as more than a prophet. In his infancy sto- 
ries, for example, he identifies Jesus as the Davidic Messiah and servant that Isaiah 
foretells (Luke 1:69; 2:26, 30-32; cf. 2:11). Luke also presents Jesus as "Son of the Most 
High” (Luke 1:35), “Son of God" (Luke 1:35; cf. 3:22; 9:35), and as a messianic agent 
of deliverance (Luke 4:16-21). Note also the confession of Peter in Luke 9:20: “You 
are the Messiah of God." 

$ Luke includes three Markan references to the popular opinion that Jesus was a 
prophet (compare Luke 9:8 and Mark 6:15; Luke 9:19 and Mark 8:28 [cf. Matt 16:14]; 
Luke 22:64 and Mark 14:65 [cf. Matt 26:68]), but also develops this theme further than 
do the other synoptic accounts. 

$ By contrast, Conzelmann, Luke, 23-5, 101-3, 160-1, argues that Luke 16:16-17 
describes the end of the epoch of the Law and the prophets and the beginning of a 
new era in salvation history. In Conzelmann's view, Luke presents John the Baptist 
as the last of the prophets of Israel and Jesus as the inaugurator of a new stage in 
redemptive history. Certainly, Luke 16:16 sets Jesus and his message apart from all 
who have preceded him but this should not be taken as a negation of his role as a 
prophet who stood within the traditions of Israel. Although Luke makes clear that 
Jesus announces and inaugurates a new era of God's salvation, he also presents Jesus 
as a prophet to Israel (e.g., Luke 4:24, 27; 7:16; 9:8; 13:33; 24:19; Acts 2:22; 3:22-23; 
7:37). For further discussion, see, e.g., Marshall, Luke, 124-128; F. Schnider, Jesus der 
Prophet (OBO 2; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1973), 89-190; P. S. Minear, 
To Heal and to Reveal: The Prophetic Vocation According to Luke (New York: Seabury, 
1976), 69, 102-21; Luke Timothy Johnson, The Literary Function of Possessions in 
Luke-Acts (Missoula: Scholars, 1977), 29-126; David P. Moessner, Lord of the Banquet: 
The Literary and Theological Significance of the Lukan Travel Narrative (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1989), 46-79. 
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51-56, 57-62; 9:7-9, 19) whereas, in other contexts, he portrays Jesus 
as a prophet like Moses (Acts 3:22-23; 7:22-53; cf. Luke 9:28-36).™ 
The disciples of Jesus also engage in this prophetic ministry. Like Jesus, 
they receive the empowerment of the Spirit, proclaim the message of 
God, and perform the signs and wonders that were associated with 
activities of ancient prophets.? Furthermore, through his use of the 
phrases “the word of God" (6 Adyosg tod Osod) and “the word of the 
Lord" (6 Aóyog tod Kvptov), Luke presents the proclamation of Jesus 
and his followers as analogous to the message of the ancient prophets 
who spoke to the people of Israel on behalf of God.“ The inclusion 
of the genitive qualifiers to} Bso or tod xvpíou clarify that God is 


** For further discussion of the links between Luke-Acts and the Elijah-Elisha nar- 
ratives, see R. A. Hammer, “Elijah and Jesus: A Quest for Identity,” Judaism 19 (1970): 
207-18; R. E. Brown, “Jesus and Elijah,” Perspective 12 (1971): 85-104; Thomas L. 
Brodie, The Crucial Bridge: The Elijah-Elisha Narrative as an Interpretive Synthesis of 
Genesis-Kings and a Literary Model for the Gospels (Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 
2000), 82-5. For descriptions of the portrayal of Jesus as a prophet like Moses in 
Luke-Acts, see Minear, To Heal and Reveal, 102-21; Johnson, Literary Function, 70—7; 
Moessner, Lord of the Banquet, 46-79. 

6 Empowerment from the Spirit (Jesus—e.g., Luke 3:22; 4:1, 14, 18; Acts 10:38; 
disciples—e.g., Acts 4:8; 5:32; 6:3; 7:55; 11:24; 13:9), proclamation of the message of 
God (Jesus—e.g., Luke 4:16-30, 31-36; 5:1; 6:17-49; 8:9-21; cf. Acts 10:36; disciples— 
e.g., Acts 4:13, 29, 31; 5:42; 8:4, 12, 25, 40; 11:20; 13:5, 32, 46; 14:7; 15:35; 28:31), and 
performance of signs and wonders (Jesus—e.g., Luke 4:38-41; 5:12-16; 6:6-11; 7:1-10, 
11-16; cf. Acts 2:22; 10:38; disciples—e.g., Acts 3:1-11; 4:30; 5:12-16; 6:8; 8:6; 14:3; 
15:12). Like the message of Jesus, the preaching of the disciples also evokes responses 
of acceptance or rejection among the people (Jesus—e.g., Luke 4:16-30; 12:49-53; 
13:33-34; disciples—e.g., Acts 4:1-22; 5:17-42; 6:8-14; 7:54-60; 13:42-52; 17:1-9; 
18:1-6; 28:23-28). Johnson, Literary Function, 59, asserts that Luke deliberately por- 
trays the Twelve, the Seven, and Paul and Barnabas, as prophets; cf. Leo O'Reilly, 
Word and Sign in the Acts of the Apostles: A Study in Lucan Theology (AnGreg 243; 
Rome: Editrice Pontifica Universita Gregorians, 1987), 182-5; David P. Moessner, 
“The Christ Must Suffer’: New Light on the Jesus—Peter, Stephen, Paul Parallels in 
Luke-Acts,” NovT 28 (1986): 255; Minear, To Heal and Reveal, 123; Richard J. Dillon, 
“The Prophecy of Christ and His Witnesses According to the Discourses of Acts,” 
NTS 32 (1986): 546. 

6 ó Adyog tod Oeoð—Luke 5:1; 8:11, 21; 11:28; Acts 4:31; 6:2, 7; 8:14; 11:1; 12:24; 
13:5, 7, 46, 48; 16:32; 17:13; 18:11; 19:20; 6 Aóyog tod kvpíov- Acts 8:25; 13:44, 46, 
49; 15:35, 36; 16:32; 19:10; 20:35. See also Acts 10:36—«óv Aóyov [öv] &néotetrev toig 
vioig "loponA. The LXX uses similar terminology to refer to the messages from God 
that are given to and spoken by a prophet: Aóyoc xuptov—2 Sam 12:9; 24:11; 1 Kgdms 
15:24; 2 Kdgms 12:9; 14:17; 23:2; 24:11; 3 Kgdms 12:22, 24; 13:20; 16:1; 4 Kgdms 7:1; 
9:36; 15:12; 20:16, 19; 24:2; 1 Chron 10:13; 11:3, 10; 12:24; 17:3; 22:8; 2 Chron 11:2; 
12:7; 18:18; 35:6; 36:5, 21; Hos 1:1, 2; 4:1; Amos 5:1; 7:16; 8:11-12; Mic 1:1; 4:2; 6:1; 
Joel 1:1; Jon 1:1; 3:1; Zeph 1:1; 2:5; Hag 1:1, 3; 2:10, 20; Zech 1:1, 7; 4:6, 8; 6:9; 7:1, 4, 8; 
8:1, 18; 9:1; 11:11; 12:1; Mal 1:1; Isa 2:1, 3; 28:14; 38:4; 39:5, 8; Dan 9:2; and numerous 
instances throughout Jeremiah (59 times) and Ezekiel (60 times); Aóyog 0€00, Aóyoc 
100 Veod—Jud 3:20; 1 Chron 25:5; Jer 1:2; 9:19. 
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the source of their proclamation.” Within Israel's prophetic tradition, 
then, Luke depicts Jesus and his followers as appointed delegates of 
God who, in continuity with the prophets of old, communicate his 
word to the people. 

It is this prophetic message from God, moreover, which functions 
as the vehicle for proclaiming the correct interpretation of the Jewish 
scriptures. As such, it provides the proper perspective, or privi- 
leged revelatory knowledge, required to understand the Jewish scrip- 
tures correctly. Indeed, Luke rarely presents scriptural citation and 


$' Whether we read tod 0&00 as a subjective genitive (e.g., Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:565) 
or as a genitive of source (e.g., Bock, Luke, 1:453), the addition of tod 0200 to 6 Adyog 
highlights that God is the originator of the message. As Claus-Peter Marz, Das Wort 
Gottes bei Lukas: Die lukanische Worttheologie als Frage an die neuere Lukasforschung 
(ETS 11; Leipzig: St. Benno-Verlag, 1974), 9-11, argues, the phrases ó Adyog toO 
xvpíov and ó Adyog tod 0s00 have the effect of emphasizing that the message origi- 
nates not from humans but from God. Bovon, Luke, 168, argues that the phrase “word 
of God” highlights the role of Jesus as a delegate of God. The only other two instances 
of the phrase “the word of God” in the gospels occur in Mark 7:13 and Matt 15:6. In 
these two cases, the phrase clearly refers to a particular commandment in the Jewish 
scriptures. Scholars often interpret Luke’s use of the phrase “the word of God” as a 
reference to the kerygma of Jesus and the apostles in Luke-Acts; see, e.g., Marshall, 
Luke, 323-4; Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:711; Johnson, Luke, 133-4; Bock, Acts, 264; Barrett, 
Acts, 1:316. According to Bovon, Luke, 168-9, the phrase refers to the proclamation of 
Jesus in Luke (5:1; 8:11, 21; 11:28) and to the post-Easter kerygma in Acts (4:31; 6:2, 7; 
8:14; 11:1; 13:5, 7, 44, 46, 48; 16:32; 17:13; 18:11). Within the context of Luke-Acts, as 
we have seen, scriptural interpretation forms a central part of this proclamation. 

$^ Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 161-7, argues that Luke hypostatizes “the word of God” 
and portrays it as an instrument of conquest in the travel narratives in Acts. In his 
view, the three summary descriptions of the growth of “the word of God” in Acts 
6:7, 12:24, and 19:20 further this argument because 6 Aóyog appears as the subject of 
the verb ab€dvo. Similarly, Daniel Marguerat, The First Christian Historian: Writing 
the ‘Acts of the Apostles’ (SNTSMS 121; trans. Ken McKinney, Gregory J. Laughery 
and Richard Bauckham; Cambridge: CUP, 2002), 37-8, argues that the foundation of 
Luke's use of Aóyog-terminology is Christological and maintains that Luke portrays 
"the Word" as an entity that "grows" (Acts 6:7; 12:24; 19:20), spreads throughout the 
region (Acts 13:49), is received (Acts 2:41; 8:14; 11:1; 17:11), praised (Acts 13:48), 
and possesses its messengers (Acts 18:5). Marz, Das Wort Gottes bei Lukas, 12-3, also 
maintains that Luke presents 6 Adyog as a hypostatic entity and suggests that this use 
of ò Aóyoc originates from the presentation of 17” 137 in the Hebrew bible (e.g., Ps 
107:20). As Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:82, rightly notes, however, Acts 6:7, 12:24, 
and 19:20 function as summary descriptions that show the continuing influence of 
Luke 8:4-15, and represent a metaphor that serves as a vehicle for understanding the 
vitality of the word: "It is not just a human report of God's activities but the way in 
which God continues to act in fulfilling his divine purpose" (82). This description 
highlights what Pao and others have misinterpreted. Acts 6:7, 12:24, and 19:20 func- 
tion metaphorically to portray the vitality of the Christian message rather than to 
present the “word of God" as a hypostatic agent. 
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interpretation outside of this framework.? In the opening chapters 
of his gospel, for instance, he places prophetic announcements of the 
coming of Christ upon the lips of angels, Mary, a priest, and a prophet 
(Luke 1:13-17, 26-38, 46-55, 67-80; 2:29-35). Notably, each of these 
predictions contains a description of how John the Baptist or Jesus 
would fulfill the scriptures. Similarly, Luke often presents the message 
of Jesus as a prophetic discourse that includes an exposition of how the 
Jewish scriptures ought to be interpreted or applied.” In Acts, Luke 
extends this theme by portraying the followers of Jesus as messengers 
who continue his prophetic mission, and the substance of their mes- 
sage as the proclamation of how Jesus fulfills the Jewish scriptures.”! 
Luke thus presents the preaching of Jesus and his followers as a type 
of prophetic message that supplies the explanation required to under- 
stand the Jewish scriptures properly. Correct exegesis occurs as a part 
of this inspired preaching, and Luke presents such messages as analo- 
gous to the revelation that the ancient prophets received. 

The account of the first sermon of Jesus in Luke 4 represents a par- 
ticularly important example of how Luke depicts Jesus as both prophet 
and exegete of the Jewish scriptures.” On the Sabbath day, the Lukan 
Jesus enters the synagogue and reads from the Isaiah scroll (Luke 
4:16-20). After citing a combination of Isa 61:1-2 and 58:6b, Jesus 
provides an explanation of these passages that serves to announce 
his mission to Israel: “Today this Scripture has been fulfilled in your 
hearing” (Luke 4:21).? When the Nazareth crowd expresses wonder 


© The only two clear exceptions are Luke 3:4-6 and 19:38. Although Acts 1:15-26 
and 15:15-17 may not be considered as part of the prophetic message of Jesus that his 
followers continue, they could be interpreted as instances of Spirit-inspired scriptural 
interpretation. 

7 Luke 4:16-27; 6:1-5; 7:26-30; 8:9-10; 10:25-37; 11:29-32, 51; 13:29-30, 35; 
18:18-25, 31-34; 19:41-46; 20:9-19, 20-25, 27-40, 41-44; 21:5-33; 22:35-38, 69; 
23:28-31; 24:25-27, 44-49. 

71 Acts 2:14-40; 3:11-26; 4:8-12; 7:1-53; 8:26-40; 10:34-43; 13:13-52; 17:1-3, 
10-12; 18:1-6; 19:8-10; 26:19-23; 28:23-28. 

72 For further discussion of Luke 4:16-30, see Chapter Five. 

7 Scholars frequently debate whether Luke 4:18 refers to a messianic or pro- 
phetic anointing of Jesus. Proponents of the former view include Alfred A. Plummer, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Luke (ICC; 
Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1922), 121; Henry J. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts 
(New York: MacMillan, 1927), 276-7; Schürmann, Lukasevangelium, 229; Martin 
Rese, Alttestamentliche Motive in der Christologie des Lukas (SNT 1; Gerd Mohn: 
Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 1969), 148; Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 1:58. Proponents of 
the latter view include Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:532; John Nolland, Luke (WBC 35; 3 vols.; 
Dallas: Word, 1989-1993), 1:196; Johnson, Luke, 81; J. Severino Croatto, "Jesus, 
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at this announcement (Luke 4:22-23), Jesus declares that “no prophet 
is accepted in the prophet’s hometown” (Luke 4:24) and appeals to 
scriptural stories about Elijah and Elisha to describe how his ministry 
will benefit outsiders (Luke 4:24-27; cf. 1 Kgs 17:8-24; 2 Kgs 5:1-19). 
Although the references to these ancient prophets help to explain why 
Jesus would not meet the expectations of his audience, the recollection 
of such figures also highlights the way that Luke draws a line of conti- 
nuity between the ministry of Jesus and theirs.” Luke fuses the identity 
of Jesus as prophet with his role as an inspired exegete of the Jewish 
scriptures: as a Spirit-anointed prophet to Israel, Jesus reads from the 
Jewish scriptures and proclaims how he will fulfill them.” 

An excerpt from the sermon of Peter in Acts 3:12-26 provides a 
cogent example of the way that Luke also portrays the preaching of the 
followers of Jesus as a continuation of the message of Jesus: 


Kai vOv, &SEAGot, 0150 Ott KATE ğ&yvorav émpagae orep Kai oi Gpxovtes 
buv: ó 68 Dedc & mpoKathyyethev die OTÓLOTOG TÁVTOV TOV npopntôv 
naĝðetv tov Xptotov avtod, éxhhpmoev oto. petavońoate otv Kal 
émotpeyote gig TO earerpSfivor ouv tàs Gpoptiag.. .Modofic uàv 
eimev OTL Mpoghtnv i uiv &vaothosı Kópioc ò Bede i pov êk TOV adehgav 
DH@V Gg ué: adt0d KKoboeoBe katà návta doa äv aon npóc 
ou&c. ota SE THOM yoh Mtg àv uh &kovon TOD npophtov &xetvou 
&EoAcOpevOrjoetar ék tod Amod. Kai navtec Sé oi TPoPAtar Grd Lapovna 
xoi tov kaletis door eAGANoay Kai KATHYyEAay tàs fiuépo voto. 
dpeic ote oi viol t&v npopntâv xoi tfjg SiaOiKNS Tfjg Si€Bet0 6 Osóc 
TPOG tovc TATEPAS DU@V A£yov npóc ABpacu, Kai év tô oneppatt oov 
[évlevAoynOjoovtat T&G ai notpiod tis yis. outv TP@tov &vocthioac 


Prophet like Elijah, and Prophet-Teacher like Moses in Luke-Acts," JBL 124 (2005): 
455. David Miller, "Luke's Conception of Prophets Considered in the Context of 
Second Temple Literature" (PhD diss., McMaster University, 2004), 104, 112-5, cor- 
rectly points out that the categories of prophet and Messiah in Luke-Acts need not be 
mutually exclusive; cf. Bovon, Luke, 154. Max Turner, Power from on High: The Spirit 
in Israel's Restoration and Witness (JPTS 9; Sheffield: SAP, 1996), 234-6, also offers 
a helpful mediating position by arguing that "Luke's eschatology...suggests that he 
understands Jesus as the messianic prophet" (235). 

7t See, e.g., Robert L. Brawley, Luke-Acts and the Jews: Conflict, Apology, and 
Conciliation (SBL 33; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987), 6-27; Denova, Things Accomplished, 
138-9, 149; B. J. Koet, Five Studies on Interpretation of Scripture in Luke-Acts (Leuven: 
Leuven University Press, 1989), 50-2. 

73 Notably, prophetic and exegetical activities are similarly intertwined in certain 
early Jewish texts and in the Hebrew Bible. For example, the Chronicler presents the 
inspired speech of the prophetic figure, Azariah, as scriptural interpretation (2 Chron 
15:1-8) and Ezra 7:6-10 depicts scriptural instruction of Ezra as divinely inspired 
activity analogous to prophetic revelation. For further discussion, see Chapter One. 
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6 Bed¢ tov naida adtod anéotetrev adtdov edAoyodvta bya v TO 
&nootpégeiv EKAOTOV ATO TOV TOVNPIOV DUA. 


And now, friends, I know that you acted in ignorance, as did also your 
rulers. But what God announced beforehand through the mouth of all 
the prophets, that his Messiah would suffer, he thus fulfilled. Repent 
therefore, and turn so that your sins may be wiped out....Moses said, 
“The Lord your God will raise up for you a prophet like me from your 
own people. You must listen to whatever he tells you. And it will be that 
every person who does not listen to that prophet will be destroyed from 
the people” (Deut 18:15-16a, 19 and Lev 23:29). And all the prophets, 
as many as have spoken, from Samuel and those after, also proclaimed 
these days. You are the descendants of the prophets and of the covenant 
that God gave to your ancestors, saying to Abraham, "And in your off- 
spring all the families of the earth shall be blessed." When God raised 
up his servant, he sent him first to you, to bless you by turning each of 
you from your wicked ways. 

(Acts 3:17-26) 


Here the Lukan Peter cites a combination of Deut 18:15-16a, 19 and 
Lev 23:29, and interprets these passages as a prediction about Christ. 
According to Peter, these passages point to an end-time figure whom 
"all the prophets" had anticipated and whom God raised up to bless 
Israel at the very time when Peter was delivering his message to fellow- 
Jews (i.e., in "these days"). How did Jesus continue to bless Israel in 
"these days”?” If we take the verb &viotnm to refer to the resurrection 
of Jesus, then it is possible that Luke wishes to indicate that the risen 
Jesus effected blessing and repentance by speaking through the message 
of Peter.” Alternatively, we could interpret &viotnut as a reference to 


7% In Acts 3:22, Peter cites Deut 18:15 but changes the second-person pronouns 
from singular (cot, oov) to plural (óytv, budv) to address his audience more directly. 
The addition of öoa àv anon npóc ou&c to the end of the citation in Acts 3:22 recalls 
doa àv Aa fon from Deut 18:19. After the citation, Acts 3:22 has an additional npóg 
bu&c, which again draws attention to the audience of Peter and their need to respond 
to his message. For further discussion of these adaptations, see Rese, Alttestamentliche, 
66-67; Barrett, Acts, 1:207-9; Bock, Acts, 178-9. 

7 As Miller, “Luke’s Conception of Prophets,” 248, suggests, "these days" probably 
include the messianic activities of Jesus and the period of the early church; cf. Barrett, 
Acts, 1:210-1, who argues that the phrase "these days" refers to "the times just spoken 
of, the last days, of which the events of resurrection, ascension, and the gift of the 
Spirit mark the first" (211). 

738 A number of scholars interpret &viotmmp in Acts 3:22 and 3:26 as references to 
the resurrection of Christ and argue that Luke presents the risen Jesus as the prophet 
like Moses who calls Israel to repentance through his disciples. See, e.g., Robert F. 
O'Toole, The Christological Climax of Paul's Defense (Ac 22:1-26:32) (AnBib 78; Rome: 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1978), 119; idem, "Activity of the Risen Jesus in Luke- 
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the appointment of Jesus as a prophet who called Israel to repentance 
during his earthly ministry.” In either case, the sermon of Peter func- 
tions as an extension of the call to repentance that Jesus initiated during 
his earthly ministry. As Jesus preached repentance to Israel, so Peter, 
one of his appointed delegates, continues this message by calling his 
compatriots to repent.? Luke thus portrays Jesus as the eschatological 
prophet that Moses foretold and, in turn, shows the authority of the 
message of Peter by presenting it as an extension of the prophetic mes- 
sage that Jesus proclaimed.*' 

As one who continues the message of Jesus, the prophet like Moses, 
Peter conveys a revolutionary understanding of the Jewish scriptures 
that aims to correct previous misunderstanding.” In Acts 3:15-18, 
Peter indicates that he knows that the Jerusalem Jews acted in igno- 
rance when they killed Jesus and therefore inadvertently fulfilled what 
the prophets had predicted about him. The explanation implies that, 
had they understood the Jewish scriptures correctly, they would not 
have acted in this way (cf. Acts 13:27). Subsequently, in Acts 3:19-24, 
Peter calls the Jerusalem Jews to repent from this blindness and to 


Acts," Bib 62 (1981): 480, 496; Dennis Hamm, "Acts 3:12-26: Peter's Speech and the 
Healing of the Man Born Lame,” PRS 11 (1984): 212-3; Jacques Dupont, “Les discours 
de Pierre dans les Actes et le chapitre 24 de l'évangile de Luc," in Évangile de Luc: 
Problémes littéraires et théologiques (BETL 32; Belgium: Peeters, 1973), 353; Dillon, 
"Prophecy," 544-9; O'Reilly, Word and Sign, 114-9; Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:56; 
Croatto, "Prophet- Teacher," 460. 

? Miller, “Luke’s Conception of Prophets,” 257. Johnson, Literary Function, 66-7, 
argues that c&viotnut refers to the raising up of Jesus as a prophet during his earthly 
ministry but maintains that áàvíotrju also recalls his resurrection, at which time God 
raised him up as the definitive and eschatological prophet. 

5° For a discussion of the role of Peter as an eschatological prophet who proclaims 
repentance to Israel, see Hans F. Bayer, "Ihe Preaching of Peter in Acts" in Witness 
to the Gospel, 262-7; cf. David P. Moessner, “Paul in Acts: Preacher of Eschatological 
Repentance to Israel," NTS 34 (1988): 101-3. 

*' As John T. Carroll, Response to the End of History: Eschatology and Situation 
in Luke-Acts (SBL Dissertation Series 92; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 137-8, 148, 
160-1, notes, both Jesus and his disciples fulfill the same mandate: “Whoever listens 
to you listens to me, and whoever rejects you rejects me, and whoever rejects me 
rejects the one who sent me" (Luke 10:16). Therefore, even if åviotnu in Acts 3:22 
and 3:26 does not refer to the resurrection, the context of Acts 2-3 suggests that the 
exhortation to listen to Jesus and his message in Acts 3:22-23 should be taken as the 
equivalent of a command to hear and heed the preaching of his followers who speak 
as his representatives. For further discussion of the parallels that Luke draws between 
Jesus and the disciples, and his presentation of the message and ministry of the dis- 
ciples as an extension of the message and ministry of Jesus, see Johnson, Literary 
Function, 38-69. 

* Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:57. 
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recognize Jesus as the prophet predicted by Moses; that is, Peter exhorts 
them to understand how Jesus fulfilled the Jewish scriptures in “these 
days,” to respond appropriately to this realization, and to receive the 
promised blessing through him (Acts 3:24-26). Peter's exegesis thus 
stands in continuity with the message of Jesus, the prophet like Moses, 
and reorients the Jewish people to a proper understanding of their 
scriptures. 

The story of the Ethiopian further exemplifies Luke's configuration 
of a connection between the exegesis of Christ-believers and the mes- 
sage and activities of the ancient prophets of Israel (Acts 8:26-40). 
In this episode, Luke draws parallels between the actions of Philip 
and those of Elijah (1 Kings 17-18). Like Elijah, Philip receives divine 
instructions to go to a desert setting (Acts 8:26; cf. 1 Kgs 1822, 5), 
hears the command to “rise and go” (Acts 8:26; cf. 1 Kgs 17:9), runs 
alongside a chariot (Acts 8:30; cf. 1 Kgs 18:46), and is snatched away 
by the Spirit (Acts 8:39; cf. 1 Kgs 18:12). Luke thus depicts Philip as 
a type of prophetic emissary who resembles the prophet Elijah. In his 
role as inspired messenger of the Lord, moreover, Philip unveils the 
true meaning of the Jewish scriptures to the Ethiopian. 

The episodes in Luke 4 (Jesus), Acts 3 (Peter), and Acts 8 (Philip) 
serve as but a few examples of how Luke presents the exegesis of Christ- 
believers as part of a prophetic word from God. They illustrate that, 
for Luke, the divinely-inspired exegesis of Christ-believers stands in 
continuity with the words of the ancient prophets. Furthermore, Luke 
presents this proclamation of Christ-believers as the source of revela- 
tory knowledge that enables one to hear and understand the Jewish 
scriptures correctly. Given this emphasis, it is not surprising that Luke 
presents the message of Jesus and his followers, together with their 
exegesis of the Jewish scriptures, as the focal point of revelation from 
God (Luke 10:22-24). 


5 Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:108. Some commentators suggest that Luke por- 
trays Philip as an Elijah figure in order to draw a parallel between Philip's encounter 
with Simon and Elijah’s defeat of the prophets of Baal in 1 Kings 18. See, e.g., Spencer, 
Philip in Acts, 136; cf. Étienne Trocmé, Le “Livre des Actes” et l'histoire (Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1957), 180. For further discussion of the parallels between 
Philip and the prophet Elijah, see Bruce, Acts, 225; T. L. Brodie, "Towards Unraveling 
the Rhetorical Sources in Acts: 2 Kings 5 as One Component of Acts 8, 9-40,” Bib 67 
(1986): 41-67; Spencer, Philip in Acts, 135-41; Rick Strelan, “The Running Prophet 
(Acts 8:30),” NovT 43 (2001): 32-3. 
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2.4.2 Justin: The Logos 


Although Justin recognizes that Jesus was empowered by the Spirit and 
engaged in the activities of a prophet, he does not emphasize these 
aspects of the ministry of Jesus nor does he typically use phrases such 
as 6 Aóyog tod Bed or 6 Aóyog tod xvptov to refer to his message. 
Rather, in both the Dialogue and the Apologies, Justin frequently uses 
Aóyoc-terminology to depict Christ as a pre-existent figure who medi- 
ates revelation from God.* According to Justin, the Logos functions as 
a messenger who communicates the mind and will of the transcend- 
ent God.* In his pre-existent state, he provided revelatory knowledge 
about God for the patriarchs by appearing to them in the theophanies 
recorded in the Jewish scriptures (e.g., Dialogue 48; 56-64; 75; 86; 113; 
126-129), and revealing to them “the discourses of the Father” (Dial. 
128.4)." Therefore, the Jewish scriptures do not simply foretell Christ; 
they also provide a record of how he acted as the pre-existent Logos 


* Although Justin uses the phrases tov tod Oeo Aóyov (1 Apol. 39.3) and tov 
Aóyov (Dial. 109.1) to refer to the message of the apostles, this terminology appears 
to emerge from his dependence upon Isa 2:3-4 and Mic 4:1-7. Furthermore, Justin 
elsewhere attempts to demonstrate the discontinuity between the activities of Jesus 
and his followers and those of prophets to Israel. In Dialogue 87-88, for example, 
he acknowledges that Jesus possessed the Spirit and prophetic gifts but argues that 
he did not need them since he existed as God before he became incarnate (cf. Dial. 
49.3; 51.1). 

8 Justin uses Aóyog to refer to the pre-existent Christ but he also uses several other 
appellations for this figure, including the following: &yyeAog (e.g., 1 Apol. 63.5; Dial. 
56.4); npwtotoKos (e.g., 1 Apol. 63.15; Dial. 100.2; 129.4; 138.2); Apyn (e.g., Dial. 61.1; 
62.4). For a discussion of these and other titles that Justin applies to the pre-existent 
Christ, see Goodenough, Justin Martyr, 163-75. 

8° For Justin, God does not make himself visible on the earth but dwells in the 
“super-celestial realms” (tà nép odpavov Gmovto; Dial. 60.2) and cannot be con- 
tained in any place within the created universe (Dial. 127.1-3). For this reason, God 
sent the pre-existent Logos to mediate his mind and will on earth (Dial. 127.3-5). 

*' Justin's writings are the earliest known to interpret the theophanies described in 
the Jewish scriptures as appearances of the pre-existent Christ. Although Philo also 
identifies the mediator of revelation in these theophanies as the Logos, he does not, 
of course, identify this entity as Christ (compare the account of the theophanies to 
Abraham at Mamre and Sodom in Dialogue 56 [cf. 126] with Philo's Mut. 15 and Leg. 
3.217-219; to Jacob in Dialogue 58 with Philo's Som. I. 228-230; and to Moses in 1 
Apology 62-63; Dialogue 59-60 with Philo's Mos. 1.66). Furthermore, as Demetrius C. 
Trakatellis, The Pre-Existence of Christ in Justin Martyr (HDR 6; Missoula: Scholars, 
1976), 85, notes, the descriptions of these theophanies in the writings of Philo and 
Justin differ insofar as Philo attempts to provide an explanation for the theophanies 
themselves whereas Justin does not try to explain them as much as use them as scrip- 
tural evidence for the pre-existence of Christ. 
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within biblical history.** Consequently, those who wish to understand 
the Jewish scriptures properly must recognize Christ as the Logos and 
comprehend how these ancient texts attest to his pre-existent activities 
(e.g., 1 Apol. 63.10-16; Dial. 100.1-2).” 

Justin also uses the concept of Christ as the pre-existent Logos 
to show the continuity between the exegesis of Christ-believers and 
the Jewish scriptures. To draw this connection, he explains that the 
Logos was the source of inspiration for the initial composition of these 
sacred texts (e.g., 1 Apol. 36.1-2; 2 Apol. 10.7-8),? and that the same 
Logos also disclosed their true meaning after his incarnation (e.g., 
1 Apol. 23.2-3; 33.1-6; 63.1-17).?' Dialogue 98-106 provides a lengthy 


85 Trakatellis, Pre-Existence, 48-9, 91-2. Several passages also mention his existence 
prior to creation and his incarnation in the same context (1 Apol. 21.1; 23.1; Dial. 
48.1-3; 87.2; 105.3) or assume the incarnation when discussing his pre-creational 
existence (Dial. 61.1; 62.4; 129.4). Justin also indicates that Christ existed before and 
participated in creation (e.g, 1 Apol. 64.5; 2 Apol. 6.1-3; Dialogue 61-2). Notably, 
the concept of the Logos as an agent in the act of creation is also present in the LXX 
(e.g., Gen 1:3, 6, 9; Ps 33:6). See also the anthropomorphic representation of wisdom 
in Proverbs 8. 

*? Justin also frequently discusses the way that scripture contains typological or 
allegorical references to Christ (e.g., Dialogue 41-42; 75; 90-91; 97; 111-115; 132; 
134; 140), but I will confine my discussion to his references to the activity of Christ 
as the pre-existent Logos. It should be noted, moreover, that these categories are not 
mutually exclusive for Justin. For example, he can describe how LXX Psalm 21 refers 
to the passion of Christ in a mystical parable (Dial. 97.3) but also explain how the 
pre-existent Christ inspired the words of this psalm (e.g., Dial. 101.1-3). Similarly, in 
Dial. 75.1, Justin argues that Moses spoke cryptically of Jesus in Exod 23:20-21, but 
maintains that this reference to Jesus depicts his pre-existent state when he appeared 
to Joshua. Again, in Dialogue 113-114, Justin indicates that scripture describes Christ 
in hidden ways, but argues that these hidden references disclose information about his 
pre-existent and incarnate appearances by using figurative language. Justin also asserts 
that there are other forms of knowledge required to understand the Jewish scriptures 
correctly (e.g., knowledge of the two advents of Christ [1 Apol. 52.3; Dial. 14.8; 32.2; 
36.1; 40.4; 45.4; 49.2, 7-8; 51.2; 52.1, 4; 110.2, 5; 111.1; 118.2; 121.3]; the possession 
of an authentic translation of the LXX [1 Apol. 31.2-5; Dial. 68.7; 71.1; 120.5]), but 
such forms of knowledge do not occupy as prominent a place as his doctrine of the 
Logos nor does Justin use them to provide a framework for explaining the continu- 
ity between the exegesis of Christ-believers and the revelation found in the Jewish 
scriptures. 

? In 1 Apol. 38.1, Justin also attributes the inspiration for prophecy to the Holy 
Spirit. 

°% 1 Apol. 33.1-6 especially demonstrates Justin’s understanding of the close rela- 
tionship between the incarnate Logos and inspiration of the Jewish scriptures because 
it interweaves the description of the prophetic prediction of the incarnation and 
the assertion that the scriptures themselves were inspired by the divine Logos. As 
Trakatellis, Pre-Existence, 48-9, notes, Justin also links the pre-creation existence of 
Christ with his incarnation. Several passages mention these two states in the same 
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exegesis of LXX Psalm 21 that illustrates how Justin configures this 
type of continuity. In the process of interpreting LXX Psalm 21, Justin 
moves almost seamlessly between his descriptions of the pre-existent 
and incarnate Christ: 


Tà 8& &KdAOVOA tod WoAUOd tata £v oic Aéyet: "Eri Gol HAnioav oi 
NATEPES MOV, fjÀAmicav koi éppóoo ADTOLS: npóg oè ékékpačav «xoi 
go@Onoav, nì col fAmioav> xoi od kotnoxyóvOnoov. Eyò dé eiu 
OKOANE Kai odk &vOponog, överdos KVOpOnwV Kai £&ovóévouo Aao: 
SnAwtiKa oti TOD xoi natépaçs AvTOV OnoAoyetv TOdS &Anicoavtag 
éxi tov Bedv Kai owbévtac om abt0d, ottwveg Kai natépes Tjoav Tic 
napBévov, 6v he éyevvn8n c&vOpwnos yevóuevoc, xoi atò coðńoeoða 
dnd 100 adtod Oeo unvóav, GAN’ od tH adtod BovAf T] ioxot npóttew 
TL Kay ópievog. Koi yàp ext yc tÒ aùtò ënpağe: Aéyovtog ot tog: 
Ai6&ckaAe àyaðé, å&nekpivato: Ti uie Aéyew &yoOóv; Eic ouv àyo8óc, 
Ò TATHP uou ó év totg Odpavotc. TO dé einetv Eyð eim oKaAN& xoi 
ook &vOparoc, överdos &vOpinov xoi é&ovÂévnua Aoo0, Grep qoívetoa 
xoà övta Kai yıvópeva oot npoéAeyev.... Koi tà &kóñovða: TTévrec oi 
Oewpotvtés ue é&euvxtpioóv ue, Kai £A&Anoav èv xeiAeow, éxivnoav 
KeqaAnyv. "HAzioev éni kóptov, pvodo0w o1óv: «oooóto adtdv>, óu 
O&X& ob1óv* TH AdTH Ónotoc éyytvecDot adtH nposinev. 


Now, what follows of the psalm are these things in which he says: “Our 
fathers hoped in you; they hoped and you rescued them. They cried to 
you, «and they were saved; they hoped in you» and were not put to 
shame. But I am a worm, and no man; the disgrace of men, and the 
contempt of the people" (LXX Ps 21:5-7). They point out that he (the 
pre-existent Christ) acknowledges as fathers those who hoped in God 
and were saved by him, who were also the fathers of the virgin by whom 
he was born and became a man, and he makes known that he would 
be saved by the same God, but does not boast that he does anything 
by his will or power. For he also did the same (when he was) on earth. 
When someone said to him, *Good teacher," he answered, ^Why do you 
call me good? One is good; that is, my Father who is in heaven" (Matt 
19:16-17). And when he said, “I am a worm, and no man; the disgrace 
of men, and the contempt of the people," he foretold just as it clearly 
took place, and happened to him.... And that which follows: “All who 
see me mock me; they speak with lips and wag their head: He hoped in 
the Lord, let him rescue him; «let him save him», because he delights 
in him." He likewise predicted that these things would happen to himself 
[italics mine]. 

(Dial. 101.13; cf. LXX Ps 21:5-8) 


context (1 Apol. 21.1; 23.1; 32.10; 2 Apol. 6.3-5; Dial. 48.1-3; 87.2; 105.1) or assume 
the incarnation when discussing his pre-creational existence (Dial. 61.1; 62.4; 129.4). 
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This passage presents LXX Ps 21:5-8 as a detailed prediction that the 
pre-existent Christ uttered about himself. What he foretold in his pre- 
existent state corresponds to what he said and did when he became 
incarnate (cf. Dial. 103.2; 104.1; 105.2-3; 106.3). This aspect of Justin's 
interpretation of LXX Psalm 21 also parallels his description of the 
dual revelation provided by the Logos in 2 Apol. 10.7-8. Here Justin 
explains that the Logos initially “predicted things to come through the 
prophets" and then taught "these doctrines" when he became incarnate 
(cf. 1 Apol. 36.1-3). The revelation that the pre-existent Logos uttered 
through the prophets therefore stands in direct continuity with the 
actions and words of the incarnate Logos.? 

By indicating that Christ, the Logos, acted within biblical history, 
inspired the Jewish scriptures, and fulfilled them when he became 
incarnate, Justin presents this figure as the primary point of connec- 
tion between the Jewish scriptures and the Christ-believing commu- 
nity. Within this framework, the scriptures do not function as the 
sacred texts of the Jewish people as much as they record the utterances 
and deeds of the Logos that also presage his incarnation.? The key 
link between the revelation of the Jewish scriptures and the exegesis 
of the Christ-believing community thus lies in Christ-believers' knowl- 
edge of the Logos. Moreover, according to Justin, the identity of the 
pre-existent Christ also forms the basis for his argument that Christ- 
believers comprise an entirely new race: “Now since Christ was the 
First-born (npætótokoç) of every creature, he founded another race 
that is regenerated by him" (Dial. 138.2). In Justin's view, the Christ- 
believing community represents an entirely new type of people who 
nevertheless possess a connection with the Jewish scriptures because 
of their relationship to the Logos. Since they have received revela- 
tion from the incarnate Logos,‘ Christ-believers recognize that these 
ancient texts are, from start to finish, a source of information about 


? Note also 1 Apol. 38.1-8, which states that the prophets spoke in the name of 
Christ when they described instances of suffering in the first person. 

? Overbeck, “Ueber das Verháltniss," 306-7, similarly concludes that the Logos 
in the writings of Justin represents an innovation that provides continuity between 
the revelation in the Jewish scriptures and the revelation at the incarnation of Christ: 
“Deren Hülle warf dann der Logos ab, als er seine Offenbarung vollendend persönlich 
in die Menschengeschichte trat, und von dieser seiner hóchsten Offenbarung sind 
die Denkwürdigkeiten der Apostel eben nur die Berichte, nicht wie die Schriften des 
A. Ts eine Logosoffenbarung selbst” (307). 

^ Christ-believers receive the implantation of the Logos and therefore possess com- 
plete understanding of the truth (1 Apol. 32.8; 2 Apol. 13.5-6). 
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him.” Given this configuration of the continuity between Christ and 
the Jewish scriptures, it is natural for Justin to present the Jewish scrip- 
tures as the focal point of revelation and the knowledge of Christ, the 
Logos, as the proper lens through which to read these sacred texts 
(Dial. 100.1-2). 

Beyond simply providing an explanation of the continuity between 
the Jewish scriptures and Christ-believers, the concept of Christ as the 
pre-existent Logos helps Justin to demonstrate the close relationship 
between the knowledge of Christ-believers and non-Jewish traditions. 
Speculation about the Jogos occurs in various forms within different 
strands of Greco-Roman philosophy and conveys a wide variety of 
theories about the nature of this entity.” In the Apologies, Justin adapts 
the Middle Platonist idea of the Jogos as an immanent expression of the 
transcendent God in order to portray Christ, the pre-existent Logos, 
as the source of all noble philosophy and knowledge (1 Apol. 5.3-4; 
46.2-5; 2 Apol. 8.1-3; 9.2; 10.4-8; 13.1-6)." For example, in 1 Apol. 


5 See, especially, 1 Apol. 63.1-17. As Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 36-7, has 
argued, the close connection that Justin draws between the Jewish scriptures and his 
citations of Matthew and Luke aim to refute the challenge of Marcion that the gospel 
cannot be reconciled with the Jewish scriptures. This aim may also stand behind his 
presentation of the Logos as the revelation that links even non-Jewish Christ-believers 
to the Jewish scriptures. 

% Stoics held the belief that the logos spermatikos was sown within all living things 
by the divine Logos. Subsequently, some first- and second-century Middle Platonists 
fused this Stoic concept with Platonic thought to arrive at a definition of the logos 
as a rational principle that emanated from God. For further discussion of this pro- 
gression, see Goodenough, Justin Martyr, 1-32; Emily J. Hunt, Christianity in the 
Second Century: The Case of Tatian (Routledge Early Church Monographs; New 
York: Routledge, 2003), 74-94. A number of scholars have attributed Justin's con- 
cept of Christ as the pre-existent Logos to the influence of Middle Platonic thought. 
See, e.g., A. von Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. Dritte verbesserte und 
vermehrte auflage (3 vols.; Freiburg, Leipzig & Tübingen: Mohr, 1894-1897), 1:511; 
Carl Andresen, “Justin und der mittlere Platonismus," ZNW 44 (1952): 157-95; M. J. 
Edwards, “On the Platonic Schooling of Justin Martyr," JTS 42 (1991): 17-34. Others 
argue that Justin developed his Logos theory primarily through dependence upon Philo, 
the Fourth Gospel, the concept of wisdom in the LXX, or all three. See, e.g., R. Holte, 
“Logos Spermatikos: Christianity and Ancient Philosophy According to St. Justin’s 
Apologies,” ST 12 (1958): 109-68; R. M. Price, “‘Hellenization’ and Logos doctrine in 
Justin Martyr," VC 42 (1988): 19-20; Trakatellis, Pre-Existence, 173. For further dis- 
cussion, see Charles Nahm, “The Debate on the ‘Platonism’ of Justin Martyr," Second 
Century 9 (1992): 129-51. It is difficult to determine the extent to which Justin was 
directly influenced by Middle Platonism. 

?' The terminology that Justin uses in these passages has fueled considerable discus- 
sion regarding the extent to which he relied on Middle Platonism for his understand- 
ing of the human acquisition of truth. Andresen, "Justin," 170-80, holds that Justin 
borrowed the Middle-Platonic concept of Adyog oneppatikdg as an ethical and moral 
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5.1-4, Justin refers to the “unreasonable passion" (&Aóyo náðeı) of 
those who persecute Christ-believers but portrays both Christ-believers 
and Socrates as those who suffer unjustly because they attempt to draw 
men to “true reason” (Aóyo &An8c1).** Similarly, in 1 Apol. 46.2-3, he 
indicates that Christ is "the Logos of whom every race of humans par- 
takes" and that those who lived by reason in the past were Christians, 
even though they lived prior to the incarnation of Christ.” Justin thus 
presents Christ, the pre-existent Logos, as the sole source of reasonable 
thought and knowledge. 

Notwithstanding these descriptions of the close affinities between 
the knowledge of Christ-believers and Greek philosophy, Justin ulti- 
mately demonstrates the superiority of the insight of the Christ- 
believing community. He argues that ancient philosophers, like 
Christ-believers, received their inspiration from the pre-existent 
Logos (2 Apol. 10.4-8; 13.1-6) and drew upon the writings of Moses 
and the prophets in an attempt to attain the truth (1 Apol. 44.8-11; 


form that was implanted in all humans. According to Andresen, Middle Platonists 
assimilated Cicero's doctrine of semina virtutum with the Stoic concept of world- 
pneuma to arrive at their ethical understanding of the Aóyog onepyatikdc. Holte, 
"Logos Spermatikos," 136-42, also recognizes that Justin relies on Stoic and Middle- 
Platonic thought to describe the human possession of truth (e.g., 2 Apol. 8.1; cf. 6.3), 
but argues that Justin transforms this concept by presenting the truth and virtue that 
philosophers acquire as only a seed or incomplete form of the ultimate truth found 
in Christ, the divine Logos. Holte also notes that Justin distinguishes between Christ, 
the divine Logos, and mere human imitation of the truth (1 Apol. 13.6) and maintains 
that the concepts of Adyog onepuatıxóç (2 Apol. 8.3; 13.3) and tò onépua tod Adyou 
(2 Apol. 8.1; cf. 6.3; 13.5) in Justin's writings should not be regarded as identical. In his 
view, Aóyoc onepuatiKdg refers to the divine activity of the Logos as the disseminator 
of truth and tò onépua tod Adyou to human possession of knowledge. 

? Cf. 2 Apol. 7.3; 10.4-8. E. Benz, "Christus und Socrates in der alten Kirche,” 
ZNW 43 (1950-1951): 195-224, argues that Justin forges this link between Christ- 
believers and Socrates primarily because he sees in Socrates the model of a Christian 
martyr; as Christ-believers of Justin's day were accused and martyred for being athe- 
ists, so was Socrates; cf. Skarsaune, "Justin Martyr," 64. 

? As Oskar Skarsaune, "Judaism and Hellenism in Justin Martyr, Elucidated from 
His Portrait of Socrates," in Geschichte— Tradition—Reflexion: Festschriften für Martin 
Hengel zum 70 Geburtstag (vol. 3: Frühes Christentum; ed. Hubert Cancik, Hermann 
Lichtenberger, and Peter Scháfer; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1996), 604, explains, Justin 
links the role of Christ as Logos and mediator of creation with his concept of human 
reason: "It is precisely as created by God and through the agency of His Logos that 
men are endowed with ‘human logos’ (2 Apol. 10.8).” He suggests that this connec- 
tion stands behind Justin's references to the logos spermatikos (2 Apol. 8.3; 13.3). In 
his view, the activity of Christ as Logos spermatikos (oneppoticod Aóyov in 2 Apol. 
8.3; 13.5) corresponds to the “seed of reason (onépuo tod Aóyov) implanted in all 
humankind" (2 Apol. 8.1; cf. 13.5). 
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59.1-60.11).'? Nevertheless, he maintains that only a limited number 
of ancient philosophers acquired what was in fact a very partial under- 
standing of the truth, because they did not fully comprehend the Logos 
and the Jewish scriptures (1 Apol. 44.8-10; 2 Apol. 13.3). By contrast, 
he asserts that Christ-believers possess the most ancient and complete 
form of truth because of their knowledge of the Logos and his fulfill- 
ment of the Jewish scriptures. For this reason, Justin concludes that 
"the truths that people in all lands have rightly spoken belong to us 
Christians” (2 Apol. 13.4; cf. 1 Apol. 23.1-3).'?! 


Summary 

Luke develops a complex network of links between the traditions and 
scriptures of Israel and the Jesus movement. Within this portrait of con- 
tinuity, he presents Jesus and his followers as prophetic messengers who 
communicate God's revelation to the people of Israel by declaring how 


100 Despite his emphasis upon the similarity between ancient Hellenistic philoso- 
phers and Christ-believers, Justin denies affinity between Christ-believers and Greco- 
Roman religion. As Peter Widdicombe, "Justin Martyr, Allegorical Interpretation, and 
the Greek Myths," SP 31 (1997): 234-9, explains, Justin also expresses a similar ambiv- 
alence in his attitude toward Greek mythology. He uses Greek mythology positively to 
argue that myths represent an expression of Christian faith, albeit a distorted version 
of it, and negatively insofar as he argues that Greek myths were inspired by demons 
to lead people astray. Similarly, Annette Reed, “The Trickery of the Fallen Angels and 
the Demonic Mimesis of the Divine: Aetiology, Demonology, and Polemics in the 
Writings of Justin Martyr," JECS (2004): 163, 168, observes that Justin paradoxically 
holds opposite views of Hellenistic ideals by arguing, on the one hand, for Plato's 
dependence upon Moses for his conception of creation (e.g., 1 Apology 59) but assert- 
ing, on the other, that demons deceive people by mimicking Mosaic prophecy (e.g., 
1 Apology 54-55). For further discussion regarding the presentation of Greek religion 
and philosophy as opposites in the writings of Justin, see Skarsaune, "Judaism and 
Hellenism," 594-7; Trakatellis, Pre-Existence, 10—4. 

11 Adolf Harnack, History of Dogma (trans. Neil Buchanan; 7 vols.; Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1896-1905), 2:169-87, and M. Engelhardt, Das Christenthum Justins 
des Mártyrers. Eine Untersuchung über die Anfänge der katholischen Glaubenslehre 
(Erlangen: Andreas Deichert, 1878), 223-41, have argued that Justin presents 
Christianity as a philosophy in which the prophets and Christ taught the same time- 
less truths concerning monotheism, virtue, and immortality. According to this view, 
Justin creates a link between the Christ-believing community and Greek philosophy 
by positing a close affinity between the basic beliefs and approaches of both. More 
recently, however, scholars have rightly contested this view by demonstrating that 
Justin does not promote a close connection between Christ-believers and contempo- 
rary philosophers but only between Christ-believers and ancient Hellenistic philoso- 
phers. See, e.g., Skarsaune, "Judaism and Hellenism," 596-7; Reed, "Trickery," 166. 
R. M. Price, “Are there ‘Holy Pagans’ in Justin Martyr?” SP 31 (1997): 168-70, also 
argues that Justin refers only to a “special and limited class” of philosophers when 
referring to those who were enlightened by the Logos. 
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the Jewish scriptures have been fulfilled. Rather than appealing to—or 
perhaps even conceiving of—the concept of Christ as pre-existent Logos 
to develop this continuity,” Luke uses Aóyoc-terminology to depict the 
message of Jesus and his followers as a prophetic word to the Jewish 
people.'” In so doing, he presents their proclamation as the proper con- 
tinuation of the message of the ancient prophets and as the privileged 
knowledge, or proper perspective, with which to understand the Jewish 
scriptures correctly. By contrast, Justin presents Christ as the pre-existent 
Logos who provides the essential continuity between the Jewish scrip- 
tures and the Christ-believing community. For Justin, the knowledge 
of the pre-existent Logos also serves as a central key to understanding 
the scriptures correctly. Furthermore, by presenting the Logos, who 
inspired the Jewish scriptures, as the sole source of primordial truth, 
Justin can present the knowledge and exegesis of Christ-believers as a 
superior alternative to non-Jewish sources of truth.'^* 


102 Although Luke emphasizes the role of Jesus as prophet, he also recognizes other 
aspects of his identity. Richard Bauckham, “The Throne of God and the Worship of 
Jesus," in The Jewish Roots of Christological Monotheism: Papers from the St. Andrews 
Conference on the Historical Origins of the Worship of Jesus (JSJSup 63; ed. Carey C. 
Newman, James R. Davila, and Gladys S. Lewis; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 60-4, also points 
out that Acts 2:33-35 portrays Christ as the exalted king of Israel who pours out the 
gift of the Spirit (cf. Ps 110:1), and demonstrates the cosmic impact of the earthly 
activities of Jesus (Luke 10:17-24). Recently, Simon J. Gathercole, The Preexistent Son: 
Recovering the Christologies of Matthew, Mark, and Luke (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2006), has argued that the synoptic gospels contain references to the pre-existence of 
Christ, especially in the citation and interpretation of LXX Ps 109:3 (Mark 12:35-37; 
Matt 22:41-45; Luke 20:41-44), the use of the formulaic phrase “I have come in order 
to,” and the phrase “when the day shall dawn upon us from on high." For a discussion 
of this argument with reference to the gospel of Luke (Luke 1:78; 12:49-51; 19:10; 
22:41-44), see especially 161-70, 236-42. L. W. Hurtado, Lord Jesus Christ: Devotion 
to Jesus in Earliest Christianity (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), 323, argues that the 
absence of any mention of the preexistence of Christ in the synoptic gospels does not 
necessarily indicate that they were ignorant of this concept. 

!5 M. J. Edwards, “Justin’s Logos and the Word of God," JECS 3 (1995): 277, sees 
continuity between Luke 8:11 and Justin's conception of Christ as Logos, but this con- 
clusion seems to be founded upon a misunderstanding of Luke 8:11. He argues that 
Luke personified the “word of God" in Luke 8:11 by identifying the word as sower, 
but this verse identifies the seed, rather than the sower, as the word of God. Moreover, 
Luke 8:5 clearly distinguishes between the identity of the sower and the seed: "Ihe 
sower went out to sow the seed." Although the word and Jesus are at times closely 
linked in Luke-Acts (e.g., Acts 10:36; 13:26-27), nowhere does Luke depict Jesus as 
the “word.” 

104 Notably, although Overbeck, “Ueber das Verháltniss," 321-2, argues that both 
Acts and Justin present "pagan" culture in a more positive light than does Paul, he 
concludes that Justin develops more comprehensive links between Christianity and 
Greco-Roman philosophy than does Luke. 
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Like some early Jewish exegetes, Luke and Justin assert that Christ- 
believers possess an authoritative ability to interpret the Jewish scriptures 
because of their privileged access to divine inspiration and knowledge. 
The Qumran community expresses this view by presenting their founder 
as an authoritative exegete who taught the proper interpretation of the 
Jewish scriptures to his followers. Similarly, Luke and Justin attribute 
the origin of the scriptural interpretation of Christ-believers to the 
authoritative instruction and revelation of the risen Christ. Moreover, 
like the Qumran community, Luke and Justin depict the adoption of the 
correct understanding of the scriptures as a type of precursor to group 
membership. That is, they link the acquisition of the proper interpreta- 
tion of the scriptures with entrance to the community. Luke and Justin 
thus knit their exegetical claims together with the identity of the Christ- 
believing community in a manner that bears significant resemblance to 
the exegetical strategies of certain early Jewish groups. 

Although the commonalities between Luke and Justin suggest that 
they held some similar theological views, the approach of Justin differs 
significantly from that of Luke insofar as he configures a different type 
of continuity between the Jewish scriptures and the Christ-believing 
community. Luke portrays the message and exegesis of Christ-believers 
as a continuation of the message of the ancient Jewish prophets whereas 
Justin outlines a connection between the Jewish scriptures and Christ- 
believers that does not depend on their possession of a direct link with 
Jewish origins. Not only does his depiction of the pre-existent Logos 
enable Justin to assert that the Jewish scriptures had always attested 
to the beliefs of Christ-believers rather than to those of Jews; it also 
facilitates his argument that the former possess an ancient form of 
philosophical truth that pre-dates and rivals non-Jewish traditions. 
Justin thus asserts the superiority of the knowledge and exegesis of 
Christ-believers in relation to the wider Greco-Roman world as well 
as to Jews. 


CHAPTER THREE 


COMPETING FOR IDENTITY WITHIN 
A GRECO-ROMAN MILIEU 


3.1 INTRODUCTION 


As I noted at the end of Chapter Two, Justin uses the concept of 
Christ as Logos, in part, to assert the superiority of the exegesis of the 
Christ-believing community over non-Jewish sources of knowledge. 
Although this aspect of Justin’s appropriation of the Jewish scrip- 
tures differs from that of Luke and early Jewish apocalyptic groups, it 
closely corresponds to the exegetical aims of early Jewish and Chris- 
tian apologists.' The latter interpreters appeal to the Jewish scriptures 
in an attempt to compete for group recognition within the Roman 
Empire. To do so, they present the Jewish scriptures as more ancient 
than non-Jewish traditions and the exegesis of their groups as a rival 
form of philosophical inquiry. To be sure, early Christian apologists 
had to assert that the sacred texts of Jews were the special province 
of Christ-believers, but they did not use this type of argument for the 
sole purpose of distinguishing Christ-believers from Jews. Instead, 
they combined their claim to possess a privileged understanding of 
the Jewish scriptures with assertions about the antiquity or superiority 
of the Jewish scriptures over non-Jewish textual traditions. 


! Scholars of early Judaism and Christianity frequently discuss the difficulties asso- 
ciated with identifying some ancient writings as "apologetic" literature. When I refer 
to “apologists” and “apologetic” in this chapter I use such terminology to describe 
authors or works that defend or compete for the recognition of their groups in rela- 
tion to non-Jewish traditions within the Greco-Roman world. For an insightful dis- 
cussion surrounding the challenges related to the use of the category of “apology” to 
describe early Christian writings, see Sarah Parvis, “Justin Martyr and the Apologetic 
Tradition,” in Justin Martyr and his Worlds (ed. Sarah Parvis and Paul Foster; Min- 
neapolis: Fortress, 2007), 115-7; cf. Bernard Pouderon, Les apologists grecs du IF siècle 
(Paris: du Cerf, 2005), 138. Notably, Eusebius uses the term apologia to refer to works 
that address an emperor in a trial speech in defense of Christians (e.g., H.E. 4.3.1-3; 
4.18.2; 4.26.1-2; 5.5.5; 5.17.5). For further discussion, see Mark Edwards, Martin 
Goodman, Simon Price, and Christopher Rowland, “Introduction: Apologetics in the 
Roman World,” in Apologetics in the Roman Empire: Pagans, Jews, and Christians (ed. 
Mark Edwards, Martin Goodman, and Simon Price in association with Christopher 
Rowland; New York: OUP, 1999), 1. 
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The claim to antiquity was important in the ancient world because 
it served as proof of originality; a group that could not trace its origins 
to the ancient past would be subject to the allegation of dependence 
and consequently have no claim to autochthony.’ Similarly, this type 
of argument finds ongoing expression in the Greek notion that phi- 
losophy was at its purest form during the earliest period of human 
history. Greco-Roman philosophical schools asserted that they pos- 
sessed a superior form of truth and sought to demonstrate continuity 
between their writings and a primordial, or ancient, Urphilosophen. 
Accordingly, both early Jewish and Christian apologists appropriate 
the Jewish scriptures as part of an attempt to present their knowledge 
and origins as more ancient than non-Jewish traditions, and their exe- 
gesis as a form of philosophical inquiry that rivals the study of other 
ancient bodies of literature.* 


? Arthur J. Droge, Homer or Moses? Early Christian Interpretations of the History 
of Culture (HUT 26; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1989), 1-5; cf. R. A. Oden, “Philo of 
Byblos and Hellenistic Historiography,” PEQ 110 (1978): 122; Per Bilde, Flavius Jose- 
phus between Jerusalem and Rome: His Life, His Works, and Their Importance (JSPSup 
2; Sheffield: JSOT, 1988), 93-4. 

> According to J. H. Waszink, “Some Observations on the Appreciation of the ‘Phi- 
losophy of the Barbarians’ in Early Christian Literature,” in Mélanges offerts d Made- 
moiselle Christine Mohrmann (Utrecht: Spectrum, 1963), 41-56, this view is found in 
essentially two forms: either in the argument that the highest point in the history of 
philosophy goes back to the earliest Greek philosophy or in the assertion that it goes 
back to the earliest point in human history before the initial period of Greek philoso- 
phy; cf. Droge, Homer or Moses, 90. 

^ Frances M. Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture (Pea- 
body: Hendrickson, 2002), 49-75, has argued that the presentation of the Christian 
teaching of the Jewish scriptures by Justin and other early apologists represents an 
attempt to portray it as a superior alternative to the Greek paideia. Even as Greco- 
Roman culture appealed to Homer as a means of educating its members, so Justin 
sought to replace this tradition by portraying the Jewish scriptures as the preferred 
source of ancient tradition and the basis for the formation of Christian culture. From 
a slightly different perspective, Rebecca Lyman, "Justin and Hellenism: Some Postco- 
lonial Perspectives," in Justin Martyr and his Worlds, 162-8, argues that Justin does 
not deny the differences between Christianity and Greek philosophy but provides a 
"sophisticated argument for a truth whose antiquity, explanation for evil, and universal 
practice offer an original blend of complicity and resistance to traditional paideia.... 
Justin as an ‘apologist’ did not translate an existing religion—that is, Christianity—into 
an external culture for explanation or defense, but reflects an attempt within Roman 
Hellenism by an educated provincial to address contemporary problems of religious 
authenticity and multiple authorities" (166). Similarly, Tim Whitmarsh, Greek Litera- 
ture and the Roman Empire: The Politics of Imitation (Oxford: OUP, 2001), 88, argues 
that sophists of the first and second centuries frequently imitated classical texts. This 
mimesis of classical Greek culture involved an ongoing process of negotiating the rela- 
tionship between the past and the present. 
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Scholars have long noted that early Christian apologists follow 
their early Jewish counterparts in appealing to the Jewish scriptures to 
defend the status of their groups in relation to non-Jewish traditions.° 
Many also suggest that Luke wrote with the similar aim of gaining 
recognition for Christ-believers within Greco-Roman society.5 Indeed, 
those who have argued that Luke and Justin hold parallel theological 
perspectives often point to commonalities between their representa- 
tions of Greek philosophy and Roman political power. Such studies 
have suggested that the emphasis upon the correct interpretation of 
the Jewish scriptures in the writings of Luke and Justin serves a similar 
apologetic purpose, namely, to demonstrate the ancient origins of the 
Christ-believing community and therefore its legitimacy in the eyes of 
the non-Jewish world.’ In particular, Gregory E. Sterling has argued 
that Luke-Acts stands within the genre of “apologetic historiography” 
and concludes that both Jewish historiographers and Luke appeal to 


5 E.g., Johannes Geffcken, Zwei griechische apologeten (Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 
1907), ix; B. Z. Wacholder, Eupolemus: A Study of Judaeo-Greek Literature (HUCM 3; 
Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1974), 57-70; H. Koester, “Early Christian Litera- 
ture,” in Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible: Supplementary Volume (ed. Keith Crim; 
Nashville: Abingdon, 1976), 555; Droge, Homer or Moses, 8; Judith M. Lieu, Image and 
Reality: The Jews in the World of Christians in the Second Century (Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1996), 159-60; Richard A. Norris Jr., “Apologists,” in The Cambridge History 
of Early Christian Literature (ed. Frances Young, Lewis Ayres, and Andrew Louth; 
Cambridge: CUP, 2004), 36. 

é For example, a number of commentators suggest that Luke writes to portray 
Christ and Christ-believers as innocent of violations against Rome or Roman law (e.g., 
Luke 23:4, 13-16, 20-22; Acts 23:28; 25:8-12; 26:30-32) and to defend their position 
in relation to Greco-Roman religious practices and thought (Acts 14:15-18; 17:22-31). 
The label of “apologetic” to describe these aims in Luke-Acts goes as far back as 
C. A. Heumann, "Dissertatio de Theophilo cui Lucas Historiam Sacram Inscripsit,” 
Bibliotheca Historico-Philologico-Theologica, Classis IV (Bremen, 1720), 483-505. 
E. Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte nach ihrem Inhalt und Ursprung kritisch untersucht 
(Stuttgart: C. Macken, 1854), 365-9, suggested that Luke wanted to demonstrate 
that Christianity was not a politically dangerous movement; cf. F. Overbeck, Kurze 
Erklárung der Apostelgeschichte, Von W. M. L. de Wette, Vierte Auflage bearbeitet 
und stark erweitert von Franz Overbeck (Leipzig, 1870), 270-1, 367-8. For a helpful 
discussion of the numerous ways that the apologetic aims of Luke-Acts have been 
categorized, see Loveday Alexander, “Acts of the Apostles as an Apologetic Text,” in 
Apologetics in the Roman Empire, 15-38; cf. Richard J. Cassidy, Society and Politics in 
Acts of the Apostles (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1988), 158-70; Bertil Gartner, The 
Areopagus Speech and Natural Revelation (ASNU 21; Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells, 
1955), 203-28. 

7 See, especially, my discussion of Overbeck, O'Neill, Hyldahl, and of the more 
recent arguments of Pervo and Nasrallah in the introduction to this study. 
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the Jewish scriptures to describe the remote origins and distinct iden- 
tity of their respective groups within the Roman Empire.’ 

In this chapter, I will explore the extent to which Luke and Justin 
lay claim to the Jewish scriptures as part of an effort to articulate the 
identity of the Christ-believing community in relation to their wider 
Greco-Roman context. To provide a framework for this comparison, 
I will briefly note the most common ways that early Jewish and Chris- 
tian apologists appeal to the Jewish scriptures for this purpose: 1) the 
presentation of the Jewish scriptures as a source of truth that is older 
than, or superior to, non-Jewish traditions; 2) the depiction of the 
study of the scriptures as a form of philosophical inquiry that rivals 
that of Greek philosophical schools; and 3) the portrayal of the Mosaic 
law as an exemplary, or superior, form of legislation and ethical guid- 
ance. Subsequently, I will consider the extent to which Luke and Jus- 
tin use these strategies. Although a number of scholars have correctly 
concluded that Luke uses Hellenistic historiographical methods and 
expresses apologetic concerns, I will here argue that his appropriation 
of the Jewish scriptures differs substantially from that of Justin as well 
as other early Jewish and Christian apologists. 


* Gregory E. Sterling, Historiography and Self-definition: Josephos, Luke-Acts and 
Apologetic Historiography (NovISup 64; Leiden: Brill, 1992), 17, 297-310, 369-89, 
defines the genre of “apologetic historiography” as “the story of a subgroup of people 
in an extended prose narrative written by a member of the group who follows the 
group's own traditions but Hellenizes them in an effort to establish the identity of 
the group within the setting of the larger world" (17). He argues that Jewish, as well 
as other Oriental, historiographers sought to champion the identity and antiquity of 
their particular people groups within the Hellenistic world. This position is held by 
a number of scholars of Luke-Acts, albeit with varying nuances. Some scholars for- 
merly held to a religio licita theory, which posits that Rome had a list of permitted, or 
licensed, religions. See, e.g., Eckhard Plümacher, Lukas als hellenistischer Schriftsteller: 
Studien zur Apostelgeschichte (SUNT 9; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1972), 
84; Burton Scott Easton, Early Christianity: The Purpose of Acts, and Other Papers 
(London, SPCK, 1955), 41-57. Although the religio licita theory has been successfully 
challenged (see, especially, H. J. Cadbury, “Some Foibles of New Testament Schol- 
arship,” JBR 26 [1958]: 215-6; Robert Maddox, The Purpose of Luke-Acts [Studies 
of the New Testament and its World; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1982], 91-3), Phillip 
Francis Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts: the Social and Political Motiva- 
tions of Lucan Theology (SNTSMS 57; Cambridge: CUP, 1987), 214-9, argues that 
Luke nevertheless attempts to present the Christ-believing community as an “ancestral 
religion” in order to show the legitimacy of the movement and to demonstrate that 
it represented no threat to Rome; cf. F. F. Bruce, The Book of Acts (Grand Rapids, 
Eerdmans, 1988), 22; Laura Nasrallah, “The Acts of the Apostles, Greek Cities, and 
Hadrian’s Panhellion,” JBL 127 (2008): 565-6; Richard I. Pervo, Dating Acts: Between 
the Evangelists and the Apologists (Santa Rosa, CA: 2006), 256, 328-9. 
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3.2 THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES IN THE WRITINGS OF THE 
EARLY APOLOGISTS 


As part of their bid for cultural recognition, certain early Jewish 
authors appeal to the Jewish scriptures to present their race and scrip- 
tural heritage as older than those of Greeks and other peoples. For 
example, Eupolemus draws upon biblical history to depict Moses as 
the originator of philosophy, the alphabet, and written laws (P.E. 9.26; 
Strom. 1.23)? These descriptions serve to demonstrate the originality 
and superiority of Jewish traditions. Similarly, Artapanus expands the 
biblical accounts of Abraham, Moses, and Joseph in order to dem- 
onstrate that these biblical heroes, rather than Egyptians and Greeks, 
were the founders of culture.? Furthermore, the first known Jewish 
philosopher, Aristobulus, asserts the superiority of Mosaic law by 
arguing that Plato, Socrates, and Pythagoras imitated this legislation. 
He maintains that these later philosophers marveled at the wisdom 
and divine inspiration of Moses and therefore used his writings in 
their own works." 

In the Roman era, the Jewish historian Josephus depicts himself as 
an inspired interpreter of the Jewish scriptures (e.g., B.J. 3.351-354, 
400—402; 4.312).? Rather than using this type of description to com- 
pete with other Jews, however, Josephus appeals to the Jewish scrip- 
tures to demonstrate the superior status of his people and their 


? Carl R. Holladay, Fragments from Hellenistic Jewish Authors: Volume 1: His- 
torians (Texts and Translations Pseudepigrapha Series 20; Chico: Scholars, 1983), 
93-107, regards Eupolemus as an important forerunner of Josephus and argues that 
his work is the first representation of the tradition that Josephus would later embody; 
cf. Wacholder, Eupolemus, 83-4. For discussion of the date and provenance of Eupo- 
lemus, see John J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem: Jewish Identity in the Hel- 
lenistic Diaspora (New York: Crossroad, 1983), 30, 46-7; Sterling, Historiography and 
Self-Definition, 207; Droge, Homer or Moses, 13-4. 

10 Alexander Polyhistor preserved the works of Eupolemus and Artapanus in On 
the Jews, a composition that Eusebius preserved in fragmentary form in chapter nine 
of his Praeparatio evangelica. See also Clement of Alexandria's Strom. 1.23; 1.41.1- 
4; 1.53.4; 1.154.2-3. For discussion of date and provenance of Artapanus, see Ster- 
ling, Historiography and Self-Definition, 168-9; Collins, Athens and Jerusalem, 32-3; 
Wacholder, Eupolemus, 106. 

1 Aristobulus lived and wrote in the second century Bce but his writings are extant 
only in fragmentary form in the writings of Eusebius (H.E. 7.32.16-18 and P.E. 8.9.38- 
8.10.17; 13.12.1-16) and Clement of Alexandria (Stromateis, books 1, 5, and 6). 

? Although Josephus characterizes himself as an inspired exegete, this theme is 
not nearly as prominent as his attempts to demonstrate the superiority of the Jewish 
scriptures over all other ancient traditions. 
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traditions. In the Antiquities, he portrays significant Jewish ancestors 
as exemplars or originators of the most ancient and noblest aspects of 
human civilization:? Abraham as the figure who taught science to the 
Egyptians (A.J. 1.154-168), Moses as the originator of the best political 
constitution (A.J. 3.223), and the ancient writings of Jews as predic- 
tions about the entire plan of world history (A.J. 10.266-281; 11.1-3, 
331-339). In his treatise Against Apion, or On the Antiquity of the 
Jews,? Josephus likewise contrasts the culture, knowledge, and records 
of Greeks with the Jewish scriptures (C. Ap. 1.6-14), and argues that 
the latter represent a more ancient and accurate record of history 
(C. Ap. 1.29-37). 

Josephus further attempts to assert the superiority of the Jewish 
scriptures over competing Greco-Roman traditions by portraying the 
Mosaic law as a superior form of legislation. In the Antiquities, he 
maintains that the Mosaic code is better than other forms of legisla- 
tion because it originates from the contemplation of God and cor- 
responds to the nature of the universe (A.J. 1.18-24). Similarly, in 
Against Apion, he asserts that the law of Moses benefits all humanity 
(C. Ap. 2.282-284, 293-295). This latter description addresses critics 
who accused Jews of contributing nothing useful to civilization (C. Ap. 
2.135-136, 148, 182). Far from producing no eminent wise men or 
inventors, Josephus argues, the Jewish nation originated the most 


5 Louis H. Feldman, Jew and Gentile in the Ancient World: Attitudes and Inter- 
actions from Alexander to Justinian (Princeton: PUP, 1993), 210-32; idem, Judean 
Antiquities Books 1-4 (vol. 3. Flavius Josephus Translation and Commentary; ed. Steve 
Mason; Leiden: Brill, 2000), xxvi-xxviii; Harold W. Attridge, The Interpretation of 
Biblical History in the Antiquitates Judaicae of Flavius Josephus (Missoula: Scholars, 
1976), 63-6, idem, "Josephus and His Works," in Jewish Writings of the Second Temple 
Period (CRINT 2.2; ed. Michael E. Stone; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984), 224-5; Steve 
Mason, Josephus and the New Testament (Peabody: Hendrickson, 1992), 64-6. 

^ Feldman, Antiquities, xxiii-xxiv; Steve Mason, “The Contra Apionem in Social 
and Literary Context: An Invitation to Judean Philosophy," in Josephus' Contra Api- 
onem: Studies in its Character and Context with a Latin Concordance to the Portion 
Missing in Greek (AGJU 34; ed. Louis H. Feldman and John R. Levison; Leiden: Brill, 
1996), 200-1. 

5 Josephus does not give this subsequent work the title Against Apion. Jerome 
appears to have used the title Contra Apionem (see, e.g., Ep. 70.3; De vir. Ill. 13; Adv. 
Iov. 2.14) but it is somewhat misleading since Apion, an Egyptian who lived in the 
first part of the first century cE, could not have been familiar with the Antiquities. 
Notably, Origen (C. Cels. 1.16; 4.11) and Eusebius (H.E. 3.9.4; P.E. 8.7.21; 10.6.15) 
refer to the work as On the Antiquity of the Jews apparently because it was written as 
a response to critics of the Antiquities who argued that Jews were a relatively modern 
race (C. Ap. 1.216). 
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ancient and excellent constitutional system (C. Ap. 2.149-156), one 
that others have attempted to imitate because of its universal value and 
significance (C. Ap. 2.168, 281-286). 

Josephus further aims to demonstrate the superiority of the Mosaic 
law over competing Greco-Roman traditions by portraying it as an 
ancient source of philosophy. He indicates that those who study and 
follow the Law of Moses will find it “profound and highly philosophical" 
(f Oeopío Kai Atav quAÓcoooc; A.J. 1.25; cf. 1.18) and will experience 
“a happy life" (evdainovia Btov; A.J. 1.20; cf. 3.84). This description 
corresponds to the Greek notion that happiness (eddatpovia) was 
the aim of philosophical inquiry (e.g., Aristotle, N.E. 10.6.1; Epictetus 
Diss. 1.4.32).'* Elsewhere, he presents different groups within Judaism 
as philosophical schools (A.J. 13.171-173; 15.371; 18.12-20; cf. J.W. 
2.162-166) and key figures in the history of Israel as philosophers 
in their own right (e.g., A.J. 1.154-168, 238; 2.7, 291; 4.328; 5.118; 
7.158; 8.34, 42, 167; 10.193)." Moreover, in Against Apion, Josephus 
presents himself as one who is thoroughly trained in the "philosophy 
(q1Aocogta) of the sacred writings of Jews" (C. Ap. 1.54), and asserts 
that Greek philosophers depended upon Moses for their concept of 
God (C. Ap. 2.167-168, 257, 281). By depicting the Mosaic law in 
this way, Josephus not only argues for the antiquity of the Jewish 
scriptures; he also presents their superiority over Greek philosophical 
traditions. 

The struggle of the Jewish people for recognition within a competing 
non-Jewish culture also influences the presentation of the Jewish scrip- 
tures in the writings of Philo of Alexandria. Like Josephus, Philo por- 
trays the scriptures as a source of philosophical inquiry. He describes 
Abraham and Moses as all-wise philosophers (Abr. 13; Mos. 1.18-29, 
48), and himself as an inspired interpreter of scripture who functions 


16 Moreover, the ideal constitution was a topic of discussion for philosophers, and 
philosophy itself was regarded as the practice of a particular way of life. See Feldman, 
Antiquities, xxix-xxx; Mason, "Social and Literary Context," 187. 

17 On this theme in the Antiquities, see Feldman, Ancient World, 210-4, 261-3; 
idem, Antiquities, xxix-xxxii; Carl H. Holladay, Theios Aner in Hellenistic Judaism: 
A Critique of the Use of This Category in New Testament Christology (SBLDS 40; Mis- 
soula: Scholars Press, 1977), 102. There are also significant points of contact between 
the writings of Josephus and Stoic thought. For example, he presents Abraham as a 
Stoic-like philosopher (A.J. 1.156) and Moses as a Stoic sage (A.J. 2.229), and uses 
Stoic terminology to describe God (e.g., npóvora ebpéveos A.J. 2.219; 4.180, 185). 

18 4 Maccabees also associates the study of and loyalty to the Mosaic law with phi- 
losophy (see, e.g., 4 Macc 1:1, 17; 7:9). 
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as a philosopher through this exegetical activity (e.g., Cher. 27, 48; 
Somn. 2.252; Spec. 3.1-6). Philo also presents the synagogue study 
of the Jewish scriptures as the engagement of Jews in their “ancestral 
philosophy” (natpia irooogia; Somn. 2.127; Mos. 2.216; Legat. 156, 
245; Spec. 2.61-62), and the allegorical exegesis of the Therapeutae 
as a revelatory experience in which they practice “sacred philosophy” 
(iepà Q1Aoc0Qto; Contemp. 25-26, 28, 67, 69, 89).? He thus presents 
the Jewish scriptures as an ancient source of philosophical truth and 
the exegesis of the Jewish people as a superior form of philosophical 


inquiry.” 

Philo also advances arguments to demonstrate the superior- 
ity of the Mosaic law. He argues that Greek philosophers depended 
upon the writings of Moses to develop their thought and legislation 
(Prob. 57; Aet.17-19; Leg. 1.108; 4.61; Her. 214), and presents the 
Mosaic code as a divinely-inspired source of wisdom, piety, and vir- 
tue (Mos. 2.8-11, 45-65; cf. Leg. 1.56-59; 4.133-135; Contemp. 28).” 


? G. E. Sterling, “Platonizing Moses: Philo and Middle Platonism,” SPhilo 5 (1993): 
99-100; David M. Hay, “Philo’s View of Himself as an Exegete: Inspired, but not 
Authoritative,” SPhilo 3 (1991): 44-50. Some suggest that Philo portrays his allegorical 
exegesis as a revelatory experience analogous to the revelation Moses received (Cher. 
27-29; Somn. 2.252; De Migr. Abr. 47-49; Mos. 1.66; 2.250-252, 280-281). See, e.g., 
David E. Aune, Prophecy in Early Christianity and the Ancient Mediterranean World 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983), 147-9; John R. Levison, “Philo’s Personal Experi- 
ence and the Persistence of Prophecy,” in Prophets, Prophecy, and Prophetic Texts 
in Second Temple Judaism (OTS 427; ed. Michael Floyd and Robert D. Haak; New 
York: T&T Clark, 2006), 194-209. Others correctly point out, however, that Philo 
infrequently describes his experiences of inspiration and does not appear to claim a 
unique status as inspired exegete. Moreover, the reverence he expresses toward the 
Jewish scriptures implies that he ascribes a special status to them that he does not 
claim for himself. See, e.g., Hay, “Philo’s View,” 47-50; H. A. Wolfson, Philo (2 vols.; 
Cambridge: HUP, 1948), 2:52, 54. 

? Both Philo and Josephus also describe other Jewish groups as philosophical 
schools (e.g., Prob. 67, 80; J.W. 2.119). 

?' Peder Borgen, “Philo of Alexandria,” in Jewish Writings, 262; idem, Philo of Alex- 
andria: An Exegete for His Time (NovISup 86; Brill: Leiden, 1997), 9-10; Sterling, 
"Platonizing Moses," 102-3; David T. Runia, Exegesis and Philosophy: Studies on Philo 
of Alexandria (Hampshire: Variorum, 1990), 189-90; Wolfson, Philo, 1:141-3. 

? For further discussion of Philo's emphasis upon piety and virtue, as well as the 
relationship between these values and Greek philosophy, see John M. Dillon, The 
Middle Platonists. A Study of Platonism 80 BC to AD 200 (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press 1977), 149-53. For a consideration of the manner in which Philo associates 
Mosaic laws with Greek virtues, see Naomi G. Cohen, “The Greek Virtues and the 
Mosaic Laws in Philo: an Elucidation of De Specialibus Legibus IV 133-35," SPhilo 5 
(1993): 9-19. 
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Furthermore, in his view, those who follow the law of Moses conduct 
their lives in a manner that is harmonious with nature, the order of 
the universe, and right reason (e.g., Mos. 2.11, 14, 48-52; Q.E. 2.19; cf. 
Opif. 3, 171d-172; Prob. 46-47). As such, the Mosaic law serves as a 
written representation of an unwritten universal law and so functions 
as “a law for the whole world" (Q.E. 2.42).? Philo thus presents the 
Mosaic law as a form of legislation and moral guidance that rivals all 
other traditions. 

The survival of the writings of early Jewish apologists depended, 
in part, on church fathers who recognized their significance for the 
development of the early Christian apologetic tradition (e.g., Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, Origen, and Eusebius). Although it is difficult to 
determine the extent to which the earliest Christian apologists drew 
upon the works of these Jewish authors, those who appeal to the Jew- 
ish scriptures do so with a notably similar aim; namely, to demonstrate 
the superiority of these sacred texts over competing non-Jewish tradi- 
tions. Accordingly, early Christian apologists lay claim to the Jewish 
scriptures by asserting that Christ-believers alone understand them 
correctly, but they combine this assertion with arguments that present 
the knowledge and practices of Christ-believers as a superior alterna- 
tive to Greek traditions and philosophy. 


? Notions of unwritten law and natural justice stretch as far back as the fifth cen- 
tury BCE (e.g., Plato, Sophocles), but Stoics were the first to develop the idea of a 
universal natural law. Cicero provides an especially clear description of the law of 
nature and develops this concept more than his predecessors (e.g., De Rep. 3.33; De 
Leg. 1.18-19). For further discussion, see John W. Martens, One God: One Law: Philo 
of Alexandria on the Mosaic and Greco-Roman Law (AMMTC 5; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 
1-30; cf. Gisela Striker, “Origins of the Concept of Natural Law,” in Essays on Hel- 
lenistic Epistemology and Ethics (Cambridge: CUP, 1996), 209-20; Hindy Najman, 
“The Law of Nature and the Authority of Mosaic Law," SPhilo 11 (1999): 55-73; Rich- 
ard A. Horsley, "Ihe Law of Nature in Philo and Cicero," HTR 71 (1978): 36-40. 
Although the concept of a universal law, or law of nature, derives from a combina- 
tion of Stoic traditions and an eclectic form of Platonic philosophy, Philo transforms 
this idea by associating it with a written legislation. Such a fusion would have been 
alien to early Hellenistic philosophers who contrasted written law codes with natural 
law and believed the latter to be superior to the former (e.g. Cicero, Off. 3.69). For 
further discussion, see Hindy Najman, Seconding Sinai: The Development of Mosaic 
Discourse in Second Temple Judaism (JSJSUP 77; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 76; Borgen, Philo 
of Alexandria, 140-57; Helmet Koester, “NOMOZ ®YZEQY: The Concept of Natural 
Law in Greek Thought,” in Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of Erwin Ramsdell 
Goodenough (SHR 14; ed. Jacob Neusner; Leiden: Brill, 1968), 522-7. 

^ Borgen, “Philo of Alexandria,” 280; Michael E. Hardwick, Josephus As an Histori- 
cal Source in Patristic Literature Through Eusebius (Brown Judaic Studies 128; Atlanta: 
Scholars, 1989), 1-2. 
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A number of second-century Christian apologists show evidence 
of early stages in the development of this approach. In his Embassy 
on Behalf of Christians, for example, Athenagoras affirms that Greek 
poets and philosophers rightly believe in one deity, but do not fully 
understand God because they rely upon their own conjectures; each 
comes to his own conclusions about God through guesswork and 
approximation.” By contrast, he argues, Christ-believers possess a 
knowledge of God to which the Jewish scriptures attest (Leg. 7.3; cf. 
Leg. 9.1-2). According to Athenagoras, the divine origin of the mes- 
sage of the prophets confirms the beliefs of Christ-believers and thus 
demonstrates the authenticity of their knowledge over that of Greek 
philosophers. 

Tatian, a disciple of Justin, develops a more thorough contrast 
between the Christian understanding of the Jewish scriptures and 
Greek thought than does Athenagoras.” In his Oration to the Greeks, 
Tatian harshly denigrates Greek philosophy and practices (e.g., Or. 
1-3, 8-11, 16-19, 22-28), and reports that he experienced liberation 
from the error of Greek doctrines when he received divine revelation 
while reading the Jewish scriptures (Or. 29.1-2)." Besides contrasting 
Greek thought with the Christian interpretation of the Jewish scrip- 
tures, the account of his conversion has a philosophical dimension: in 
his search for truth, Tatian was convinced by the compelling antiquity, 
monotheism, cosmology, and anthropology of the Jewish scriptures 
(Or. 29.1-2). Moreover, Tatian subsequently presents himself as “a 


5 As Norris, “Apologists,” 42, notes, the date of Athenagoras's Embassy can be 
determined by the addressees— Marcus Aurelius (died—180 cE) and Lucius Aurelius 
Commodus (became associated with his father as emperor in 176 cE). This suggests 
that the work was written between 176-180 cE. 

6 Although Tatian was a disciple of Justin Martyr, his orthodoxy remains a matter 
of debate. Epiphanius (Panarion 1.3.46) indicates that Tatian broke away from the 
church in 150 ce whereas Eusebius (Chron. XII) reports that he did so in 172 cg. For 
further discussion, see Molly Whittaker, Tatian: Oratio ad Graecos and Fragments 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1982), ix; Robert M. Grant, "Ihe Heresy of Tatian," JTS 4-6 
(1954): 62-8; Gerald F. Hawthorne, “Tatian and His Discourse to the Greeks,” HTR 
57 (1964): 166; Emily J. Hunt, Christianity in the Second Century: The Case of Tatian 
(London: Routledge, 2003), 20-51. 

? In Or. 29.1-2, Tatian indicates that the “barbarian writings” (ie. the Jewish 
scriptures) liberated him from error and that, in this process, his "soul was taught by 
God." Elsewhere, Tatian reiterates both the importance of the Jewish scriptures as a 
source of knowledge (Or. 20.2) and the role of the *divine spirit" in obtaining knowl- 
edge about God (Or. 13.3; cf. 15.1). 

? Whittaker, Oratio, xv; Michael McGehee, “Why Tatian Never ‘Apologized’ To 
The Greeks," JECS (1993): 154. 
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disciple of philosophy” who has discovered the most ancient source of 
truth through his reading of the Jewish scriptures (Or. 42.1). 

Elsewhere, Tatian assumes that the Jewish scriptures rightly belong 
to Christ-believers because they have adopted these ancient texts as 
their system of philosophy. He identifies the Jewish scriptures as “our 
philosophy,” “our history,” “our prophets,” and “our way of life and 
history according to our laws” (Or. 31.1; cf. 32.1; 35.1, 2; 36.2; 42.1). He 
also describes Christ-believers as “those who follow the word of God” 
or “those who obey the word of God" (Or. 25.3; 26.3; 30.1).? Tatian 
thus concludes that the Jewish scriptures are the special province of 
Christ-believers because they possess a revelatory understanding of 
them and use these texts as their source of philosophy and practice. 
This argument, together with the assertion that the Jewish scriptures 
represent the most ancient source of truth, enables Tatian to present 
the knowledge and practices of Christ-believers as a superior alterna- 
tive to Greek traditions and philosophy. 

Shortly after the time of Justin, Theophilus, a second-century apolo- 
gist and bishop from Syrian Antioch, composed a collection of three 
treatises known as Ad Autolycum (169 ce). In this work, he contrasts 
the Jewish scriptures with Greek traditions by arguing that Greek 
authors plagiarized the predictions of the Jewish prophets (Ad Auto. 
2.12, 37), advancing a chronological argument to demonstrate the 
antiquity of the Jewish scriptures as compared with other sources (Ad 
Auto. 3.16-30), presenting the Mosaic law as the proper corrective to 
the immoral and idolatrous practices of Greeks (Ad Auto. 2.34-35), 
and asserting that the prophets composed a more accurate record of 
early history than Greek accounts because the Spirit and the Logos 
inspired them (Ad Auto. 2.10, 30, 33; cf. 3:26). 

Alongside his presentation of the antiquity and moral superiority 
of the Jewish scriptures, Theophilus asserts that these texts are the 
special possession of Christ-believers. He argues that Christ-believers 
understand the Jewish scriptures correctly because they have been 
instructed by the same Logos and Spirit that inspired the prophets 
(Ad Auto. 2.30, 33; cf. 2.22). Apparently, for Theophilus, this revelatory 
ability to interpret the scriptures enables Christ-believers to claim the 
sacred texts of Jews as their own. He refers to Moses as “our prophet” 
(Ad Auto. 3.18), describes the Jewish scriptures as "the books that 


» &« 


? [n these contexts, "the word of God" appears to refer to the Jewish scriptures. 
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belong to us,” “our scriptures,” or “our sacred writings” (Ad Auto. 
2.30; 3.1, 26), and depicts the patriarchs as “our forefathers” (Ad Auto. 
3.20).? Theophilus also describes the Mosaic covenant as a “divine 
law” that God gave for the benefit and restoration of the entire human 
race (Ad Auto. 3.9-10; cf. 2.14, 34-5), and argues that those who obey 
the law and the prophets (i.e., Christ-believers) receive the benefits 
promised to those who follow the divine commands of God (Ad Auto. 
1.14; 2.30, 33)?! Through their correct understanding of and fidelity 
to the Jewish scriptures, Theophilus argues, Christ-believers possess a 
source of knowledge that is “not only more ancient but also more true 
than all historians and poets" (Ad Auto. 2.30; cf. 2.9-10; 3.1, 16-17, 
26, 29).? 


Summary 

Both early Jewish and Christian apologists use the Jewish scriptures to 
defend or gain recognition for their groups by presenting these sacred 
texts as superior to non-Jewish textual traditions. Early Christian apol- 
ogists clearly stake out a special claim upon the Jewish scriptures by 
asserting that Christ-believers possess a privileged knowledge of them. 
Yet, like early Jewish apologists, they situate such arguments within 
the context of rivalry with non-Jewish traditions. Not surprisingly, 
then, both early Jewish and Christian apologists deploy similar strate- 
gies when they appeal to the Jewish scriptures. In the majority of cases, 
these authors argue that the Jewish scriptures are more ancient than 
non-Jewish traditions or represent a superior source of philosophical 
inquiry. Furthermore, some authors depict the written Mosaic code 


? Despite these claims, Theophilus still acknowledges that Jews hold a special place 
as heirs of the promises of the Jewish scriptures. For example, in Ad Auto. 3.9, he 
indicates that God gave the divine law *not only to all the world but especially to the 
Hebrews" and in this context refers to Jews as the "righteous seed of pious and holy 
men, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob." Similarly, in Ad Auto. 3.11, he states that Isaiah 
spoke generally to all humans but especially to Israel. 

?! For further discussion of the salvific function of the Mosaic law in the Ad Autoly- 
cum, see Rick Rogers, Theophilus of Antioch: The Life and Thought of a Second-Century 
Bishop (New York: Lexington Books, 2000), 3-29. 

» [n the final section of book three, Theophilus also provides a chronological argu- 
ment that aims to demonstrate the antiquity of the Jewish scriptures as compared 
with other sources (Ad Auto. 3.16-30). He concludes that this chronology shows the 
antiquity of the prophets and the divine nature of the Christian message (3.29). The 
chronology appears to rely on material from Against Apion (compare Ad Auto. 3.20- 
25 with C. Ap. 1.93-154). For an evaluation of the parallels between the two works, 
see Hardwick, Josephus, 12-4. 
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as a superior form of legislation or ethical guide. Through this type 
of argumentation, both early Jewish and Christian apologists attempt 
to show the legitimacy of the origins of their groups within the non- 
Jewish world. 


3.3 JUSTIN: RECOVERY OF PRIMORDIAL TRUTH 


Since I have already outlined the way that Justin uses the concept of 
Christ as pre-existent Logos to demonstrate the superiority and antiq- 
uity of the exegesis of Christ-believers, a brief review of some key pas- 
sages in his writings will serve to illustrate the close affinity between 
some of his appeals to the Jewish scriptures and those of other early 
Jewish and Christian apologists. For this reason, I will first discuss 
select passages from his 1 Apology and the Dialogue before turning to a 
more lengthy consideration of the extent to which the use of scripture 
in Luke-Acts fits into the same type of apologetic tradition. 

Perhaps Justin should be identified as the Christian apologist who 
first develops an apologetic approach to the Jewish scriptures.? As 
with his description of Christ as the pre-existent Logos, Justin presents 
the Christian exegesis of the Jewish scriptures as a form of knowledge 
that rivals Hellenistic philosophy. In the Apologies, this type of argu- 
ment plays a central role in Justin’s defense of the doctrine and prac- 
tices of Christ-believers. Initially, he attempts to show the similarity 
between the teachings of Christ-believers and the writings of Greek 
philosophers, and asks why the former are punished as criminals when 
they hold views that are similar to the latter (1 Apol. 7.3; 20.1-22.6; 
26.6).** Ultimately, however, Justin draws a contrast between the two. 


5 Note that Athenagoras, Tatian, and Theophilus all composed their works shortly 
after the time of Justin. For further discussion of Justin as the inventor of the genre of 
Christian apology in its classical form, see Parvis, “Apologetic Tradition,” 115-27. 

% He argues that the incarnation and earthly ministry of Christ resembles myths 
about Mercury, Perseus, and Aesculapius (1 Apol. 22.1-6), and notes points of 
agreement between Christian doctrine and the teachings of Plato, Stoics, and other 
Greek philosophers and poets (1 Apol. 20.1-5; cf. 8.1-5; 2 Apol. 13.1-3). See also 
Justin's description of the connection between the persecution of Socrates and Christ- 
believers in 1 Apology 5. R. M. Price, “Are there “Holy Pagans’ in Justin Martyr?” 
SP 31 (1997): 168-9, maintains that Justin links Greek philosophers and Christ-be- 
lievers because he sees them as fellow victims of persecution; cf. Oskar Skarsaune, 
"Judaism and Hellenism in Justin Martyr,” in Geschichte—Tradition—Reflexion: Fest- 
schrift für Martin Hengel zum 70. Geburtstag (3 vols.; Frühes Christentum; ed. Hubert 
Cancik, Hermann Lichtenberger, and Peter Scháfer; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1996), 
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He presents the Jewish scriptures as the most ancient source of truth 
(1 Apol. 23.1-2; 44.8; 54.5; 59.1) and as a repository of Spirit-inspired 
predictions about Christ (1 Apology 31-35; 37-40; 45; 47-53), on the 
one hand, and the writings of Greek philosophers as demon-incited 
mimicry and distortion of the prophets (1 Apol. 54.1-55.8; 56.1-4; 57.1; 
58.1-3; 62.1; 64.1; Dial. 69.2; 70.1), on the other.* Justin asserts that 
Greek philosophers and poets borrowed from Moses and other Jewish 
prophets but did not fully understand the predictions about Christ in 
these sacred texts; as a result, they did not arrive at an understanding 
of the truth (1 Apol. 44.8-10; cf. 59-60). By contrast, Justin argues, 
Christ-believers possess a knowledge of Christ that enables them to 
decipher the full meaning and import of the Jewish scriptures (e.g., 
1 Apol. 23.1-2; 31.1-32.14; 33.1-2; 36.1-3; 39.1-4; 43.1-2; 49.5; 
53.1-3). In this way, he presents both the Jewish scriptures and the 
Christian understanding of them as superior to Greek philosophy and 
writings. 

In the opening of the Dialogue, Justin again presents the inspired 
exegesis of Christ-believers as a form of knowledge that rivals Greco- 
Roman philosophical inquiry. Here he argues that contemporary phi- 
losophers failed to arrive at truth because they lost the original essence 
of philosophy and became divided into different schools (Dial. 2.1-2).*° 
By contrast, he argues, the Jewish prophets provide the only reliable 


3:596-7. As Skarsaune observes, however, Justin asserts continuity between ancient 
philosophers and Christ-believers but does not draw the same connection between 
Christ-believers and contemporary Greek philosophers. 

3 For further discussion of Justin’s descriptions of the demon-incited mimicry of 
the Jewish scriptures, see Peter Widdicombe, “Justin Martyr, Allegorical Interpreta- 
tion, and the Greek Myths,” SP 31 (1997): 234-9; Annette Reed, “The Trickery of the 
Fallen Angels and the Demonic Mimesis of the Divine: Aetiology, Demonology, and 
Polemics in the Writings of Justin Martyr,” JECS (2004): 164-5. 

3° Although the pre-Christian Justin argues that his pursuit of Platonic philosophy 
enabled him to arrive at a knowledge of God, the “old man” provides a series of argu- 
ments that refute this claim. In Dial. 3.4, the pre-Christian Justin defines philosophy as 
ENLOTHUN ET TOD övtoç Kai TOD GANBOds éntyvootc. This description appears to draw 
upon the Platonic concept of God (6 tevķóuevoç tod övtoç; Phaedo 66 a 8) but expands 
it to include themes that will become part of Justin’s description of Christian truth 
(see éxiyvévtt col tov Xpiotév in Dial. 8.2 and tò éniyvOvan thy GANVerav tod Oeod 
in Dial. 110.6). For further discussion of the correspondences between this account 
and Platonic thought, see J. C. M. Van Winden, An Early Christian Philosopher: Justin 
Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho Chapters One to Nine (Philosophia Patrum 1; Leiden: 
Brill, 1971), 58-110; Niels Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christendum: Eine Interpretation 
der Einleitung zum Dialog Justins (Acta theological danica 9; Kopenhagen: Prostant 
Apud Munksgaard, 1966), 185-224; Erwin R. Goodenough, The Theology of Justin 
Martyr (Jena: Verlag Frommannsche Buchhandlung, 1923), 57-100. 
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knowledge of God because their writings are more ancient than other 
sources and because they received their information through divine 
inspiration (Dial. 7.1-2)." In this passage, Justin depicts the Jewish 
scriptures as a source of truth that “a philosopher ought to know" 
(Dial. 7.2), identifies the words of the “old man," i.e, the Christian 
teaching of the Jewish scriptures, as “the only sure and useful philoso- 
phy” (Dial. 8.1-2), and declares that his discovery of the true interpre- 
tation of the Jewish scriptures led him to become a philosopher (Dial. 
8.2). Although Justin will go on to contrast the exegesis of Christ- 
believers with that of Jews, in this opening segment of the Dialogue, he 
depicts the Christian exegesis of the Jewish scriptures as the recovery 
of the ancient, primordial philosophy that the splintered and degener- 
ate philosophies of his contemporaries had lost.’ 

Justin’s theory of the present-day fragmentation of philosophy and 
his assertion that Moses and the prophets were the most ancient source 
of truth also resemble the views held by some Middle Platonists. For 
example, Numenius of Apamea, a second-century Pythagorean Pla- 
tonist, attempted to trace Greek philosophies back to ancient origins, 
especially oriental sources. Although only fragments of the works of 
Numenius have survived, it is possible to reconstruct a partial picture 


?' Scholars of Justin Martyr often refer to the conversion of Justin in the opening 
section of the Dialogue as an account of his discovery of 'true philosophy.' For exam- 
ple, Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum, 112-40, argues that Dialogue 1-8 describes 
the Christian understanding of the Jewish scriptures as the rediscovery of primordial 
philosophy (“die wiedergefundene Urphilosophie”); cf. Van Winden, Philosopher, 
112-8. Skarsaune, “Judaism and Hellenism,” 70-1, maintains that the account of the 
conversion of Justin in Dialogue 1-8 aims to describe his "conversion from pseudo- 
philosophy to True Philosophy" (71). 

33 Although scholars concur that Justin presents the Christian understanding of 
the Jewish scriptures as older than and superior to Greek philosophy, they hold dif- 
fering views regarding the precise nature of Justin's conception of the relationship 
between the Christian teaching of the Jewish scriptures and ancient Greek philosophy. 
R. Holte, “Logos Spermatikos: Christianity and Ancient Philosophy According to St. 
Justin's Apologies," ST 12 [1958]: 164-5, maintains that Justin presents the Jewish 
scriptures as the "original and authentic philosophy" (165) from which other Greek 
philosophers borrowed. By contrast, Hyldahl, Philosophie und Christentum, 112-40, 
227-55 suggests that the Jewish scriptures represent one among many forms of pri- 
mordial philosophical wisdom, albeit the only surviving one. For further discussion, 
see Van Winden, Philosopher, 2-3, 42-4, 112-8; Robert Joly, Christianisme et phi- 
losophie: Etudes sur Justin et les apologistes grecs du deuxième siècle (Belgique: L’ Uni- 
versité de Bruxelles, 1973), 23-6; Skarsaune, "Judaism and Hellenism,” 56-9; Charles 
Nahm, “The Debate on the ‘Platonism’ of Justin Martyr.” Second Century 9 (1992): 
129-51. 
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of his attitude toward ancient literature.? Besides citing and interpret- 
ing the writings of the Jewish prophets, Numenius uses these ancient 
texts, as well as other sources, to show the legitimacy of his own ideas 
(On the Good, F la [E. des Places] = Eusebius, P. E. 9.7.1). Numenius 
argues that the traditions of Plato and Pythagoras agree with those of 
the famous nations, including Jews, and draws a comparison between 
Plato and Moses when he states: “What is Plato but Moses in Attic 
Greek?"^? In so doing, he harmonizes the doctrines of non-Greeks 
with his own Middle Platonic system of thought." Like Numenius, 
Justin integrates Greek philosophical thought with his representation 
of the Jewish scriptures, but he differs from Numenius insofar as he 
privileges the Jewish scriptures as a superior source of philosophical 
truth and asserts that Plato borrowed from, but did not fully grasp, 
their true meaning (e.g, 1 Apol. 33.1-9; 44.8-11; 60.1-2; cf. 2 Apol. 
13.1-3). 

Justin further defends the status of Christ-believers in relation 
to both Jewish and non-Jewish traditions by presenting the ethical 
requirements of Mosaic law, which Christ-believers practice, as the 
embodiment of Greek values. He explains that the ethical elements of 
the Mosaic law promote piety and the practice of justice (Qeocéßerav 
xoi ÓwoionpoGiov) whereas its ritual requirements function as a 
concession for Jews to prevent them from committing idolatry (Dial. 
44.2). By using this terminology, Justin appeals to Greek notions of 
virtue and piety to describe the part of the Mosaic law that Christ- 


3 According to Robert Lamberton, Homer the Theologian: Neoplatonist Allegorical 
Reading and the Growth of the Epic Tradition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1986), 58-9, Numenius divides his own activities into two categories—philosophical 
pursuit of wisdom and truth and satirical “scandalmongering history" (59). Numenius 
viewed the latter as a type of diversion or game but took the former very seriously. 

^ Numenius F 8 in Clement, Strom. 1.22.150.4. According to Origen, Numenius 
also drew upon the writings of the Jewish prophets and read them allegorically (see, 
e.g., Numenius Flc + 10a [E. des Places]; Contra Celsus, 4.51). As Lamberton, Homer, 
81, notes, to read a text allegorically was to treat it with dignity and importance. For 
further discussion regarding the links between Numenius and second-century Chris- 
tian authors, see Mark Edwards, “On the Platonic Schooling of Justin Martyr," JTS 42 
(1991): 17-34; Droge, Homer or Moses, 62-3, 70-2. 

^ According to Rebecca Lyman, “Hellenism and Heresy,” JECS 11 (2003): 214, 
Numenius provided a universal Pythagorean philosophy that included the works of 
Plato and Egyptian, Hebrew, and Persian writings. He also argued that the multi- 
plicity in contemporary philosophy was due to a decline from the original unity of 
philosophy. For further discussion regarding the links between Numenius and second- 
century Christian authors, see Edwards, “Platonic Schooling,” 17-34; Droge, Homer 
or Moses, 62-5, 68-72. 
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believers observe. He also explains that the new covenant and law 
(i.e., Christ) indicates which Mosaic precepts are “eternal” and “fit for 
every race” and which are suited for the hardness of the hearts of Jews 
(Dial. 67.10). This description presents the ethical parts of the written 
Mosaic law as a type of universal, or natural, law. Moreover, in Dial. 
45.3-4, Justin explains that people who obeyed the Mosaic law before 
Christ would be saved because they observed the parts of this code that 
are good, pious, and just (kaàà koi eocef| koi ikora) and so per- 
formed acts "that are universally, naturally, and eternally pleasing to 
God." Justin's division between the ritual and ethical requirements of 
the Mosaic law helps him to differentiate between the piety of Christ- 
believers and that of Jews, but it also enables him to demonstrate that 
those who embrace Christ and his interpretation of the Mosaic code 
become paragons of Greek justice and piety (Dial. 93.1).? In this way, 
he deploys Greek concepts and terminology to depict the fidelity of 
Christ-believers to the Mosaic code as an exemplary embodiment of 
Greek ideals.? By further identifying parts of the Mosaic legislation as 
a written representation of unwritten universal law, Justin indirectly 
argues for its universal relevance and superiority over other written 
law codes.“ 


? Justin frequently uses such terms to appeal to Greco-Roman sensibilities. For 
example, in the Apologies, he addresses the emperor and his sons as philosophers and 
pleads with them to judge the case of Christ-believers in a manner that is in keeping 
with their exemplary piety and philosophy (evoeBets koi qUAocógovg 1 Apol. 2.1; cf. 
1.1; 2.2; 3.2-3; 12.5; 2 Apol. 2.16; 15.5). These descriptions correspond to the Greco- 
Roman ideal of a virtuous philosopher-king who governs with wisdom, justice, and 
piety, and thus brings happiness (evda1povéw) to his subjects (1 Apol. 3.3). In this 
context, he also attempts to address charges of impiety and injustice (&oépevav koi 
Gdixtav) against Christ-believers (1 Apol. 4.7-8; cf. 23.3; 2 Apol. 3.2). He explains 
that Christ-believers teach that God approves of those who imitate his inherent vir- 
tues, namely temperance, justice, love of man (coopocóvnv Kai 8ucotocóvnv koi 
qUAavOpontov), and any other virtues that are proper to God (1 Apol. 10.1). For fur- 
ther discussion of the use of these terms and values in Greco-Roman, Jewish, and 
Christian literature, see J. M. Lieu, “The Race of God-fearers,” JTS 46 (1995): 483-501; 
cf. Attridge, Biblical History, 63-6; Martens, One God, One Law, 56-65; Sarah Broadie, 
"Rational Theology," in The Cambridge Companion to Early Greek Philosophy (ed. A. 
A. Long; Cambridge: CUP, 1999), 205-24. 

5 Despite this affirmation of the ethical parts of the law, in Dial. 95.1-2, Justin 
explains that Christ had to die because no one can keep the law completely and all 
are under a curse (cf. Gal 3:10-13). 

^ Since Hellenistic philosophers typically contrasted written legislation with uni- 
versal law and believed that the latter transcended the former, the presentation of 
Mosaic law as universal law serves as a description of its superiority over other types 
of legislation. For further discussion, see footnote 23 above. 
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Although Justin frequently contrasts the exegesis of Christ-believers 
with the scriptural interpretation of Jews who do not believe in Jesus, 
this brief discussion outlines some of the primary ways that he also 
appeals to the Jewish scriptures to seek recognition for the Christ- 
believing group within their wider Greco-Roman context. Like other 
early Jewish and Christian apologists, Justin uses the Jewish scriptures 
to demonstrate the antiquity of the origins of his community as well 
as the superiority of its knowledge and practices over competing non- 
Jewish traditions. 


3.4 LUKE: COMPETITION WITH JEWS 


A number of scholars have argued that the emphasis upon the fulfill- 
ment of the Jewish scriptures in Luke-Acts serves to demonstrate the 
antiquity, and therefore legitimacy, of the Christ-believing movement 
in the eyes of Rome.? For example, Sterling has stressed that the Lukan 
Paul appeals to the Jewish scriptures and to his Jewish ancestors in a 
series of defence speeches to demonstrate that Christ-believers stood 
“within an ancient tradition" and therefore were politically innocent.” 
Sterling maintains that both the emphasis upon the fulfillment of 
scriptures in Luke-Acts and the claim that Christ-believers belong to 
an "ancestral tradition" function as a means of portraying this group 
as a distinct entity that held its own place and ancient heritage within 
the wider Greco-Roman world.” 

There is no question that Luke draws upon the Jewish scriptures 
to demonstrate the unique relationship between these sacred texts 
and the Christ-believing community; but, rather than using the Jew- 
ish scriptures to defend the status of Christ-believers in relation to 
their Greco-Roman competitors, he consistently evokes the scriptures 
in settings that outline inner-Jewish concerns and debate. When Luke 
attempts to demonstrate that the events of his narrative fulfill scrip- 
tural prophecy, he repeatedly shows how God fulfills his promises to 


^ Notably, this claim forms part of the argument that Acts was composed in a 
second-century context. See, e.g., Nasrallah, "Acts," 565-6; Pervo, Dating Acts, 256, 
328-9. 

‘6 Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition, 385-6. 

Y Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition, 378-89; cf. Pervo, Dating Acts, 256, 
328-9; Nasrallah, “Acts,” 565-6. 
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the Jewish people. Certainly he reports numerous conflicts over how 
the scriptures ought to be interpreted and obeyed,? but these reflect 
a struggle between Christ-believing and non-Christ-believing Jews. 
Moreover, in scenarios where Luke appeals to the traditions of Jewish 
ancestors, he has key Jewish figures address the concerns of other Jews 
rather than those of non-Jewish competitors.” 

Although this evidence suggests that Luke appeals to the Jewish 
scriptures and heritage to define Christ-believers in relation to Jews 
who do not believe in Jesus rather than to articulate their identity with 
reference to the non-Jewish world, Sterling and others have argued 
that the use of the Jewish scriptures and traditions in Luke-Acts nev- 
ertheless implies that the Christ-believing community deserves recog- 
nition within the Roman Empire." For example, in his study of Acts 
6-7, Todd Penner builds upon Sterling's thesis that Luke wrote in the 
tradition of apologetic historiography and drew upon the Jewish scrip- 
tures "to construct a particular identity within the community and to 
promote it without."? He argues that the speech of Stephen in Acts 
7:1-53 exemplifies the approach to the scriptures that we find in Jose- 
phus and Philo because it resembles their retelling of the Exodus event 
and uses Greek rhetorical strategies to valorize Moses and his found- 
ing of a Jewish politeia.” As Penner himself explains, however, the use 


55 Luke 1:1-4, 17, 31-33, 46-55, 68-79; 2:30-32; 3:4-6; 4:16-30; 24:25-27, 44-47; 
Acts 1:15-20; 2:17-36; 3:11-26; 4:25-31; 7:2-53; 8:26-40; 10:34-43; 13:13-52; 15:18-21. 

? Luke 6:1-11; 11:25-37; 20:9-19, 27-39, 41-44; Acts 6-7; Acts 13:13-42, 46-47; 
18:5-6; 24:5-21; 26:4-11, 24-29; 28:23-28. 

5 Acts 3:13; 5:30; 15:10; 22:14; 24:14; 26:6; 28:17. In all but two of these references, 
a Jewish Christ-believer expresses solidarity with all Jews by referring to their ances- 
tors as “our fathers” and to their ancestral traditions as those of “our fathers." See also 
the phrase “our ancestral law" in Acts 22:3. 

5! See Phillip E. Satterthwaite’s, “Acts Against the Background of Classical Rheto- 
ric,” in Bruce W. Winter and Andrew D. Clarke, eds., The Book of Acts in Its Ancient 
Literary Setting (vol. 1 of The Book of Acts in Its First Century Setting; ed. Bruce W. 
Winter; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 360-1, 376-7, for a discussion of Luke's 
use of “implicit commentary" and “covert persuasion"; cf. Robert C. Tannehill, The 
Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts: A Literary Interpretation (2 vols.; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1986-1990), 1:8-9. 

? Todd C. Penner, In Praise of Christian Origins: Stephen and the Hellenists in 
Lukan Apologetic Historiography (Emory Studies in Early Christianity; New York: 
T&T Clark, 2004), 260-1, 303-30, at 261. 

5 Penner, Christian Origins, 300-30, also argues that Luke uses the literary and 
cultural theme of philanthropia to depict the ideal relationships of the Christ-believing 
community, but Luke never uses this terminology in Acts 6-7 or elsewhere to describe 
Christ-believers. The only instance of piAavOpanta occurs in Acts 28:2 where it refers 
to the kindness of the people of Malta. Furthermore, Luke only uses noAiteta once to 
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of the Jewish scriptures in the Stephen speech creates polarity between 
Christ-believing Jews and other Jews, and aims to demonstrate the 
superiority of the Christ-believing community over Jews who oppose 
them. Whereas Philo and Josephus portray Moses as philosopher 
and legislator of a superior constitution (e.g., Josephus, A.J. 1.18-25; 
Philo, Mos. 2.49-51), the speech of Stephen nowhere indicates that 
the knowledge or legislation of Moses was superior to that of other 
peoples. Instead, it highlights the authority of Moses as a paradigmatic 
Jewish prophet who transmits "living oracles" to the Jewish people 
(Acts 7:37-38). Therefore, although Penner correctly points out that 
the Stephen speech uses Hellenistic terms and categories to glorify 
Moses,” the appeal to the Jewish scriptures therein seeks to differenti- 
ate Jewish Christ-believers from other Jews, and to claim the ancestry 
of Moses and other Jewish prophets for the former group. 

Early Jewish and Christian apologists who appeal to the Jewish 
scriptures to demonstrate the antiquity, or superiority, of their groups 
invariably juxtapose this assertion with a denigrating description of 
the traditions of their non-Jewish competitors. By contrast, Luke never 
appeals to the Jewish scriptures to assert the antiquity or cultural pri- 
ority of the Christ-believing movement over against competing non- 
Jewish religions or schools of thought. Even in the trial scenes of 
Paul (Acts 22:30-23:10; 24:1-23; 24:24-25; 25:6-12; 26:1-32), settings 
that most closely resemble the context of early Christian apologists," 


refer to Paul's Roman citizenship (Acts 22:28). He does not use this terminology to 
describe the Christ-believing community or the Jewish people. 

* Penner, Christian Origins, 303-23. See also my discussion of Stephen's speech 
in Chapter Five. 

5 See, especially, Acts 7:22, where we read that Moses received exceptional instruc- 
tion from the Egyptians (énoi6e00n Moos [£v] náo copia Aiyuatiov) and dis- 
played unusual power (fiv 6& Gvvortóg év Aóyotg Kai Épyotg adt0d). This description of 
Moses does not occur in the Jewish scriptures but is comparable to glorifications of 
Moses in early Jewish writings (e.g., Philo, De Vit. Mos. 1.21-24; Josephus, A.J. 2.205, 
210, 216, 224, 229-231, 236). See also C. K. Barrett, A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Acts of the Apostles (ICC; 2 vols.; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994-1998), 
1:355-6; Ben Witherington II, The Acts of the Apostles: A Socio-Rhetorical Commen- 
tary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 269; Darrell L. Bock, Acts (BECNT; Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 2007), 291; Luke Timothy Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles (SP; Col- 
legeville: Liturgical Press, 1992), 125; J. A. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles (New 
York: Doubleday, 1998), 376. 

** Notably, eight of the ten instances of &noñoyéouon in the NT occur in Luke-Acts 
(Luke 19:11; 21:14; Acts 19:33; 24:10; 25:8; 26:1, 2, 24) and five of these occur in the 
defense speeches of Paul (Acts 24:10; 25:8; 26:1, 2, 24; cf. 19:33). See also the use of 
àroàoyia in Acts 22:1 and 25:16. For further discussion of the use of legal language 
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the appeals to the Jewish scriptures focus solely upon inner-Jewish 
theological concerns.” The Lukan Paul answers the charges of Jews 
who question his fidelity to Jewish customs (Acts 24:10-22; cf. 25:8; 
26:2-23) by arguing that he worships the God of his Jewish ances- 
tors, hopes in the promises that God made to them, and believes and 
preaches everything that the prophets and Moses wrote (Acts 24:14; 
26:6, 22). This use of the scriptures and ancestral traditions of Jews may 
help to demonstrate that the activities of Paul did not violate Roman 
law; but it also shows that the conflict related only to internal Jewish 
issues.” In contrast to the apologists’ appeal to the Jewish scriptures 
to assert the antiquity and superior status of the Christ-believing com- 
munity over against competing non-Jewish groups within the Roman 
Empire, the Lukan Paul uses Jewish scriptures and ancestral tradi- 
tions to defend himself, and by implication Christ-believers, against 
the accusations of other Jews who doubt his fidelity to the texts that 
both groups hold as sacred.” 


in these scenes, see Allison A. Trites, “The Importance of Legal Scenes and Language 
in the Book of Acts,” NovT 16 (1974): 278-84. 

? Unlike Sterling’s description of Luke-Acts as apologetic historiography, Alex- 
ander, “Apologetic Text,” 23-44, argues that Acts “lacks the formal structure of an 
apologia” (27) and maintains instead that Luke creates a series of “dramatic situations 
that call for apologetic speech” (28). She suggests that these types of scenes function as 
“apologetic scenarios” that are “embedded in the text as dramatic scenes” (28). Alex- 
ander notes that Luke stresses the political innocence of Christ-believers, which is why 
some scholars conclude that he wrote with political apologetic aims, but observes that 
Luke does not develop a refutation of political charges against them. Instead, the pri- 
mary concerns in the majority of scenes in Acts that include apologetic speech relate 
to theological and Jewish issues (Acts 4:1-22; 5:17-42; 6:8-7:60; 17:1-8; 18:12-17; 
22:1-21; 23:1-10; 24:1-21; 26:1-32). This leads Alexander to conclude that “Acts is 
a dramatized narrative of an intra-communal debate, a plea for a fair hearing at the 
bar of the wider Jewish community in the Diaspora, perhaps especially in Rome" 
(43). Similarly, Hans Conzelmann, The Theology of St Luke (trans. Geoffrey Buswell; 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960), 144-8, 167-9, argues that Luke never uses the 
dispute over the scriptures between Christ-believers and other Jews to address wider 
Greco-Roman concerns. 

* Roman officials also repeatedly conclude that Paul is innocent of violating Roman 
law and that the dispute between Paul and his opponents relates only to the religious 
matters of Jews (e.g., Acts 18:13-15; 25:18-22, 26-27; 26:30-32), and Claudias Lysias 
and Felix only hold him as a prisoner to defer to the Sanhedrin (Acts 22:30; 23:10, 
30; 24:27). For further discussion of this theme in Luke-Acts, see Maddox, Purpose, 
93-7. 

5° This conclusion stands at odds with that of Abraham J. Malherbe, *'Not in a 
Corner’: Early Christian Apologetic in Acts 26:26," SC 5:4 (1985/1986), 193-210; cf. 
Pervo, Dating Acts, 328. Malherbe argues that Luke presents the appeal to the Jew- 
ish scriptures in Acts 26:22-29 as analogous to "the Christian apologists' insistence 
that the prophets were philosophical" (210). Malherbe asserts that the phrase "these 
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To be sure, on rare occasions, Luke does juxtapose the beliefs of 
Christ-believers with non-Jewish traditions (Acts 14:8-19; 17:16-34). 
The most notable example of this occurs in the address of Paul at the 
Areopagus (Acts 17:16-34).? Like many early Jewish and Christian 
apologists, in this context, Luke uses philosophical themes to demon- 


things have not been done in a dark corner" in Acts 26:26 alludes to the popular 
view that an ideal philosopher does not confine his discourse to private conversa- 
tion but boldly participates in public life (e.g., Plato, Gorgias 485D; Cicero, De orat. 
1.13; de rep. 1.2.2; Seneca, Consol. Ad Polyb 13.3; Ep. 68.2; Plutarch, De curios, 516B; 
Lucian, Deor. Conc. 1.1; Epictetus, Diss. 1.29.36, 55-57; 2.12.17; 2.13.24-26). Accord- 
ingly, Malherbe concludes that when the Lukan Paul indicates to Agrippa that "these 
things have not been done in a dark corner" (Acts 26:26), he is referring to himself 
as an ideal philosopher who speaks publicly and boldly. Malherbe also argues that the 
terminology in Festus's exclamation “Paul, you are mad!" (Maivn, IIooAe-) in Acts 
26:24 and Paul's denial of madness and words of self-defense—^I am speaking the 
sober truth (GAnBetas xoi coqpooóvng punata &nopðéyyopor)...and...I speak freely 
(xappnoiaCopevoc A049)" (Acts 26:25-26)—further confirms that Luke here presents 
Paul as a philosopher. He draws this conclusion because some Greek authors who 
were contemporaries of Luke used terms such as paivouat to depreciate inappropriate 
philosophy and used omppootvy or nappnoto to affirm exemplary philosophy (e.g., 
Dio Chrysostom, Discourse 34; Or. 45.1; 66.25; Plutarch, Quodomodo adulator 71E; 
Lucian, Demonax 3). Two aspects of this argument present difficulties. First, since 
the phrase "these things have not been done in a dark corner" in Acts 26:26 refers 
to events in the life of Jesus and the activities of the Christ-believing community, 
rather than to the preaching of Paul, it is difficult to interpret the phrase as a descrip- 
tion of Paul as a philosopher. Instead, the phrase more simply seems to indicate that 
the activities of the Jesus movement were well-known. Second, the terms paivopor, 
ro ppnota, and owppoodvn do not always depict the activities of philosophers but have 
a wider range of meaning, as shown in Luke-Acts and other NT writings. For example, 
in Acts 12:15, Luke reports that people regarded Rhoda as mad (paivy), or crazy, 
when she reported that Peter was at the door. Luke also uses ro ppnoto in a number 
of scenarios to demonstrate the boldness of the preaching of the apostles (e.g., Acts 
2:29; 4:13, 29, 31; 28:31) without once implying that they also function as philoso- 
phers in these contexts. Similarly, the term owppoovvn is used in other NT writings 
in a non-philosophical way (1 Tim 2:9, 15). Since there are no clear contextual clues 
in Acts 26:22-29 to suggest that Luke uses paivouat, no ppnoto, and owppoovvn to 
depict Paul as a philosopher, it is difficult to conclude with certainty that he intends 
this meaning for the terms. 

© As Witherington, Socio-Rhetorical Commentary, 515, notes, "Apeov IHóyov (Acts 
17:19) can refer to a location, a council, or both. Barrett, Acts, 2:832, maintains that 
the Areopagus governed Roman Athens and functioned as its chief court. He suggests, 
however, that 'Apetov II&yov in Acts 17:19 may refer to a location—Aeropagus hill. 
Although Johnson, Acts, 314, cites authors that describe trials before the Areopagus 
(e.g., Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers, 7.168-169), he concludes that the 
tone of Acts 17:16-34 does not warrant the conclusion that this passage reports a 
legal hearing; cf. I. Howard Marshall, The Acts of the Apostles: An Introduction and 
Commentary (TNTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), 284-5. B. W. Winter, “On 
Introducing Gods to Athens An Alternative Reading of Acts 17:18-20," TynBul 
(1996): 71-90, argues that Paul does not undergo a formal trial at the Areopagus but 
appears before the council for an initial hearing. 
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strate the relevance of the message of Paul to his Greco-Roman audi- 
ence. Besides situating the speech in Athens, a city that represented 
the apex of Greek culture, Luke presents Paul as a new Socrates.“ 
For example, in Acts 17:17-18, when certain philosophers encounter 
Paul in the agora they exclaim: “He seems to be a preacher of foreign 
divinities” (Eévov Saoviov oxe? KatayyeAeds eivor) and, after lead- 
ing him to the Areopagus, they describe him as a teacher of “certain 
strange things” (GeviCovta... twa; Acts 17:20). These accusations recall 
the charges that Athenians leveled against Socrates and are significant 
because the story of the trial and defense of Socrates became a Helle- 
nistic model for philosophical integrity (see, e.g., Lucian of Samosata, 
Demonax 11).° Luke thus portrays Paul as a philosophical figure who 
debates with Epicureans and Stoics (Acts 17:19) and uses their ideas to 
introduce his message of the resurrection of Jesus (Acts 17:22-31).9 
Despite this philosophical context, Luke does not use the Areopa- 
gus episode to present the Jewish scriptures as the ultimate source 
of philosophical truth. Although the speech appears to draw upon 
biblical concepts, it relies more explicitly upon Greek thought.“ As 


6! Stanley Kent Stowers, “Social Status, Public Speaking and Private Teaching: The 
Circumstances of Paul's Preaching Activity," NovT 26 (1984): 60-1. 

€ Barrett, Acts, 2:828-30, also notes that the noun &yop& in Acts 17:17 recalls 
Xenophon, Memorabilia 1.1.10 and that the phrase zpóg tob napatvyydvtovtas 
recalls Plato, Apology, 29d. He further observes the similarity between the phrase 
Eévov Sapoviov Ooket KatayyeAeds eivor in Acts 17:18 and the use of Sa1pdviov 
in Xenophon, Memorabilia 1.1.2 and the phrase étepa 68 oruóvia kavá in Plato, 
Apology, 24B-C. See also Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:214; Ernst Haenchen, The Acts 
of the Apostles (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1971), 518; Witherington, Socio-Rhetorical 
Commentary, 514-5; Bock, Acts, 562; Johnson, Acts, 313-4. 

$ For Nasrallah, “Acts,” 559-64, the speech of Paul in Acts 17 provides “a philo- 
sophical critique of Greek religion" (562) while also offering “a religious option that 
draws on the rhetoric, traditions, and literature of ancient Greece" (564). She argues 
that Luke in this way “hybridizes Christianity to the Greekness that was so prestigious 
and marketable in the Roman Empire" (566). 

& Studies of Acts 17:16-34 often emphasize either the Greek philosophical elements 
of the speech or the Jewish and scriptural ideas that are present in it. For example, 
Martin Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles (London, SCM, 1951), 26-83, pro- 
vides a detailed description of how the speech does not rely on biblical ideas but on 
Greek philosophical sources; cf. Phillip Vielhauer, “On the ‘Paulism’ of Acts,” Studies 
in Luke-Acts: Essays Presented in Honor of Paul Schubert (ed. Leander E. Keck and 
J. Louis Martyn; Nashville: Abingdon, 1966), 36-7. Others attempt to demonstrate 
that the speech relies upon ideas from the Jewish scriptures and other Jewish sources. 
See, e.g., Gártner, Areopagus, 66-169; Bock, Acts, 559; John B. Polhill, Acts (NAC 
26; Nashville: Broadman, 1992), 373. Still others suggest that Luke draws upon both 
biblical and Hellenistic sources. See, e.g., W. Nauck, "Die Tradition und Komposition 
der Areopagrede,” ZTK 53 (1956): 11-2; Stephen G. Wilson, The Gentiles and the 
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a number of scholars have noted, the descriptions of God as Creator 
of the universe who cannot be contained in a temple (Acts 17:24-25) 
recall biblical themes as well as Greek concepts of God.® Similarly, 
the descriptions of the origins of humankind, the boundaries of their 
existence, and their attempts to find God (Acts 17:26-27) have points 
of contact with both Jewish and Greek sources.‘ Rather than citing 
and expounding the Jewish scriptures, however, Luke has Paul quote 
Stoic poets to illustrate the immanence of God: “For ‘in him we live 
and move and have our being’; as even some of your own poets have 
said, ‘For we too are his offspring ” (Acts 17:28)." In this philosophical 


Gentile Mission in Luke-Acts (SNTSMS 23; Cambridge: CUP, 1973), 198; Barrett, Acts, 
2:825, 849, concludes that the speech contains themes that Hellenistic Christ-believers 
"inherited from Hellenistic Jews" (825), but rightly notes that the Greek sources of the 
speech are more prominent: "Ihe Greek side is unmistakable" (849). 

6 The idea of God as sole Creator of the universe in Acts 17:24 occurs in the Jewish 
scriptures (e.g., Isa 42:5; Gen 1:1-2; Ex 20:11) and in Greek literature (e.g., Epictetus 
4.7.6; Corpus Hermeticum 4.1). Similarly, the idea in Acts 17:25 that God cannot be 
contained in a temple occurs in Greek sources (Euripides frg. 968) and in the Jew- 
ish scriptures (1 Kgs 8:27; Isa 66:1-2). For further discussion of the use of these and 
other sources in Acts 17:24-25, see Dibelius, Studies, 45-6; Gartner, Areopagus, 171-2, 
211; Wilson, Gentile Mission, 198-200; Johnson, Acts, 315; Barrett, Acts, 2:839-841; 
Fitzmyer, Acts, 608. 

6° Some interpret the phrase é& évdg in the phrase && évdg nav &voc åvðpórov 
in Acts 17:26 as a reference to Adam. If nav voc &vðpóræv refers to the entire 
human race, as Dibelius, Studies, 29-32, argues, it would articulate a Hellenistic view 
of humanity whereas if we render n&v &üvoc &vOpómov as "every nation of men" 
(RSV), Acts 17:26 would more clearly provide a biblical view that all the nations of 
the earth originated from one man, Adam. The meaning of the terms xoipobc and 
ópo0eoíog in the phrase ópícog mpootetaypévovg koipoog Kai tàg ópoðeciaç tfjg 
Katorktasg abtav in Acts 17:26 is also debated. Gartner, Areopagus, 154, maintains 
that koipobc means “epochs of history" and ópoOecíog means "national boundaries,” 
and concludes that the phrase expresses the biblical view of the history of the nations, 
which is divided into pre-determined epochs (e.g., Dan 8:19; Deut 32:8). Dibelius, 
Studies, 28-9, argues that xo1poóc should be interpreted as “seasons of the year” and 
OpoBeciag as “zones.” If so, Acts 17:26 would describe the philosophical idea that 
the universe has five zones, two of which humans inhabit (Vergil, Georg. 1.237-238; 
Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 1.28.68-69). Similarly, the language of seeking, groping for, and 
finding God in Acts 17:27 (Cntetv tov Oeóv, ei Gpa ye ynAoqjoetov adtdv xai eüpoiev) 
can be taken as a rational search for God through philosophy (Plato, Apology 19b; 
23b; Gorgias 457d; Rep. 449a) or as a reference to seeking God in biblical texts (e.g. 
Isa 55:6; 65:1; Ps 14:2; Pr 8:17; Jer 29:13). For further discussion, see Dibelius, Studies, 
28-34; Gartner, Areopagus, 152-61; Barrett, Acts, 2:842-4; Bock, Acts, 566-8. 

7 The source of the phrase 'Ev adtm yàp Gópuev Kai xwoopeOo. koi éopév is difficult 
to identify. A Syriac writer called Isho'dad (ninth century) cited a passage in which 
Minos of Crete describes Zeus in this way, but Clement of Alexandria ascribes it to 
Epimenides of Crete (Strom. 1.14.59). The phrase Tod yap koi yévog éonév appears 
to derive from the poet Aratus who wrote in praise of Zeus (Phaenomena 5), and 
Clement of Alexandria links the phrase to this source (Strom. 1.19.91). Diogenes 
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context, then, it is Stoic traditions, rather than the Jewish scriptures, 
that serve as the primary supporting texts for Paul’s message. The Are- 
opagus sermon of Paul does not present the Jewish scriptures as a 
form of ancient philosophical truth that rivals Greco-Roman philoso- 
phies, but uses non-Jewish traditions to introduce a call to repentance 
(Acts 17:29-31).8 

Furthermore, although Luke draws upon Stoic traditions to describe 
an understanding of God that all humans receive, he does not identify 
the Mosaic code—in Acts 17 or elsewhere—as a universal form of ethi- 
cal knowledge. Unlike Justin, Luke does not distinguish between ethi- 
cal and ritual aspects of the Mosaic law nor does he appeal to Greek 
concepts of piety, virtue, or natural law to describe the Mosaic code.” 
Instead, he highlights the piety of Jesus and Jewish Christ-believers 
by outlining how they observe the entire Mosaic law (e.g., Luke 1:6; 
2:21-24, 27, 39; 5:14-15; 17:14; 23:56; Acts 21:20, 24; 22:12; 24:14).” 


Laertius also ascribes a similar phrase to Epimenides (Lives of Philosophers 1.112) 
and a similar line occurs in Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus. For further discussion of these 
sources, see Marshall, Acts, 288-9; Barrett, Acts, 2:846-8; Johannes Munck, The Acts 
of the Apostles (AB 31; Garden City: Doubleday, 1967), 171; Wilson, Gentile Mission, 
296-309; Johnson, Acts, 316; Bock, Acts, 568-9. 

$^ Luke elsewhere provides little evidence of associating the scriptural interpreta- 
tion of Christ-believers with philosophy. The description of Paul’s movement from 
the synagogue to the lecture hall of Tyrannus in Acts 19:8-10 may imply that he 
expounded the scriptures in a philosophical setting. The brevity of the description of 
Paul’s activities in Acts 19:8-10, however, does not readily suggest that Luke wanted 
to emphasize this event or to present the scriptural interpretation of Paul as a type of 
philosophical inquiry. Furthermore, although Gregory E. Sterling, “‘Athletes of Vir- 
tue’: An Analysis of the Summaries in Acts (2:41-47; 4:32-35; 5:12-16),” JBL 113/4 
(1994): 679-96, argues that the summary descriptions in Acts 2:41-47, 4:32-35, and 
5:12-16 follow a Hellenistic literary tradition in which authors attempt to describe a 
group as a type of religious-philosophical community, Luke does not once refer to 
the Christ-believing community as a “philosophical” group nor does he present their 
exegesis as a type of philosophy. Compare, for example, Philo, who indicates that 
the Essenes practice philosophy (qUAocooíac; Prob. 80) and presents the study of the 
scriptures by the Therapeutae as “the sacred philosophy" (ts iepãç ptAocogiag) and 
as "the ancestral philosophy” (tiv nåtpiov QuUXocogtov; Contemp. 25-26, 28). Simi- 
larly, Josephus describes the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes as three forms of “Jew- 
ish philosophy" (Iovdatorg ción qUAocogettau J.W. 2.119). 

© In Luke 10:25-28, the Lukan Jesus affirms the lawyer's conclusion that certain 
moral requirements of the Mosaic law (i.e., loving God and neighbor) are essential for 
attaining eternal life but, unlike Mark, he does not indicate that these elements of the 
Mosaic law are more important than its ritual requirements (cf. Mark 12:31-33). 

” Pervo, Dating Acts, 238-48, suggests that Luke tends "to moralize" ritual purity 
and to express the religious values of Christ-believers in “the language of contem- 
porary ethics" (238). Luke's treatment of the Mosaic law is unsystematic, however, 
and does not lend itself to drawing firm conclusions about his views on this topic. 
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Certainly Luke depicts conflicts between Jesus and his followers, on 
the one hand, and other Jews, on the other, over what proper obser- 
vance of the Mosaic law entails (e.g., Luke 6:1-11; 13:10-17; 14:1-6; 
Acts 6:11, 13, 14; 7:53; 18:13-15; 21:20-28; 23:29; 25:8; 28:17), but 
he does not juxtapose the Mosaic law with non-Jewish traditions. In 
short, Luke does not revise his concept of the Mosaic law to present it 
as a superior alternative to other forms of legislation within the Greco- 
Roman world nor does he transform it into a set of moral guidelines 
that appeal to Greek notions of virtue and piety, or to the concept of 
a universal law. 


3.5 CONCLUSION 


Although Luke writes within a Hellenistic historiographical tradition, 
his appropriation of the Jewish scriptures does not appear to serve the 
same aim as that of early Jewish and Christian apologists. There is nei- 
ther explicit nor implicit evidence to suggest that Luke emphasizes the 
fulfillment of the Jewish scriptures in order to demonstrate the legiti- 
macy of the Christ-believing community in relation to Greco-Roman 
competitors. Surely Luke does attempt to show that Christ-believers 
truly understand the Jewish scriptures, rather than non-Christ-believ- 
ing Jews, and this strategy can be labeled as “apologetic” insofar as it 
aims to defend Christ-believers in relation to outsiders to their com- 


On the one hand, Luke can report instances that demonstrate how Jesus and Christ- 
believers show respect for the Mosaic code (e.g., Luke 5:12-16; 17:11-19) but, on 
the other, he refers to the Mosaic law as “a yoke that neither our ancestors nor we 
have been able to bear" (Acts 15:10) and to its inability to provide justification (Acts 
13:38-39). Furthermore, in some instances, Luke presents the authority of Jesus as 
greater than that of the Mosaic law. For example, in Luke 6:1-5, Jesus asserts his 
authority to allow his disciples to pick heads of grain on the Sabbath by arguing that 
"the Son of Man is lord of the Sabbath" (Luke 6:5). Some scholars of Luke-Acts have 
interpreted the references to the fidelity of Jewish Christ-believers to Mosaic law in 
Luke-Acts as evidence that Luke regards the Mosaic law as valid for Jews. See, e.g., 
Jacob Jervell, “The Law in Luke-Acts," HTR 64 (1971): 21-36; Esler, Community and 
Gospel, 110-30. Others argue, however, that Luke presents the Mosaic law as valid 
only until the coming of Christ. See, e.g., Max B. Turner, “The Sabbath, Sunday, and 
the Law in Luke-Acts" in From Sabbath to Lord's Day: A Biblical, Historical, and 
Theological Investigation (ed. D. A. Carson; Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1982), 99-158; 
Craig Blomberg, “The Law in Luke-Acts," JSNT 22 (1984): 53-80; M. A. Seifrid, “Jesus 
and the Law in Acts," JSNT 30 (1987): 39-57. For a more comprehensive discussion 
of Luke's treatment of the Mosaic law, see S. G. Wilson, Luke and the Law (SNTSMS 
50; Cambridge: CUP, 1983). 
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munity. Nevertheless, the contexts in which he situates this type of 
competition make it differ significantly from appeals to the scriptures 
that occur in the writings of early apologists. 

In contrast to the appropriation of the Jewish scriptures by early 
apologists, Luke never once juxtaposes these texts with non-Jewish 
traditions nor does he attempt to show that they are more ancient 
than or superior to other writings. Moreover, he does not present the 
exegesis of Christ-believers as a form of philosophical inquiry and his 
writings show no evidence of an attempt to present the Mosaic law as 
a superior or universal form of legislation. The complete absence of 
these strategies provides us with little reason to conclude that Luke 
uses the Jewish scriptures to define Christ-believers with reference to 
their wider Greco-Roman environment. Rather than describing the 
antiquity of the Jewish scriptures in relation to non-Jewish traditions, 
Luke depicts a competition between Christ-believers and other Jews 
for primacy over the same sacred texts. This approach more narrowly 
resembles the self-defining strategies of the early Jewish apocalyptic 
groups who laid claim to the Jewish scriptures as part of a struggle for 
recognition within an inner-Jewish context. 

Justin, like Luke, argues that Christ-believers possess an exclu- 
sive understanding of the Jewish scriptures as part of an attempt to 
define their privileged status in relation to Jews. Yet, unlike Luke, he 
also asserts the antiquity and superiority of the Jewish scriptures over 
non-Jewish traditions and presents the exegesis of Christ-believers as 
a form of philosophical inquiry that rivals Greco-Roman philosophy. 
Furthermore, he presents the ethical requirements of the Mosaic law 
as an exemplary guide to Greek piety and as a type of legislation that 
has eternal, or universal, relevance. Clearly, these interpretive strat- 
egies stand squarely within the exegetical tradition forged by early 
Jewish and Christian apologists, who appealed to the Jewish scrip- 
tures to defend or gain recognition for their communities within the 
Roman Empire; but they differ significantly from the representations 
of the Jewish scriptures and scriptural interpretation in the writings 
of Luke. 


PART TWO 


THE RECIPIENTS OF SCRIPTURAL PROMISES 


INTRODUCTION TO PART Two 


In the first part of my study, I explored the way that Luke and Justin 
lay claim to the Jewish scriptures for Christ-believers by describing 
their authoritative ability to interpret these texts and, in the case of 
Justin, by asserting that the Jewish scriptures were an authoritative 
source of truth that rivaled Greco-Roman traditions. In this section of 
my study, I will compare their attempts to claim the Jewish scriptures 
for the Christ-believing community by representing this group as the 
beneficiary of scriptural promises. Such an avenue of inquiry will involve 
a consideration of their depictions of the scriptural interpretation of 
Christ-believers as an eschatological gift that fulfills end-time scriptural 
predictions (Chapter Four) and an evaluation of their portrayal of 
Christ-believers as recipients of scriptural promises that were originally 
made to the Jewish people (Chapter Five). 


CHAPTER FOUR 


REVELATION AT THE END OF THE AGE 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


As noted in Chapter One, certain early Jewish groups present their 
knowledge and scriptural interpretation as an eschatological gift.’ This 
type of description demonstrates the elect status of these early Jewish 
communities: as the chosen people of God, they receive revelatory 
knowledge and so participate in the blessings of the final stages of his- 
tory. A similar strategy also finds expression in the writings of Luke and 
Justin. Both authors portray the inspired understanding of the Jewish 
scriptures as an end-time gift that Christ-believers receive.” In so doing, 
they present the Christ-believing community as the group that receives 
the fulfillment of long-awaited scriptural promises. Moreover, by linking 
the exegesis of the community to the realization of scriptural predic- 
tions, Luke and Justin provide scriptural justification for their assertion 


! For example, 1 En. 90:20-38 portrays the enlightenment of some Jews as a revela- 
tion of the proper meaning of the Mosaic law that the elect receive at the end of the 
age; the maskilim of Daniel represent an enlightened group who gain access to the 
revelation of end-time events and to the interpretation of prophecy that Daniel had 
earlier recorded (Dan 11:33, 35; 12:3, 10); 1QpHab 7 presents the scriptural interpre- 
tation of the Righteous Teacher as a revelation of how the prophecies of Habakkuk 
would be fulfilled for the “last generation”; and 1QS 8:11-16 portrays the scriptural 
interpretation of the community as the fulfillment of Isa 40:3. Similarly, 1QH* presents 
the community as a group that had already begun to enjoy the privileges of the escha- 
tological age (e.g., IQH* 14:13-14; 19:12-14) and as recipients of divine revelatory 
knowledge (e.g., IQH* 10:10-18; 12:6, 27; 15:19-26; 17:31-32). 

? For Luke, the resurrection and ascension of Christ, the mission of the apostles 
and Paul, and the sending of the Spirit are events that mark the beginning of the 
reign of Christ and the initial signs of the final age (e.g., Luke 24:44-49; Acts 1:8; 
2:17-36; 13:46-47; 26:12-23), even though he certainly anticipates a more complete 
renewal in the future (e.g., Acts 3:17-26). For Justin, the first coming of Christ and 
the subsequent proclamation of the apostles represent an initial realization of end- 
time prophecies. Although he expects a future, more complete fulfillment at Christ's 
second coming (see, e.g., Dial. 14.8; 31.1; 34.2; 36.1; 49.2; 110.2; 121.3; 1 Apol. 52.3), 
Justin regards the proclamation of the apostles, and its effects, as a manifestation of 
the beginning of Christ's reign in the present (see, e.g., 1 Apol. 39.1-5; 45.5; Dial. 
109.1-110.6; 121.3-122.6). 
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that this group alone possesses an authoritative understanding of the 
Jewish scriptures. 

Even as Luke and Justin aim to show the legitimacy of the exegesis 
of Christ-believers in this way, so they appeal to the Jewish scriptures 
to provide an explanation for the rejection of their message and exege- 
sis: those who do not accept their preaching and scriptural interpreta- 
tion are seen as the recipients of prophetic oracles of judgment. For 
Franz Overbeck, this parallel between Luke and Justin represents a 
common “antijudaistische” use of scripture and furnishes proof for his 
conclusion that the writings of Luke and Justin arose out of common 
non-Jewish theological circles. He maintains that both authors appeal 
to prophetic warnings of judgment to support their common view that 
Jews had become darkened in unbelief? Despite this similarity between 
Luke and Justin, I will argue that each author provides a different type 
of rationale for the common assertion that the revelatory knowledge of 
Christ-believers and the “darkening” of their opponents represent the 
fulfillment of scriptural promises. This difference shows an important 
distinction between their respective depictions of the identity of the 
Christ-believing community. 

In what follows, I will explore the way that Luke and Justin each 
present the exegetical revelation of Christ-believers, on the one hand, 
and the darkening of outsiders, on the other, as evidence that the end- 
time promises of God are coming to fulfillment. This will entail a com- 
parison of the following elements of their writings: 1) their common 
attempt to present the ability of Christ-believers to understand the 
Jewish scriptures as the realization of end-time promises; 2) their simi- 
lar use of scriptural oracles of judgment to validate their conclusions 


? According to F. Overbeck, “Ueber das Verháltniss Justins des Martyrers zur 
Apg,” ZWT 15 (1872): 339-43, both Acts and Justin contrast non-Jewish belief with 
Jewish unbelief and use Isa 6:10 to support this view. He argues that Luke applies the 
Jewish prophets in an anti-Jewish way in Acts 7:49ff; 13:47; 28:26ff and maintains 
that this closely parallels the perspective of Justin (e.g., Dialogue 12, 19-24, 39, 93, 
131-133). Similarly, both Richard I. Pervo, Dating Acts: Between the Evangelists and 
the Apologists (Santa Rosa, CA: Polebridge, 2006), 326-7, 345-6, and Joseph B. Tyson, 
Marcion and Luke-Acts: A Defining Struggle (Columbia: University of South Carolina 
Press, 2006), 59-60, 128-9, have more recently argued that Luke affirms the continuity 
between the Jewish scriptures and Christ-believers while simultaneously emphasizing 
the infidelity of Jews in order to distance the Christ-believing community from con- 
temporary Jews. For both Pervo and Tyson, this characteristic of Luke-Acts shows that 
the author lived in a time when a clear separation between Christianity and Judaism 
had already taken place in the past. 
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about the “darkened” status of outsiders to the Christ-believing com- 
munity; 3) their differing configurations of the distinction between 
insiders and outsiders to the Christ-believing community; and 4) their 
differing uses of prophetic traditions to provide the rationale for this 
division. 


4.2. END-TIME REVELATION AND DARKENING IN LUKE-ACTS 


4.2.1 Luke and the Witnesses 


Scholars often note how Luke casts the first disciples and Paul in the role 
of the servant, or witness, that Isaiah 40-55 describes (Luke 24:44-49; 
Acts 1:8; 13:46-47; 26:12-23),* or they discuss his particular emphasis 
upon scriptural interpretation in such contexts? To my knowledge, how- 
ever, no one has pointed out the way that Luke presents their revelatory 
exegesis as part of the restoration and illumination that Isaiah foretells 
(e.g., Isa 42:6-7; 49:6). 

In Luke 24:44-49, as we have seen, Luke presents scriptural inter- 
pretation as a central element of the post-resurrection teachings of 
Christ and of the subsequent mission of his followers. Richard Dillon 
argues that the phrase oueic uópropeg tovtov (Luke 24:48) describes 
"the risen Christ's self-disclosure through the interpretation of the 


* See, eg., Thomas Moore, “The Lucan Great Commission and the Isaianic Servant,” 
BibSac (1997): 47-60; cf. Jacques Dupont, "La portée christologique de l'évangélisation 
des nations d'apres Luc 24, 47" in Neues Testament und Kirche für Rudolf Schnackenburg 
[z. 60. Geburtsag am 5. Jan. 1974 von Freunden u. Kollegen gewidmet] (ed. Rudolf 
Schnackenburg and Joachim Gnilka; Freiburg: Herder, 1974), 136-7; D. L. Tiede, "Ihe 
Exaltation of Jesus and the Restoration of Israel in Acts 1," HTR 79 (1986): 285-6; Max 
Turner, Power from on High: The Spirit in Israel's Restoration and Witness (Sheffield: 
SAP, 1996), 343; Robert C. Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts: A Literary 
Interpretation (2 vols.; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986-1990), 1:297; I. Howard Marshall, 
The Acts of the Apostles: An Introduction and Commentary (TNTC; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1980), 906. For a discussion of the use of Isa 49:6 in Luke 24:47; Acts 1:8; 
13:46-47; 26:12-23, see David Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus (WUNT 130; 
Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000), 84-101. 

° See, e.g., Henry J. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts (New York: MacMillan, 1927), 
303-8; P. Schubert, “The Structure and Significance of Luke 24,” in Neutestamentliche 
Studien für Rudolf Bultmann zu seinem siebzigsten Geburtstag am 20. August 1954 
(BZNW 21; ed. W. Eltester; Berlin: Alfred Tópelmann, 1954), 176-86; Richard J. 
Dillon, From Eye-Witnesses to Ministers of the Word: Tradition and Composition in 
Luke 24 (AB 82; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1978), 203-20; J. A. Fitzmyer, The 
Acts of the Apostles (New York: Doubleday, 1998), 206; C. K. Barrett, A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (ICC; 2 vols; Edinburgh: T&T 
Clark, 1994-1998), 1:79. 
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scriptures” [italics mine] and “becomes the mandated ‘ministry of the 
word.’ "5 The context of Luke 24:48 strongly suggests that tovtov refers 
to two elements that would comprise the content of the testimony of 
the disciples: the resurrection of Christ and his explanation of how 
he fulfilled the scriptures.’ Yet the identification of the disciples as 
uåptopeç in Luke 24:48 (cf. Acts 1:8) also highlights the wider sig- 
nificance of their mission and message. By describing the disciples as 
“witnesses” (u&prupec) in Luke 24:48 and Acts 1:8,° and indicating 
that they would proclaim their message “to the end of the earth” (čo 
&oyótov Ths yis) in Acts 1:8, Luke recalls LXX Isa 43:10-12 (yéveo0é 
uot uptopeç... uet £uol ui&pcopec)? and LXX Isa 49:6 (wo £oyótov 
Tis yis). These passages from Isaiah outline the role of the servant 


€ Dillon, Eye-Witnesses, 169; cf. Jürgen Roloff, Apostolat- Verkündigung-Kirche. 
Ursprung, Inhalt und Funktion des kirchlichen Apostelamtes nach Paulus, Lukas und 
den Pastoralbriefen (Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1965), 191. 

7 Immediately prior to the commissioning of the eleven as witnesses, Jesus proves 
that he has risen from the dead (Luke 24:36-43), explains how he has fulfilled the 
scriptures (Luke 24:44, 46-47), and opens their minds to understand the scriptures 
(Luke 24:45). John Nolland, Luke (WBC 35; 3 vols.; Dallas: Word Books, 1989-1993), 
3:1220, rightly argues that "from the immediate context, we can infer that the disciples 
are directed to witness because they have experienced and are therefore in a position to 
testify about (i) the pre-passion teaching of Jesus with its emphasis on the fulfillment 
of Scripture in reference to himself; (ii) the post-resurrection illumination of the 
Scriptures by the risen Lord; (iii) the passion events themselves; (iv) the reality of Jesus' 
resurrected state; (v) the need for universal proclamation of the message of forgiveness 
in Jesus' name...and (vi) the need to begin this proclamation in Jerusalem" (1220). 

* Luke refers to the disciples and Paul as “witnesses” on a number of occasions 
(Luke 24:48; Acts 1:8, 22; 2:32; 3:15; 5:32; 10:39, 41; 13:31; 22:15, 20; 26:16). Although 
he does not always allude to their role in fulfilling the promises of Isaiah in these 
contexts, and sometimes refers more broadly to those who were witnesses of the res- 
urrection (e.g., Acts 2:32; 3:15; 5:32; 13:31), Luke appears to use the term “witnesses” 
in Luke 24:48; Acts 1:8, 22; 10:39, 41, to identify the disciples as those who fulfilled 
promises from Isaiah that refer to Israel as the "witness" or "servant" of YHWH. 

? Barrett, Acts, 1:79, attributes the references to the disciples as uåptopeç in Acts 
1:8 (cf. Luke 24:48) to an allusion to LXX Isa 43:10; cf. Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 92-3. 
Tiede, “Exaltation,” 278-86, argues that Acts 1:8 (cf. Luke 24:48) alludes to Isa 49:6 
with the purpose of depicting the “renewal of the vocation of Israel to be a light to 
the nations and to the end of the earth" (286); cf. Turner, Power, 36-7, 300-2, 342-4, 
420-1. Turner suggests that, in Acts 1:8, Luke depicts the imminent descent of the 
Spirit as a prophetic endowment that enables the disciples to fulfill the role of the 
servant of the Lord described in Isaiah (Isa 49:6). 

10 Since the phrase éw¢ éoyóxov tç yfi is quite rare (5x in LXX: Isa 8:9; 48:20; 49:6; 
62:11; Pss. Sol. 1:4; cf. Acts 1:8 and 13:47), and since a direct citation of Isa 49:6 occurs 
in Acts 13:47, it is most probable that Acts 1:8 draws upon Isa 49:6. So Tannehill, 
Narrative Unity, 2:17; cf. Richard Bauckham, “The Restoration of Israel in Luke- Acts,” 
in Restoration: Old Testament, Jewish, and Christian Perspectives (JSJSup 72; ed. James 
Scott; Leiden: Brill, 2001), 475; Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 85-6. 
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of YHWH who brings restoration to Israel and light to the nations 
(cf. LXX Isa 42:1-6).!' By alluding to these themes from Isaiah in Luke 
24:48 and Acts 1:8, not only does Luke cast the first disciples in the 
role of the witness, or servant, that Isaiah foretells;" he also indicates 
that their declaration of the resurrection of Christ and his fulfillment 
of the Jewish scriptures would be the means by which they would effect 
a long-awaited restoration of Israel and illumination of the nations. 
Through their message and scriptural interpretation, the disciples both 
receive and participate in the fulfillment of Isaianic promises. 

Luke also appears to portray the scriptural interpretation of Philip 
(Acts 8:26-40) in a similar way. Scholars frequently suggest that the 
scene of the Ethiopian's return from Jerusalem worship (Acts 8:27) 
evokes a recollection of the eschatological image found in Isa 56:3-5." 
Although Deut 23:1 indicates that a sexually mutilated man could 
not enter “the assembly of the LORD,” the prophecy from Isa 56:3-6 
announces that this type of individual would have a special place in 
the house of the LORD at the time of Israel's restoration.” If Luke here 


1 Luke 24:49 also links the descent of the Spirit with Isaianic promises by indicat- 
ing that Jesus commanded the disciples to “wait in the city until you are clothed with 
power from on high” (bpetg 68 kaðicate év «fj nOAEL gas od évõóonoðe éd byous 
ddvoptv), a phrase that appears to recall LXX Isa 32:15a (wo àv énéAO EQ’ bug 
TVEedUa àp’ oynAo9). So Turner, Power, 300-1. 

? As Tiede, “Exaltation,” 286, has argued, “The logic stems directly from Second 
Isaiah: the promise of God's reign is not simply the restoration of the preserved of 
Israel, but the renewal of the vocation of Israel to be a light to the nations to the end 
of the earth"; cf. James M. Scott, "Acts 2:9-11 as an Anticipation of the Mission to the 
Nations,” in The Mission of the Early Church to Jews and Gentiles (ed. Jostein Adna 
and Hans Kvalbein; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000), 109. 

5 A. F. Loisy, Les Actes des apôtres (Paris: Emile Nourry, 1920), 377; Fitzmyer, Acts, 
410; Darrell L. Bock, Acts (ECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007), 342; Luke Timothy 
Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles (SP 5; Collegeville, Liturgical Press, 1992), 155, 
158-9; Marshall, Acts, 162; Stephen G. Wilson, The Gentiles and the Gentile Mission 
in Luke-Acts (SNTSMS 23; Cambridge: CUP, 1973), 171-2; David P. Moessner, “The 
Script of the Scriptures in Acts: Suffering as God's ‘Plan’ (BovAn) for the World for 
the ‘Release of Sins’,” in History, Literature and Society in the Book of Acts (ed. Ben 
Witherington III; New York: CUP, 1996), 231-2; Mikeal C. Parsons, “Isaiah 53 in 
Acts 8: A Reply to Professor Morna Hooker," in Jesus and the Suffering Servant (ed. 
William H. Bellinger, Jr. and William R. Farmer; Harrisburg: Trinity Press, 1998), 
111-3; Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 141-2. 

14 The term edvodxog (Hebrew = 0°70) can refer to a castrated man or a person who 
holds a high political office. Some suggest that since Luke also describes the Ethiopian 
as a court official and treasurer for Candace, the queen of Ethiopia (6vv&otng Kavõérng 
Baorioong Ai®ionov, Oc fjv &ri néong tis yáQng dtc), it would be redundant to use 
edvodyog to depict his role as an official. For this reason, they suggest that the term 
edvodyoc in Acts 8 probably refers to genital mutilation. See, e.g., Marshall, Acts, 162; 
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wishes to portray the Ethiopian official as a eunuch who experiences 
the fulfillment of Isa 56:3-5, he does so in a novel way.” Rather than 
becoming a full participant in the Temple worship in Jerusalem, as 
the prophecy suggests, the Ethiopian gains access to God and his end- 
time salvation through a revelation of the true meaning of the Jewish 
scriptures. In the words of Darrell Bock, this episode in Acts signals 
that "the hope of worship expressed in Isa 56 is beginning to take 
place." As such, it serves as another example of how Luke presents 
the proclamation and positive reception of the scriptural interpreta- 
tion of Christ-believers as a form of participation in the fulfillment of 
end-time Isaianic promises. 

Luke also alludes to passages from Isaiah to demonstrate how the 
preaching of Paul effects restoration for Israel and light for the nations. 
In Acts 13:46-47, for example, Luke has Paul and Barnabas cite and 
interpret Isa 49:6b to describe their mission to non-Jews:’” 


Johnson, Acts, 155. Parsons, "Isaiah 53 in Acts 8," 108-9, notes that his position as an 
official for royalty makes it probable that the Ethiopian was castrated, since males in 
this type of role were often castrated (see, e.g., Herodotus, 8.105; Esther 2:3, 14; 4:4-5). 
Parsons further notes that the repeated use of the term edvodyog (Acts 8:27, 34, 36, 38, 
39) to describe the Ethiopian suggests that his physical condition, rather than his role 
as a court official (6ov&otng), is the point of emphasis for Luke. 

55 Although the ethno-religious status of the Ethiopian remains ambiguous in Acts 
8, it seems probable that Luke wants to present him as a marginal figure in relation 
to Judaism. If he was a non-Jew, his participation in Judaism would most certainly be 
limited. If he was a Jew with mutilated genitals, he could not have participated fully in 
the Temple cult (Acts 8:27; Deut 23:1). Wilson, Gentile Mission, 171, maintains that the 
Ethiopian was a proselyte since Luke presents Cornelius as the first non-Jewish con- 
vert (Acts 10-11, 15; see especially Acts 15:14). Similarly, Fitzmyer, Acts, 410, regards 
the eunuch as a Jew, or at least as a proselyte; cf. Henry J. Cadbury, “The Hellenists,” in 
The Beginnings of Christianity: Part 1: The Acts of the Apostles (ed. Foakes Jackson and 
Kirsopp Lake; London: MacMillan, 1920-1933), 5:66; Johnson, Acts, 159. Against this 
view, F. Scott Spencer, The Portrait of Philip in Acts: A Study of Roles and Relations 
(JSNTSup 67; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1992), 172, asserts that the eunuch was a non- 
Jew; cf. Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:110; Barrett, Acts, 1:425-6; Loisy, Actes, 377. 
Ernst Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles: A Commentary (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1971), 314, suggests that Luke intentionally leaves the precise identity of the Ethiopian 
ambiguous. 

16 Bock, Acts, 342. 

7 Some scholars attempt to argue that Acts 13:46-47 presents Christ as the “servant 
of the Lord" foretold by Isaiah. See, e.g., Pierre Grelot, “Note sur Actes, XIII, 47," RB 
88 (1981): 368-72; Jacque Dupont, Nouvelles études sur les Actes des apótres (LD 118; 
Paris: Cerf, 1984), 345-9. The majority maintain, however, that Acts 13:46-47 applies 
this role to Paul and Barnabas. See, e.g., Haenchen, Acts, 414; J. Jervell, Luke and 
the People of God: A New Look at Luke-Acts (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1972), 41-61; 
Hans Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 106; 
Marshall, Acts, 230. 
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xappnotooóuevol te 6 MoadAoc Kai 6 Bapvaßâs sinav, ‘Y uiv f]v dvayKatov 
TPOtov AaANOAvar tov Adyov tod Beo: éxerd} anw8eiabe adtdv Kai od«K 
&&tovg Kpivete &xvtodgs tis aioviov oñs, iod otpeqducBa eig và &Ovn. 
oŬtoc yàp evtétaAtat Hiv 6 kópioc, TéOguó ce eic pç EOVOV to eivot 
o£ cic ootnpíav Éoc é&oyóov tiG Yc. àkovovta 62 tà EBV Éyoxpov «oi 
260€aCov tov Adyov tod kvupiou koi éexiotevoav oor Tcov tetayuévor 
eig Cwiv aimviov: Siepépeto è 6 Aóyoc tod xuptou OU GANS THs Ywpac. 


Then both Paul and Barnabas spoke boldly and said: “It was necessary for 
the word of God to be spoken first to you (Jews). Since you reject it and 
judge yourselves to be unworthy of eternal life, behold we are turning to 
the nations. For so the Lord has commanded us, ‘I have appointed you 
as a light for the nations, so that you may bring salvation to the end of 
the earth.’”'* When the nations heard this, they were glad and glorified 
the word of the Lord; and as many as had been appointed to eternal life 
believed. So the word of the Lord spread throughout the region. 

(Acts 13:46-49) 


In this context, Luke refers to the message of Paul and Barnabas as 6 
Aóyog tod Bso (tod Kvptov). The phrase recalls the sermon that Paul 
preached on the previous Sabbath in the synagogue at Pisidia of Antioch 
(Acts 13:16-41).? In this earlier sermon, Paul cites and interprets 
the Jewish scriptures to demonstrate how Christ, through his death 
and resurrection, fulfilled them. By having Paul and Barnabas subse- 
quently declare that they would take this same message to non-Jews, 
Luke indicates that they will effect the illumination of the nations that 
Isaiah promises by proclaiming how the scriptures have been fulfilled 
through Christ. 

Again, in Acts 26:12-23, Luke presents Paul's mission as the fulfill- 
ment of Isaianic promises of restoration and illumination: 


55 The phrase “for a covenant of a race" (eig ó1x0rjnv yévovg) does not appear in 
Acts 13:47b, but is present in some manuscript traditions of LXX Isa 49:6b. Fitzmyer, 
Acts, 521, suggests that this difference represents the removal of a reference to Jewish 
people in Acts; cf. Barrett, Acts, 1:657. As Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 96-7, points out, 
however, the same part of Isa 49:6b is also omitted from the Alexandrian manuscript 
group of the LXX (i.e, A; Q; 26; 86; 106; 710), and has no equivalent in the MT. 
Therefore, it is possible that Luke relied on a Greek version of the Jewish scriptures 
that did not include “for a covenant of a race" (eig 6voftnv yévovs); cf. F. F. Bruce, 
The Book of Acts (Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1988), 315. 

? Since, in Acts 13:26, Paul refers to his message as 6 Aóyoc tís oonpíag and, in 
Acts 13:44, Luke indicates that the whole city gathered to hear tov Aóyov tod Kvptov 
on the following Sabbath, we can infer that the phrase tov Adyov tod 0c00 in Acts 
13:46 refers back to the sermon in Acts 13:16-41. 
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'Ev oic mopevduevoc eic thy AcpacKov pet’ &&ovotog Kai énitponiic thc 
TOV &pyiepéov TUEpac uéong KATH tijv 600v eidov, Bactred, obpavóOev 
onép thv Aaunpótnta TOD iov TEpLAGU WAV LE OHS xoi TOS ouv èuo 
NOPEVOLEVOLG. TAVTMV TE KATATEGOVTOV TIL@V eic THY yiv Tikouoa ovv 
Aéyovcov npóg ue TH 'EBpotót SiaArKtm, LaodA Laova, ti ue SudKerc; 
OKANPOV GOL Mpdc kévtpa AaKTICeLv. £yà dé eina, Tic ei, kópie; 6 è KUPLOS 
einev, 'Eyó eia Inoots OV Od Otbkeic. CAAG &veotnOt Kai othr èni tods 
óða Gov: eig toOto yàp HPONY cou mpoxelptcacBat ce banpetny xoi 
uáprupor Ov te £ió£c [ue] àv te ogPhoopat oot, EFa1pobpevdg o£ £x toO 
aod Kai ék tov £ÜvGv eig ods gym AnootéAAW oe &vot&oi ógOoA nob 
QUTOV, TOD ériotpéyou ATO oxótouc eic PHS KAI tfj £Gouctog TOD Xortovà 
éni tov Oedv, tod Aopeiv artods dpeow åuaptiðv Kai xAfjpov év totg 
NytaopEvorg MOTEL TH eic &u£...Éveko coótov ue Tovdaior cvAXoBóuevot 
[óvto.] è êv TO isp éneipvro StaxerpioaoBon, émwovptoc OdV TOYMV THS 
6nd tod Oco0 € Gypt fic Nuepas xus Éotnko popropónevog LIKP® TE 
Koi HEYOAM oùðèv EKTOG AEY@V àv TE ol npogfirot éhadnoay pedAOvtov 
yívec0ox xoi Movoris, ei raðntòç 6 Xpiotdc, ei mp@toc ŻE c&vaotc&ocews 
VeKpOv qGc ée KatayyéAew TH te AOD koi tots &veow. 


In this connection, I was going to Damascus with the authority and 
commission of the chief priests, when at midday along the road, O king, 
I saw a light from heaven, brighter than the sun, shining around me 
and those journeying with me. When we had all fallen to the ground, I 
heard a voice saying to me in the Hebrew language, “Saul, Saul, why are 
you persecuting me? It is hard for you to kick against the goads.” And 
I said, “Who are you, Lord?” And the Lord said, “I am Jesus whom you 
are persecuting. But rise and stand on your feet; for I have appeared 
to you for this purpose, to appoint you as a servant and witness to the 
things in which you have seen [me] and to those in which I will appear 
to you. I will rescue you from the people and from the nations to whom 
I am sending you to open their eyes so that they may turn from darkness 
to light and from the power of Satan to God, so that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins and a place among those who are sanctified by faith 
in me.”...For this reason Jews seized me in the temple and tried to kill 
me. To this day I have had help from God, and so I stand here, testify- 
ing to both small and great, saying nothing but what the prophets and 
Moses said was going to happen: that the Messiah must suffer, and that, 
by being the first to rise from the dead, he would proclaim light both to 
the people and to the nations. 

(Acts 26:12-23) 


Although the Lukan Paul declares that Christ was the first to proclaim 
“light” to the Jewish people and the nations (cf. Luke 2:32; Isa 42:6; 49:6), 
he also alludes to promises from Isa 42:6-7 and 49:6 to describe his own 
mission. He presents his initial encounter with Christ as a revelation of 
light, reports that he was commissioned to open the eyes of both Jews 
and non-Jews, and recounts his appointment as a witness of the Lord 
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(cf. Acts 9:15; 13:46-47; 22:15). By further explaining that he fulfilled 
this mission by declaring what the prophets and Moses predicted 
(26:22-23), the Lukan Paul indicates that his scriptural exposition 
functioned as a primary means of effecting illumination." Luke thus 
presents Paul as a type of servant or witness, like the figure that Isaiah 
42:6-7 and 49:6 describes, and his message and exegesis as the media- 
tion of restoration and light that such passages from Isaiah foretell.” 
Luke thus shows the legitimacy of the revelatory exegesis of Paul by 
presenting it as the realization of end-time promises. 


4.2.2 “You Will Indeed Look but Never Perceive” 


Besides depicting the message and exegesis of Christ-believers as an 
eschatological revelation, Luke appeals to the Jewish scriptures to jus- 
tify the denunciation of those who do not understand, or reject, their 


? The phrases d&voiEar óg0oAnoóg and dnd oxótoug cig Hs appear to allude to 
Isa 42:7, 16. So Haenchen, Acts, 686; Conzelmann, Acts, 211; Marshall, Acts, 396-7; 
Fitzmyer, Acts, 760; Beverly Roberts Gaventa, From Darkness to Light: Aspects of 
Conversion in the New Testament (Overtures to Biblical Theology; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1986), 85. The use of the term “witness” (u&ptvc) for Paul in Acts 26:16 fur- 
ther identifies him with Isaianic promises (Isa 43:10, 12; 44:8). Dennis Hamm, "Paul's 
Blindness and Healing: Clues to Symbolic Intent (Acts 9, 22 and 26)," Bib 70 (1990): 
63-7, describes the intent of Acts 26:23 in the following way: “the light that Paul 
experiences (that opened his eyes and moved him out of spiritual darkness) became 
the light that he mediated to others (opening their eyes)." 

?! The description ofthe message of Paul in Acts 26:22-23 also recalls Luke 24:44-47. 
For further discussion of this parallel, see Dupont, “La portée christologique,” 141-3; 
idem, The Salvation of the Gentiles: Studies in the Acts of the Apostles (trans. John R. 
Keating; New York: Paulist, 1979), 145-6; Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 89. 

? Although Turner, Power, 343, 402, 432, suggests that Luke depicts the first dis- 
ciples, in particular, as witnesses who bring the restoration of Israel and the light 
to the nations that Isaiah promised, other Jewish Christ-believers appear to take 
up a similar role, even though Luke does not appeal to passages from Isaiah when 
describing them. In Acts 7-8, for example, Stephen and Philip proclaim the message 
of Christ in a manner similar to that of the apostles, and in Acts 13 both Paul and 
Barnabas declare that they are fulfilling the role of the servant that Isa 49:6 describes. 
Furthermore, as Karl A. Kuhn, “Beginning the Witness: The obténtor xoi danpéetar 
of Luke's Infancy Narrative," NTS 49 (2003): 237-55, has recently argued, the figures 
in Luke 1-2 undergo a transformation parallel to that of the disciples in Luke 24; as 
a result of receiving a manifestation of God's salvation in Christ, these early figures 
also become witnesses of his salvation. Kuhn suggests that the phrase owtomta koi 
ornpétoi yevópevot tod Aóyov reflects a pattern throughout Luke-Acts “in which 
individual characters are confronted with the reality of God's in-breaking reign in 
Jesus and respond in praise and in testimony" (254). If Kuhn's conclusions are correct, 
Luke may implicitly extend the role of the servant that Isaiah describes to all Jews who 
perceive and respond positively to the revelation of Christ. 
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exegetical conclusions. In Luke 8:10, for example, the Lukan Jesus cites 
an excerpt from LXX Isa 6:9-10 to support his distinction between 
those who possess the ability to know “the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God" and those who do not:? 


e ^ 5 e ^ ^ ^ ^ [A ^ uh ^ ^ 

ò 68 einev, Yyiv Séðotar yv@var tà vothpia Ths DooAetoc tod Oeo, 
AUR e a Ara ; URA ited 

tois dé Aowtotg £v no. pooXoác, iva BAEnovtes uN PAEXMOW Kai &KODOVTEG 

un ovvio. 


And he said, “To you it has been given to know the mysteries of the king- 
dom of God, but to the others in parables, in order that “seeing they may 
not perceive, and hearing they may not understand" " (Isa 6:9-10).™4 
(Luke 8:10) 


By retaining the Markan tva (Mark 4:12; Luke 8:10b) rather than chang- 
ing it to ótt as Matthew does (Matt 13:13), Luke indicates that Jesus 
gave the disciples the capacity to know the "mysteries of the kingdom" 
but spoke in parables “to the others" with the express purpose of ensur- 
ing that the latter group would not perceive their true meaning.” The 


3 [n contrast to the darkened state of “the others" (rotg Aowoto), the disciples 
receive the ability to know the mysteries of the kingdom. Compare the phrase byiv 
6£60101 ywOvar tà pvothpia tfjg BociAetoc tod Oeod in Luke 8:10 (cf. Matt 13:11) 
with dpiv tò pvotiprov Sé50ta1 tfjg Baotretas tod Oeo in Mark 4:11. As Joseph A. 
Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke (AB 28, 28A; 2 vols.; Garden City: Doubleday 
& Company, 1981-1985), 1:707-8, notes, Luke and Matthew both describe "God's gift 
to the disciples as a cognitive experience of the kingdom" (707). 

^ Note the longer citation of Isa 6:9-10 in the parallel account in Matt 13:14-15, 
and the slightly longer version of the citation in Mark 4:12. Although Luke only cites 
a small excerpt of Isa 6:9-10 in Luke 8:10, his lengthier citation in Acts 28:26-27 dem- 
onstrates the significance of this Isaiah passage to his narrative and thought. Virtually 
the same form of the citation of LXX Isa 6:9-10 occurs in Matt 13:14-15 and Acts 
28:25-28. 

? The meaning of ïvæ in this context is debated, since it is difficult to distinguish 
whether it indicates purpose or result. For example, I. Howard Marshall, The Gospel 
of Luke: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), 
323, argues that the citation from Isa 6:9-10 suggests that the ïva expresses the mean- 
ing: “so that the scripture is fulfilled which says that." By contrast, Craig E. Evans, 
To See and Not Perceive: Isaiah 6:9-10 in Early Jewish and Christian Interpretation 
(JSNTSup 64.; Sheffield: SAP, 1989), 117, suggests that Luke’s use of yvàvot as an 
infinitive of purpose in the previous clause stands “roughly parallel" to the ïva in 
Luke 8:10. This leads him to conclude that both clauses denote purpose: “To you it 
has been given (in order that you may) know..., but to the rest (it has been given) 
in parables in order that seeing they should not see...”; cf. J. Gnilka, Die Verstockung 
Israels. Isaias 6,9-10 in der Theologie der Synoptiker (SANT 3; Münich: Kósel, 1961), 
45-8. Whether Jesus spoke in parables to "the others" in order that they might not 
understand, or with the result that they fail to understand, the essential difference 
between these two interpretations is barely distinguishable. If we take the iva to mean 
"with the result that," it is still the case that the Lukan (and Markan) Jesus deliberately 
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citation of Isa 6:9-10 justifies this distinction by showing the misun- 
derstanding of those who did not perceive the message of Jesus to be 
congruent with the description of those who misunderstood, or rejected, 
the message of the prophet Isaiah. 

Although Luke does not here clearly describe the referent of “the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God,” his emphasis upon the knowledge 
of the kingdom and his identification of the seed as “the word of God” 
suggests that the gift of knowledge that the disciples receive includes 
the correct interpretation of the scriptures. Because Luke identifies the 
seed as “the word of God" (6 Aóyoc tod Beo) in his version of the par- 
able of the sower,” his description of receiving the knowledge of the 
kingdom exerts a wider, thematic influence in his narrative." Through 
the repetition of this phraseology, Luke creates a link between the par- 
able of the sower and subsequent scenes that describe the growth of 
“the word of God” in Acts (e.g., Acts 6:7; 12:24; 19:20).* In these latter 
contexts, the early Christ-believing community represents the good 
soil upon which the word fell and took root. That is, “the word of God” 
functions as the creative force that causes the growth of the church.” 


chose to speak in parables to “the others” even though he knew that this action would 
produce the outcome of misunderstanding. Thus, whether we interpret the tva as pur- 
pose or result, the context in Luke, and Mark, suggests that Jesus intended to conceal 
the mysteries of the kingdom from people who were not his disciples. 

% Compare with Mark 4:13-20 (6 Aóyoc) and Matt 13:18-23 (6 Adyog and ó Aóyoc 
tis BaoWetac). 

? William C. Robinson, Jr., “On Preaching the Word of God,” in Studies in Luke- 
Acts: Essays Presented in Honor of Paul Schubert (ed. Leander E. Keck and J. Louis 
Martyn; New York: Abingdon, 1966), 132, notes Luke’s emphasis upon “the word of 
God” in the parable of the sower and argues that this adaptation of the parable has 
the effect of applying it to the preaching of the church. 

? Note the repetition of the phrases 6 Adyog tod Oeo niEavev xoi émAnBobveto in 
Acts 6:7, 6 5& Adyog tod Oeod NdEavev xoi éxAnOdbveto in Acts 12:24, and tod cvpiov 
6 Aóyoc NdEavev xoi toxvev in Acts 19:20. This terminology corresponds to 6 ondpog 
gotiv ó Adyog toô o0 in Luke 8:11 and to the metaphor of growth and multiplication 
of the seed in the parable of the sower. 

? Jerome Kodell, “The Word of God Grew’: The Ecclesial Tendency of the Aóyog 
in Acts 1:7; 12:24; 19:20," Bib 55 (1974): 505-20, argues that the parable of the 
sower inspired Luke's emphasis on the growth of the word in Acts 6:7; 12:24; 19:20; 
cf. J. Dupont, “La parabole du semeur dans la version de Luc,” in Apophoreta: 
Festschrift für E. Haenchen (ed. W. Eltester et F. H. Kettler; BZNW 30; Berlin: A. 
Tópelmann, 1964), 97-108; Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:82. See also Francois Bovon, 
Luke the Theologian: Fifty-five Years of Research (1959-2005) (2nd ed., rev.; Waco: 
Baylor University Press, 2006), 271, 459, who argues that Acts portrays the incipience 
and growth of the Jesus movement as the story of the "diffusion of the Word" (271). 
Kodell maintains that Luke made ó Aóyog in Acts 6:7, 12:24, and 19:20 "involve the 
meaning of ‘church’ or “community” (518), in part, because the accompanying verbs 
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Since Luke uses the phrases 6 Adyos tod Oeod, 6 Aóyog 100 xupíov, and 
ò Aoyos to refer to proclamations that focus upon scriptural interpreta- 
tion and produce this type of growth (e.g., Acts 2:41; 4:4; 13:5, 15, 26, 
44, 46, 48, 49; 17:11, 13; 18:5, 11; 19:8-10), we can infer that his dif- 
ferentiation between those who perceive the mysteries of the kingdom 
and those who do not in Luke 8:10 also points forward to a distinc- 
tion between those who receive and reject the message and exegesis 
of the followers of Jesus. The appeal to Isa 6:9-10 to denounce those 
who are not disciples in Luke 8:10 therefore also applies to those who 
reject the message and scriptural interpretation of Christ-believers in 
subsequent reports of the proclamation of “the word of God.” 
Similarly, the more lengthy citation of LXX Isa 6:9-10 in Acts 
28:26-28 functions as a scriptural warrant for the exclusion of those 
who reject the scriptural interpretation of Paul. Prior to citing Isa 
6:9-10, the Lukan Paul testifies about “the kingdom of God” to Jews 
in Rome and tries “to convince them about Jesus both from the law of 
Moses and from the prophets” (Acts 28:23). When division ensues as 
a result of his message and exegesis (Acts 28:24-25), Paul explains the 
condition of those who reject his preaching in the following way: 


Kodrdc tò nveðua tò ğyrov €AGAnoev 61x 'Hootou tod npophtov npóc 
tods Tatépac DUdV Aéyov, IIopebOnti npóc tòv Aaoóv voOtov xod einóv, 
Akofj &koboerte Kai od uh ovvite kai BAémovtes BAéwete xod od uh tónte- 
éraxdvOn yàp T| kapõia Tod Aaoi tovtov kai toig Doiv Dopéoc rjkovcov 
Kai Tod dPBaALods AdTOV żkáuuvoav: uńnrote TSwow toic óo0oA dot 


avgivw and nAnOovo in these summaries allude to the growth and expansion of the 
people of God in the LXX (Gen 1:22, 28; 8:17; 9:1, 7; 17:20; 28:3; 35:11; 47:27; 48:4; Ex 
1:7; Lev 26:9; Jer 3:16); cf. Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 167-71. Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 
2:82, rightly distinguishes between the growth of the word and the growth of the 
church by explaining that, for Luke, the proclamation of the message of Jesus (ô Aóyog 
toô 0c00) is the creative force behind the growth of the church. Although the growth 
of the word produces the growth of the church, these are still two distinct concepts. 

3 The syntax of Acts 28:23 makes it difficult to determine whether Luke intends to 
present Paul's scriptural interpretation as an elaboration of his testimony about the 
kingdom or to portray his testimony about the kingdom and his exegesis of scripture 
as two different parts of his message: Ta&épevor 68 ortQ huépav AAVov npóg adtov eig 
tiv Eeviav nAetovec oig éEetiBeto Siapaptupdpevos thv Bacuetov tod Oeod, netBov 
TE AVTODS nepi TOD Inood and te TOD vóuov Moboéoc Kai TOV npopntâv, &xó TPat 
gos éongpac. If we take retOwv te adtods nepi Tod noo åró te 100 vóuoo Mavogac 
Koi t&v npogntóv as an appositional phrase, then we would conclude the former. 
Alternatively, if we read diopaptupdpevog tiv Baoreiav tod Os00 and neíÜov te 
QdtOdS nepi TOD Inood ånó te TOD vóuov Moo£og Kai t&v npoontóv as coordinate 
participle phrases that indicate two different parts of his message, we would conclude 
the latter. 
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Koi toig WOW AKovoWOL kai TH kapóto cuvGo1v Kal EMLOTPEYwOLV, xoi 
ió&copuo o0t00G. 


The Holy Spirit rightly spoke to your ancestors through the prophet 
Isaiah, saying “Go to this people and say, you will indeed listen, but 
never understand, and you will indeed look, but never perceive. For the 
heart of this people has become dull, and with their ears they barely hear, 
and they have closed their eyes; lest they should see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and understand with their heart and turn, and I 
would heal them" (Isa 6:9-10). 

(Acts 28:25b-27) 


Paul thus cites Isa 6:9-10 to provide a scriptural explanation for the 
failure of some Jews to believe, or understand, his exposition of the 
Jewish scriptures. Whereas in Luke 8:10, LXX Isa 6:9-10 appears to 
provide a warrant for the decision of Jesus to speak in parables to Jews 
who were not disciples of Jesus in order that they would be unable to 
understand his message, Paul cites LXX Isa 6:9-10 in Acts 28:26-27 
to depict the hardness of the audience of Paul and thus their inability 
to understand his message." 

As with Luke's version of the parable of the sower, so the final 
sermon of Paul exerts a wider thematic influence upon Luke-Acts. 
Scholars have often noted that Luke repeats the pattern of a transfer 
of the message of Paul from Jews to non-Jews in Acts 13:46-47; 18:6; 
and 28:23-28.? The parallels between these three accounts especially 
suggest that Acts 28:25-28 represents the culmination of the ministry 
of Paul to fellow-Jews.? Accordingly, the citation of LXX Isa 6:9-10 


31 Barrett, Acts, 2:1245, maintains that Luke cites from LXX Isa 6:9-10 to character- 
ize those who had *made up their minds not to understand, not to hear, not to see." 
The wording of the LXX citation in Acts 28:26-27 also confirms this interpretation. 
The MT of Isa 6:10 indicates that the prophet was commissioned to cause the heart 
of the people to grow dull and their ears heavy, and to cause their eyes to be shut (see 
the hiphil forms W7 and yw in Isa 6:10) so that they could not understand the 
message of God, repent, and be healed. By contrast, LXX Isa 6:10-11 indicates that 
their inability to hear and understand was due to a condition of dullness and hardness 
that preceded their hearing of the message of God through the prophet. 

? See, eg., Haenchen, Acts, 729; Jack T. Sanders, The Jews in Luke-Acts (London: 
SCM, 1987), 135; Joseph B. Tyson, Images of Judaism in Luke-Acts (Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1992), 140-2; Bruce, Acts, 541; Bock, Acts, 756. 

* Scholars also frequently discuss how this conclusion to the book of Acts relates 
to Luke's view of the ultimate fate of Jews. Tyson, Images of Judaism, 174-8, argues 
that the acceptance of Paul's message in Acts 28:24 is an example of the response of 
individual Jews, whereas the rejection in 28:25-28 designates the corporate Jewish 
response to the message of Paul. He concludes that Luke celebrates the responses 
of individual Jews but regards the mission to Jews, on the whole, as a failure. Jack 
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in this final scene serves as a denunciation that applies to all three 
episodes.^ Just as Luke presents the scriptural proclamation of Paul 
and Barnabas as the positive fulfillment of end-time Isaianic promises 
(Acts 13:46-47), so he justifies the exclusion of those who reject it by 
presenting their negative response as part of a scriptural pattern of 
obduracy.? 


4.3  END-TIME REVELATION AND DARKENING IN THE 
WRITINGS OF JUSTIN 


4.3.1 “For Out of Zion Shall Go Forth the Law” 


Like Luke, Justin presents the proclamation of the apostles as the realiza- 
tion of end-time scriptural promises and the scriptural interpretation of 
Christ-believers as the illumination of the nations that Isa 49:6 foretells. 
Nevertheless, Justin also develops this theme in a manner which is dis- 


T. Sanders, “The Jewish People,” in Luke-Acts and the Jewish People: Eight Critical 
Perspectives (ed. Joseph B. Tyson; Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1988), 58-73, also argues 
that Jews ultimately reject the gospel and so are rejected in Luke-Acts; cf. idem, Jews in 
Luke-Acts, 75-83. Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:344-456, maintains that the majority 
of Jews reject the gospel, which leads to a tragic ending of the narrative. Others, such 
as Bauckham, "Restoration of Israel," 435-87, maintain that Luke presents an open, 
and potentially positive, future for Jews; cf. David P. Moessner, “The Ironic Fulfillment 
of Israel's Glory," Eight Critical Perspectives, 35-50, who argues that Acts 28:26-28 
affirms the positive fulfillment of God's promises, even if they are fulfilled for only a 
remnant of Jews. See also footnote 71 below. 

* Furthermore, as David P. Moessner, “Paul in Acts: Preacher of Eschatological 
Repentance to Israel," NTS 34 (1988): 101-2, notes, in his earlier sermons the Lukan 
Paul also cites or alludes to scriptural passages in order to present the judgment of 
those who reject the message of Paul as the fulfillment of scripture (Acts 13:41 [cf. LXX 
Hab 1:5]; Acts 18:6 [cf. Ezek 33:4, 5]). According to Moessner, "Paul fulfils Isaiah's 
calling to announce God's inexorable judgment against a calloused folk whose ears 
have grown ‘thick’ and whose eyes are ‘shut’” (102). Moessner also suggests that the 
three announcements of judgment upon those who reject the message of Paul in Acts 
13, 18, and 28 follow the pattern of judgment announced against Israel because of its 
rejection of the message of Jesus and his followers in the gospel of Luke. In his view, 
Luke-Acts continues a pattern of Israelite history that is marked by the ongoing stub- 
bornness of its people and their rejection of its prophets. See also Luke 13:31-35. 

3 This reading of Luke's description of the fulfillment of Isaianic promises differs 
from Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 104-8. Whereas Pao argues that Luke demonstrates a 
repeated Jewish rejection of the message of Paul and cites Isa 6:9-10 to show a dra- 
matic reversal of the fate of Israel (compare Luke 3:6 [Isa 40:5] with Acts 28:27 [Isa 
6:10]), I am interpreting Luke's use of different Isaiah passages (e.g., Isa 49:6 in Acts 
13:46 and Isa 6:9-10 in Acts 28:25-28) as an attempt to present both the acceptance 
and the rejection of the scriptural interpretation of Christ-believers as complementary 
parts of the scripturally-ordained plan of God. 
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tinct from Luke in two important ways: 1) he contrasts the knowledge 
of Christ-believers with the adoption of the Mosaic law by proselytes 
to Judaism and 2) he depicts the apostles and the recipients of their 
message as participants in the eschatological pilgrimage described in 
Isaiah 2 (cf. Micah 4).*° 

In Dial. 121.1-3, Justin indicates that Christ fulfilled LXX Ps 71:17 
by enlightening the nations with his message of “truth and wisdom” 
and defeating demonic powers." He argues that this illumination was 
so brilliant during the first advent of Christ that it caused some from 
every nation to repent from their former wicked way of life,” and even 
to suffer torment rather than deny their faith in Christ. Subsequently, 
Justin describes this enlightenment as the present realization of 
Isa 49:6: 


"'Huiv oov 6601 xoi &koOcot Kai ovveivar koi cofjvo 61x tobtov toO 
Xp16109 Kai tà TOD NATPOS éniyvâvar návta. Aux toto ÉAeye npóc adTdV- 
Méya coi oti tod KANOFVvat ce naté uov, TOD otoa tàs PLAS toO 
'Iaxó Kai tàs 61xoxopàc 100 Topod]A éniotpéyar: v£Oewó oe eig pôs 
&0vGv,? tod eivai ce eig owtnpiav aùtâv Éoc &oyótov Tis yfic. 


36 Although Luke nowhere cites or alludes to Isa 2:2-4, Oskar Skarsaune, 
Proof from Prophecy: A Study in Justin Martyr's Proof-Text Tradition: Text-Type, 
Provenance, Theological Profile (Leiden: Brill, 1987), 360, maintains that this theme 
is "deeply embedded in the overall structure of Acts"; cf. Eric Franklin, Christ the 
Lord: A Study in the Purpose and Theology of Luke-Acts (London: SPCK, 1975), 122-4; 
Birger Gerhardsson, Memory & Manuscript: Oral Tradition and Written Transmission 
in Rabbinic Judaism and Early Christianity with Tradition & Transmission in Early 
Christianity (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 214-25; Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 158-9. 

7 In Dial. 121.1, Justin asserts that the words of LXX Ps 71:17—“His name shall 
endure forever; it shall rise above the sun; and all nations shall be blessed in him"— 
refer only to Christ because the text does not say “in his seed" (see parallel refer- 
ences to Abraham in Gen 12:2; 22:18) but *in him." For Justin, this indicates that the 
Abrahamic and Davidic blessings promised for the nations come through only one 
individual, namely, Christ (see also Dialogue 120). Note that, in Dial. 121.1, Justin uses 
an unusual version of LXX Ps 71.17b which reads éveuAoynOfjoovvoa év avt návta tà 
£0vn. Compare LXX Ps 71:17b which reads eddAoynOjoovtar év abth n&oout ai pva 
Ths ys mévto. tà čðvn LaKapiodow adtdv. Compare also Dial. 121.1 with Dial. 34:6 
and 64:6, where Justin follows the wording of LXX Ps 71:17b. For further discussion 
of the different version of LXX Ps 71:17 in Dial. 121.1 and the sources that Justin may 
have used, see Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 84-5. 

8 Justin draws a similar conclusion from his reading of LXX Psa 109:1-4 in Dial. 
83.1-4: "But, although our Jesus has not yet returned in glory, he has sent forth into 
Jerusalem the sceptre of power, namely, the call to repentance to all the nations over 
which the demons used to rule" (Dial. 109.4; cf. 1 Apol. 45.2-4). 

3 Note the omission of the phrase eig ówOftknv yévovç from LXX Isa 49:6. 

^ William S. Kurz, "Ihe Function of Christological Proof from Prophecy for Luke 
and Justin" (PhD diss., Yale University, 1976)," 241, suggests that Justin's addition of 
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To us, therefore, it has been given to hear and understand and to be 
saved by this Christ, and to know all the things of the Father.“ Because 
of this, he said to him: “It is a great thing for you to be called my servant, 
to establish the tribes of Jacob and to bring back the dispersed ones of 
Israel. I have appointed you as a light of the nations, so that you may be 
for their salvation to the end of the earth" (LXX Isa 49:6). 

(Dial. 121.4) 


Since elsewhere in the Dialogue, the grace that Christ-believers receive 
to hear, understand, and know revealed truth relates to their reception 
of the correct interpretation of the scriptures, this description of the 
privileged knowledge of Christ-believers probably refers to the endow- 
ment of a special capacity to understand Christ and his fulfillment of 
the Jewish scriptures.? It would appear that Justin regards the revelatory 
exegesis of Christ-believers as the fulfillment of Isa 49:6. 

The section immediately following Dial. 121.1-4 also strongly sug- 
gests that, for Justin, the exegesis of Christ-believers represents the 
realization of Isaianic promises. In Dialogue 122, Justin outlines a 
lengthy contrast between the revelatory knowledge of the Jewish scrip- 
tures that Christ-believers possess and the adoption of the Mosaic law 
by proselytes to Judaism. In this passage, he argues that Trypho and 
his companions wrongly believe that Isa 49:6 refers to the latter group: 
"You suppose that this (i.e., Isa 49:6) was spoken with reference to the 
stranger and the proselyte, but in reality it was spoken with reference 
to us Christians who have been enlightened by Jesus" (Dial. 122.1). He 
then cites and expounds Isaiah 42:6-7 as further scriptural proof for 
his own conclusion: 


Koi náv v GAAoig Bod: 'Eyó Kbpiog <ó Ocóg» ékóAecóÓ oe TH 
Gucoioc0vn xoi kpatńoo tiG xeióg cov koi iox000 oe, xoi 0fjoo oe eic 
OwxÜrknv yévovc, eig pôs &Ovàv, &voiEar dE0aALOdS TLPAGY, £&oyoyetv 


abtav to LXX Isa 49:6 emphasizes that non-Jews have become the recipients of the 
light that Christ mediates. Compare the phrase from LXX Isa 49:6: eig owtnpiav og 
£oxóxov THs fic. 

^ HereI have attempted to provide a very literal translation that clearly represents 
Justin's emphasis on the possession of knowledge by Christ-believers. Compare the 
translation of Thomas P. Halton, St. Justin Martyr: Dialogue with Trypho (ed. Michael 
Slusser; Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 2003), 182: *We therefore, 
were endowed with the special grace of hearing and understanding, of being saved by 
Christ, and of knowing all truths revealed by the Father." 

“ Compare, for example, the verbal and conceptual parallels in passages that refer 
explicitly to Christ-believers' possession of the correct understanding of the Jewish 
scriptures (Dial. 7.1-3; 30.1; 58.1; 78.10-11; 92.1; 100.2; 119.1). 
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êk Seoudv neneónpévouc. Erei xoi tadta, à üvópec, npóc tov Xptotóv 
xoi nepi t&v eOvOv tv neQouopévov eipyntar. "H név duets épetve- 
IIpóc tov vópov A€yer Kai toc tpoonA010vc toto; Kai donep £v Ogótpo 
G&vékpocyóv TIVES TOV t Sevtépa &pvyniévov: AAAG ti; OD npóc TOV VOLOV 
Réyel xoi tob qotiGouévoug Dx’ o100; Obtor é eiow oi TpoohAvtOL. 
Odx, gpnv, &mióóv npóc tov Tpdeava. Exel ei vóuoç eixe tò potige 
tà ÉÜvm Kai tod Éyovto adtóv, Tic ypeta kawis S1aOHKNo; Enei 62 
Kawnyv ðtahknv Kai vóuov aidviov xoi npóotayua ó Oeóc npoeKnpvoce 
néuyew, odyi TOV TaAAGLOV vóuov &kovoóueða Kai Tods TPOGNADTODC 
avtod, GAAG tòv Xpiotóv Kai Tods npoonA0toug AdTOD, «tovtéOtww^ 
Tuas tà £Üvn, odo EQaTICEV. 


And again in other places he cries out: “I the Lord <God> have called 
you in justice, and I will take your hand, and strengthen you, and I will 
appoint you as a covenant of a race, as a light of nations, to open the eyes 
of the blind, and to bring out those who have been bound from prison” 
(Isa 42:6-7). For these things, also, O men, have been spoken with refer- 
ence to Christ and concern the nations that have been enlightened. Or 
will you say again, “He speaks these things with reference to the Law 
and the proselytes"? Then some of those who had come on the second 
day began to shout as though they were in a theatre: "But why? Does he 
not speak with reference to the Law and those enlightened by it? Now 
these are the proselytes.” “No,” I said, looking straight at Trypho, “For 
if the Law had (the ability) to enlighten the nations and those who pos- 
sess it, why is there need for a new covenant? But, since God proclaimed 
beforehand that he would send a new covenant, and an eternal law and 
commandment, we shall not hear (in the above-quoted passage a refer- 
ence to) the old law and its proselytes, but (a reference to) Christ and his 
proselytes, «that is», us, the nations whom he has enlightened." 

(Dial. 122.3-5) 


By referring to Christ as the new covenant and to Christ-believers as 
“proselytes,” Justin provides an interpretation of Isa 49:6 (cf. 42:6-7) that 
directly counters the view that this passage refers to a non-eschatological 
illumination provided by the Mosaic law.? Justin reasons that if the 
Mosaic law had the power to enlighten people, scripture would not 
speak of a future new covenant.^ Since it does speak of such a covenant, 


2 Luke refers to a “new covenant" (Luke 22:20) only once and does not develop 
this concept in his writings. Justin may have developed the idea of Christ as the new 
covenant from Paul (e.g., Rom 11:27; 1 Cor 11:25; 2 Cor 3:6, 14-15), the author of 
Hebrews (e.g., Heb 7:22; 8:6, 8-10; 10:16; 12:24; 13:20), or Barn. 14:6-7, but he also 
shapes this concept in his own way and develops it in relation to his interpretation of 
Isa 42:6-7 and 49:6 in a manner that these other writers do not. 

^ This interpretation implicitly depends on the assumption that “covenant” in Isa 
42:6-7 refers to the new covenant promised in LXX Jer 38:31 (cf. Dial. 11.3) rather 
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however, he asserts that Isa 42:6 must also predict this new covenant, 
and therefore refer to Christ. By reading into Isa 42:6-7 the concept of 
a new covenant (LXX Jer 38:31), Justin affirms his eschatological, mes- 
sianic interpretation of both Isa 49:6 and 42:6-7 over against the histori- 
cal, non-messianic reading of Trypho and his associates.“ In so doing, 
he presents the acceptance of Christ and his fulfillment of the Jewish 
scriptures as the only means of practicing proper covenant fidelity. 

According to Justin, the message and scriptural interpretation that 
the apostles proclaim also initiates a preliminary realization of the 
blessings promised in Isaiah 2 (cf. Micah 4). For example, in 1 Apol. 
39.1-3, Justin likens the message of the apostles to the Law that would 
go forth from Zion in the eschatological age, and explains that both 
their preaching and its effects fulfill the promises of Isa 2:3-4: 


than the one made on Sinai. Justin does not refer to LXX Jer 38:31 in this context, but 
in Dial. 11.3 he joins Isa 55:4-5 with LXX Jer 38:31 to present Christ as the new law, 
and as the referent of "covenant" in both of these passages. See also Dial. 24.1. 

5 Compare also Rom 2:17-20. The interpretation of Isa 42:6-7 and 49:6 that Justin 
attributes to Trypho—whether real or constructed— provides the framework for his 
own reading of these passages. As Oskar Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 353-4, has 
noted, some Jewish sources describe the conversion of a proselyte to Judaism in terms 
reminiscent of the illumination of the nations described in Isa 42:6-7 and 49:6. For 
example, Joseph and Aseneth refers to the conversion of proselytes as a movement from 
"darkness to light, from error to truth" and associates obedience to the Law with illu- 
mination (8:10; 15:12). Similarly, Philo indicates that the Mosaic law has the capacity 
to give non-Jews "sight" and enlightenment in exchange for their darkness: "they have 
now received their sight, beholding the most brilliant of all lights instead of the most 
profound darkness" (Virt. 175; cf. Mos. 2:27.44). A Jewish-Christian text, Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs (TP), which underwent a series of Christian redactions in the 
second century CE, similarly depicts the law as a type of illumination. T. Lev. 19.1-2 
refers to illumination as knowledge that comes from the “law of the Lord”: “And now, 
my children, you have heard all; choose, therefore, for yourselves either the light or the 
darkness, either the law of the Lord or the works of Beliar” (cf. T. Lev. 18.9). T. Lev. 
14.3-4 indicates that the law was entrusted to Israel for the purpose of illuminating 
all peoples. Although the Christian redaction of this text prevents us from isolating 
its Jewish traditions in a definitive way, the language and concepts that T. Lev. 14.3-4 
uses to describe the illumination provided by the law resembles the interpretation of 
Isa 49:6 and 42:6-7 that Justin attributes to Trypho (note, especially, the common 
use of gwtiCw and cognate terms). Marc Hirshman, “Rabbinic Universalism in the 
Second and Third Centuries,” HTR 93 (2000): 101-15, also points out that a num- 
ber of tannaitic sources portray Israelites as mediators of Torah and assert that the 
Torah was available to all humankind (e.g., Sifre Lev 18:1-5; Sifre Num 18:20; m. Avot 
1.12; 3.12-13; Mekilta de R. Ishmael, Tractate of Amalek, Exod 17:8-16). Hirshman 
argues that these three sources probably represent the same school of thought during 
approximately the same time period (second-third century cE), and present a form 
of universalism that is not messianic and eschatological, but historical; all humankind 
has access to God’s commandments and through them salvation. He notes, however, 
that Isaiah 40-66 was not a prominent scriptural source for these early rabbis. 
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“Otav 6& og mpogntedov tà LéAAOVTA yíveoO0oi AGA tÒ mpO@NTIKdV 
TVEDUA, OVTUS Aéyer: “EK yàp Liwv éFeredoetar vos, Kai Aóyoc Kupiov 
&& ‘TepovoaAnu: Kai kpiwet &và uécov éBv@v Kai éréyEer Xov. noAdbv, 
Koi OVYKOYOVOL TAS HAYAIPAS KDTOV eic ğpotpa xoi Tas GiBovog aAdTaV 
eis Spénava. Kai od uh Anwovtar £Üvoc mì £Ovoc udyatpav Kai od uñ 
uáðoo ët noAeuetv." Kai dtr otos yéyove neiroðvar Sdvac8e. &nd 
yàp TepovooAnp &vópeg Sexadbo tov &piOnóv é&5A00v eig tov Kdopov, 
xoà o0101 iS1@tar AaAetv Wh Svvéuevor. Sue 68 Oeod Svvdiwews éufivucav 
Tavti yéver &vOpónov cc &meotóAnoav DLO TOD Xprot0d Sába návtag 
TOV TOD Oeod Adyov. xoi oi råa &AAnAopóvtar Od uóvov où TOAELODLEV 
tods éxOpoóg, GAA’ bnép tod unó8 weddecBar unë’ E&anathoar tobg 
&Eeté.Covtas, occ SuoAoyoovtes Tov Xpiotov &noðvýokopev. 


But when the prophetic Spirit speaks, as foretelling the things that are 
going to happen, he speaks in this way: “For the Law shall go forth from 
Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge 
between the nations, and rebuke many people; and they shall beat their 
swords into ploughs, and their spears into sickles; and nation shall not 
take up sword against nation, neither shall they learn to war anymore” 
(Isa 2:3-4). And that it has happened so, you are able to be persuaded, 
for twelve men in number, although they were unlearned and not able 
to speak, went out from Jerusalem into the world. By the power of God 
they made known to every race of humans how they were sent by Christ 
to teach all the word of God; and we, who formerly killed one another, 
not only do not fight against enemies, but die gladly confessing Christ, 
in order neither to lie nor to deceive those who examine us. 

(1 Apol. 39.1-3) 


Similarly, in Dial. 109.1-110.2, Justin evokes the image of an eschatologi- 
cal pilgrimage to describe the mission of the apostles and cites parallel 
material from Mic 4:1-7. In this latter context, Justin also attempts to 
refute an argument that he attributes to the teachers of Trypho. Justin 
explains that these teachers mistakenly conclude that Mic 4:1-7 has 
not yet been fulfilled because they do not recognize the two advents of 
Christ, one in which he suffered without glory and another in which 
he will come from heaven in glory: 


AAW’ bt tà EOvy «ÉueAXov» petavoetv &xó Tig KaKtac, év T) nàavópuevor 
ENOAITEDOVTO, CKODOAVTE TOV DIO TOV ATOGTOAMV ADTOD ånò IepovcoATu 
, E AESMA KM AUR, 7 
KnpvyVévta <tod> Ov adtods paBdvta* Adyov, Kav Adyous Bpaxeic 
Aéyovtóg Lov And TpoONTtetac Miyatov, évdg t&v SHdeka, dvdoxecOe. 


^* Miroslav Marcovich, ed. Iustini Martyris: Apologiae pro Christianis, Dialogus 
cum Tryphone (PTS 38; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2005), 256, provides na®dvtog but 
lists uaðóvta as an alternative (cf. Maran, Otto). With Halton, St. Justin, 163, I have 
adopted pa8dvto as the correct reading. 
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Eiot 8&8 obtot....Koi teréoac toOto. éxetnov: Kai Ott oi O16G6KoÀ01 
ùuâv, © &vópsc, tobc návtaç Aóyoucg tfjg repikonfjg tadtNS eig TOV 
Xpiotóv duodoyotow sipolan, èniotauor: xoi adtov ötı oddénm 
qaciv éAnavBévar, Kai toto yivdoKw: ei 68 xoi éAnAvOÉvoa Aéyovo, 
ob YIv@oKeTar bg &otw, GAA’ Stav ugavi Kai EvdoEog yévntar, TOTE 
yoo8hoetar bc ot qoot. Kai tote tà eipnuéva v th mepiconf tatn 
paoiv &noBüosoÜeu mo unósvóg unóéno kapnod And TOV Aóyov Thc 
Tpognteias yevouévov. AAóyiotor, UN ovvievtes Onep ià R&VTOV TOV 
Aóyov Anodséderktat, Ott 000 nopovotat HDTOD xovmyyeAuévoa sici: Lia 
uév, ¿v f| nan tóc kal GSoE0g Kai ioc xoà GTAVPObLEVOS kexfipuktau, 
f| 8 Sevtépa, év T] peta SdENs xd t&v obpavàv napéotar: 

But (to show) that the nations «were going» to repent from the evil, in 
which they conducted their lives when they were deceived, after they 
heard the message that was proclaimed from Jerusalem by his apos- 
tles, which they learned through them, allow me to cite brief words 
from the prophecy of Micah, one of the twelve (prophets). They are 
these.... When I had concluded these things (from Mic 4:1-7), I added, 
^O men, I understand that your teachers admit that all the words of this 
passage refer to Christ; I also know this—that they say that he has not 
yet come. But they say that even if he has come, it is not known who 
he is, but they say that, when he becomes manifest and glorious, then 
it shall be known who he is. And then, they state, the things spoken in 
this passage will happen, as if there was not yet any fruit from the words 
of the prophecy. O unreasoning people who do not understand what 
has been shown by all these passages, namely, that his two advents have 
been announced: the first, in which he has been proclaimed as suffering, 
inglorious, dishonored, and crucified; and the second, in which he will 
come from the heavens with glory. 

(Dial. 109.1-110.2) 


Justin thus presents the message of the apostles as an initial fulfillment 
of scriptural promises that foretell an eschatological pilgrimage of the 
nations but explains that a future fulfillment of Mic 4:1-7 will also 
occur.” 

Although Justin does not identify the preaching of the apostles 
as scriptural interpretation in these contexts, his explicit description 
of this element of their kerygma elsewhere (e.g., 1 Apol. 49.5; 50.12; 
Dial. 53.5-6; 76.6-7) makes it possible to infer that the phrases “they 
were sent by Christ to teach everyone the word of God" in 1 Apol. 
39.3 and "the word preached by the apostles from Jerusalem" in Dial. 
109.1 include the declaration of how Christ fulfilled the scriptures. In 


^ See also 1 Apol. 45.1-6. 
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Justin’s interpretation of Isaiah 2 (cf. Micah 4), then, the preaching 
and scriptural interpretation of the apostles represents the “Law” and 
“Word” that goes out from Zion and Jerusalem in the last days. 

Justin also indicates that the current behavior of Christ-believers 
furnishes proof that the prophecies of Isaiah 2 (cf. Micah 4) have been 
fulfilled as a result of the first advent of Christ: 


ottwwec, &xÓ TOD vóuov Kai TOD Adyou Tod éGeAOÓvtog nó ‘TepovoaAhu 
du TOV 100 INcod dnootdAwv thv Beocéßerav émvyvóvteg, éxi tov Bedv 
"Toc Kai gov "opor. catepbyouev. Kai oi noAguov Kai &XAXnAXogovtag 
Koi THONG koxioc HELEOTMMEVOL UO THONG tfi yis TH TOACUIKH öpyava 
EKAOTOG, tàs UAYAIPAS eis KPOTPA xod tàs CIBdVAGc Eig yeopyixà <dpyava>, 
ueteBGAoUEV, xoi yeopyotuev evogBerav, Owoiocóvnv, PUavOporiay, 
niot, Anida THY Tap’ ADTOD Tod TaTpPdc 61x Tod GtavpwBEvtOs <S0BEIcaVv 
uT Éyovteg? : bn0 thv GumeAov thv Eavtod Exaotos xoKeGÓuevou tovtéott 
uóvn TH yaueti yovarkt Exaotos xpópevot: 


We (Christians), who have come to an understanding of the worship of 
God from the law and the word that went forth from Jerusalem through 
the apostles of Jesus, have run for protection to the God of Jacob and the 
God of Israel. And we who had been filled with war, with the slaughter 
of one another, and with every evil have each, from every part of the 
world, converted our war implements—our swords into ploughshares, 
our spears into farmers’ <tools>—and we cultivate piety, justice, broth- 
erly love, faith, and hope, which <has been given to us and we have> 
from the Father himself through the crucified one; each sitting under his 
own vine, that is, each one possessing only his married wife. 

(Dial. 110.2-3) 


In response to the end-time proclamation of the apostles, Christ- 
believers repent of their former sinful practices (Dial. 109.1) and turn 
from violence to a peaceful, pious, and righteous way of life (Dial. 109.3; 
cf. 1 Apol. 39.1, 3).* Accordingly, Justin represents this repentance and 
change in lifestyle as proof of their involvement in the initial realiza- 
tion of an eschatological pilgrimage: as a result of their reception of the 
“Law” and “Word,” Christ-believers “come to an understanding of the 
worship of God” (Dial. 110.2), turn their “swords into ploughshares” 
and “spears into farmers’ tools” (Dial. 110.3; cf. 1 Apol. 39.3), and sit 


55 Moreover, Christ-believers continue these new practices even when under the 
threat of persecution and death (1 Apol. 39.3-4; Dial. 110.4). Denis Minns and Paul 
Parvis, Justin, Philosopher and Martyr: Apologies (Oxford: OUP, 2009), 183, suggest 
that 1 Apol. 39.3 may refer to the experience of Christians who are “under scrutiny as 
part of the process of military review." If so, Justin would indicate in this context that 
Christians refuse to take the military oath and to serve as soldiers. 
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peacefully under their “own vine” (Dial. 110.3).? Justin thus seeks to 
show the legitimacy of their message and scriptural interpretation by 
presenting the apostles and the recipients of their message as participants 
in the end-time pilgrimage that Isaiah 2 (Micah 4) predicts.” 


4.3.2 “The Lawgiver Has Come but You Do Not See Him” 


Just as he portrays the exegesis and proclamation of Christ-believers 
as the fulfillment of end-time scriptural promises, so Justin provides 
scriptural warrant for his negative characterization of those who mis- 
understand, or reject, their scriptural interpretation and message. In 
numerous contexts, he appeals to prophetic oracles of judgment to 
justify his conclusion that this misunderstanding was also part of God’s 
plan.?' In the majority of these passages, moreover, Justin contrasts the 
positive responses of insiders to the Christ-believing community with 
the negative responses of outsiders. 

Within the Apologies, 1 Apol. 49.1-5 serves as an important example 
of how Justin uses scriptural prophecy to describe this type of a divi- 
sion between insiders and outsiders: 


Koi név nc ôr adtot tod ‘Hoatov AéAektoa ör oi ob tpocóokr|cavteg 
adtOV Aaoi TOv ¿dvv npookuvi]covciv adtov, oi SE Gel TPOGSOKOVTES 
Iovdator &yvonoovol noapoyevóuevov Mdtov. &AéyOnoav dé oi Adyou wc 
Gnd Tpocanov adtod tod Xpiot0d. eioi Sé odtor: “’Eu@avig eyevnOnv 
Toig ¿uè ui] EmepwtOow: edpeOnv totic Eué wh Cytodor. eixov, Iov eiu 
£Over ot OdK ék&Aeoav TO Svoud pov éenetTAca tàs xeipóc HOD éni Aaòv 
aneWotvta, xoi &vtiAgyovta éri todsg nopevonévoug év 666 od «ofi, 


^ Justin makes this explicit in Dial. 110.1-2 where he explains that part of Mic 
4:1-7 has been fulfilled as a result of the first advent of Christ, and the consequent 
worship and practices of the Christ-believing community, but indicates that other 
parts of this prophecy will be realized at his second advent. See also Dial. 121.3. 

5 In Dial. 24.1-3, Justin also describes the fulfillment of Isa 2:3 (cf. Isa 55:3; LXX 
Jer 38:31) and attempts to demonstrate how the experiences of those who receive this 
message represent their participation in the eschatological pilgrimage. 

* ] Apol. 36.3-37.1 (Isa 1:3-4); 49.1-3 (Isa 65:1-3); Dial. 12:1-2 (Isa 55:3-5; Isa 
6:10 [see also the allusion to Isa 6:10 in Dial. 33.1 and possibly 69.4]); 24.3-4 (Isa 
65:1-3); 27.4 (Isa 29:13); 32.5 (Isa 29:14); 34.1-6 (LXX Ps 18:7; 71:1-20); 78.10-11 
(Isa 29:13-14); 114.5 (Jer 2:13); 118.3-4 (Isa 52:15; 53:1); 119.1-2 (Deut 32:16-23); 
123.2-4 (Isa 29:14); 140.1-2 (Jer 2:13; Isa 29:13). In these passages, Justin describes 
the inability of Jews to recognize and understand prophetic references to Christ (e.g., 
1 Apol. 36.3-37.1; 49.1-3; Dial. 32.5; 78.10-11; 114.5; 118.3-4) and the true intent and 
nature of the law (Dial. 12.1-2; 24.3-4; 27.4; 34.1-6; 123.2-4). 
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GAN’ ónico TOV &uaptiðv adtaV. 6 Aoc 6 TapoSbvav” ėvavtíov Lov.” 
Tovdaior yap, Éyovteg Tas MPOMNtEiacs xoi Kel npooóoküooavteg TOV 
XplotOv napayevnoóuevov, no. pocyevóuevov ńyvónoav: ov LOVOV ó&, AAG 
xoi napeypńoavto. oi è Und TOV EOVOv, UNdénote uimov &KobouvTEs nepi 
TOD Xpiotod u£yptc Od oi Gnd lepoucoAmu éEeAOdvtec &móctoAot adt0d 
éuf|vuoav TH nepi ADTOD Kai tàs npoqQntetoc nopéóokov, TANPWOEVTES 
Xo.p&c Kai níoteoc totg eidMAoIg &netáčavto Kai TH åyevvńto Bed 5rd 
tod Xpiotod éwvtovds &véOnkav. 


And again (consider) how it has been said through the same? Isaiah 
that the peoples of the nations who did not expect him would worship 
him, but that the Jews who always expect him would not recognize him 
when he arrived. The words were spoken as from the character of Christ 
himself. They are these: “I became manifest to those who did not ask 
for me; I was found by those who did not seek me. I said, ‘Behold I 
am (here)’ to a nation that did not call my name. I stretched out my 
hands to a disobedient and contradicting people, to those who go in a 
way that is not good, but after their own sins. The people that provokes 
is before me" (Isa 65:1-3).** For the Jews, who had the prophecies and 
were always expecting the Christ to arrive, did not recognize (him) when 
he arrived, and not only that, but they even mistreated (him). But those 
from the nations who never heard anything about Christ until when his 
apostles went out from Jerusalem and made known the things concern- 
ing him and handed over the prophecies, were filled with joy and faith, 
turned away from the idols, and dedicated themselves to the unbegotten 
God through Christ. 

(1 Apol. 49.1-5) 


Justin maintains that Jews should have recognized Christ since they 
always had the prophecies that predicted his coming. He argues, 
however, that non-Jews instead of Jews became the recipients of the 
prophecies: the apostles bequeathed (napédm«av)* the prophecies and, 
by implication, their correct interpretation to the nations who, in turn, 
responded appropriately to this exegesis (1 Apol. 49.5). For Justin, Isa 
65:1-3 justifies this tragic outcome since it predicts the correct under- 
standing of non-Jewish Christ-believers (“I became manifest to those 
did not ask for me; I was found by those who did not seek me...to a 


52 Marcovich, Iustini, 100, adds ue from the LXX, but Minns and Parvis, Justin, 
204, leave it omitted. 

?* As Minns and Parvis, Justin, 205, note, Justin uses both aùtoô tod and tod adtod 
to mean “the same" (cf. 1 Apol. 40.5; 41.5; Dial. 43.4). 

** For the differences between Isa 65:1-3 as cited here by Justin and the LXX text, 
see Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 65-7. 

5 As Minns and Parvis, 205, note, the use of rapéóoxav suggests “a formal 
bequeathing of the prophecies to the nations." 
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nation that did not call my name"; Isa 65:1) and foretells the obduracy 
of Jews (“I stretched out my hands to a disobedient and contradicting 
people, to those who go in a way that is not good, but after their own 
sins”; Isa 65:2-3).°° Through his appropriation of Isa 65:1-3, Justin 
provides scriptural justification for the reversal of the status of these 
two groups. 

Similarly, in the Dialogue, Justin frequently appeals to the Jewish 
scriptures to justify his distinction between insiders and outsiders to 
the Christ-believing community. For example, in Dialogue 11, Justin 
cites and interprets Isa 51:4-5 and Jer 31:31-32 to depict Christ as 
the new law and covenant, and to describe Christ-believers as those 
who have correctly understood and become adherents of this new law. 
Subsequently, in Dial. 12.1-2, he cites Isa 55:3-5 together with Isa 6:10 
to portray both the reception and rejection of Christ's fulfillment of 
the scriptures as the fulfillment of prophecy: 


"EAeyov 68 ët Kai npocéoepov Sti Kai év GAXoi Aóyoi; 'Hootoc Bog: 
Axoboaté uov toUc Aóyouc, xoi Grioetot T] yox ouv: xoi 6wrnoonon 
uiv SiaOAKnv aidviov, tà óo1x Aavid tà niotà. 'Ióoo pdptvpa adtov 
£Oveci 8&6oxo...."EOvn, & obx oí6ao( oe, emikaAécovtat oe, Aaoi, ot 
ook éxiotavtat oe, koto«e0Govroi nì oè Évexev tod Oeod cov tod 
ayiov 'lopoA, ótt é00Gao£ oe.” Todtov adtov ùeis "ntiooote TOV 
vóuov xoi thv Kav &ytav adtod OtÜrjnv EgavAtoate, Kai ovè vOv 
napaðéyecðe obdSé Letavoette npóGovtec kok&c. "Ett yàp và Ota DUOV 
néopaxktar, oi óQ0oAuol budv nenhp@vtar Kai nenáyotat f] kopóíto. 
Kéxpayev ‘lepeutac, kai 006’ otac xobete: nåpeotiv ó vopobétne, Kai 
OdK ópõte: NTWYOL EvayyeAiCovtar, TPAC BAénovor, xoi Od ODVIETE. 


Now I said and still added that Isaiah also cries out in other words: 
“Hear my words, and your soul shall live, and I will make an everlast- 
ing covenant with you, the sure mercies of David. Behold, I have given 
him for a witness to the nations.... Nations that do not know you shall 
call upon you, and peoples that do not understand you shall run to you, 
for the sake of your God, the Holy One of Israel; for he has glorified 
you” (Isa 55:3-5). You have despised this very law (i.e., Christ), and have 
slighted his new holy covenant, and now you neither receive it, nor do 
you repent when you do evil. For Jeremiah has exclaimed: “For your 
ears have still been closed, your eyes have been blinded, and your heart 


?6 See the similar use of Isa 65:1-2 in Rom 10:20-21. 
* Regarding the variations between this citation of Isa 55:3-5 and the LXX, see 
Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 63-4, 187, 449. 
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has become dull” (Isa 6:10);? and thus you do not hear. The lawgiver is 
present but you do not see; “the poor have the gospel preached to them, 
the blind see” (Matt 11:5; Luke 7:22), yet you do not understand. 

(Dial. 12.1-2) 


According to Justin, Isa 55:3-5 predicts the positive reception of Christ 
by non-Jews whereas Isa 6:10 describes Jews who have not recognized 
or accepted Christ as the new covenant and law.? In other words, those 
who embrace his explanation of how Christ fulfilled the Jewish scriptures 
become recipients of Isaianic promises of salvation whereas those who 
reject this fulfillment embody the blindness that Isaiah predicted. 


4.4 DIFFERING CONFIGURATIONS OF INSIDERS AND OUTSIDERS 


Although Luke and Justin similarly construe the acceptance and rejec- 
tion of the exegesis of Jesus and his followers as the fulfillment of end- 
time scriptural promises, they do not distinguish between insiders and 
outsiders to the Christ-believing community in precisely the same way. 
A comparison of Luke 8:10 and Dial. 121.4-122.1 illustrates both the 
similarity and difference between Luke and Justin: 


e i 9 e ^. Hh ^ A 7 ^ n ^ ^ 
ò è einev, "Yyiv óé6010t yvOvo tà UvotHpia tfjg BociuAetog tod Beo 
toic dé Aoinols £v xo po oAoíc, iva BAérovtes um DAénoow Kai &obovtec 
uh ovvio. 


And he said, “To you it has been given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, but to the others in parables, in order that ‘seeing they 
may not perceive, and hearing they may not understand’ (Isa 6:9-10).” 
(Luke 8:10) 


'Huiv obv €668n xoi d&Kotoo Kai ovveivar Kai oobfvor ià tobtov 
TOD XploTOD koi tà TOD MATPOG éntyvôvar nåvta. Aix toto ÉAeye npóq 
abvtov: Méya cot éo71 100 KANOFVat ce TATSE uov, TOD otoa tàs quAOG 
100 "laxo Kai tàs 6wxonzop&g tod Iopanr émiotpéyo- xéÜewó oe eig 
ac éBvav, toô eivai ce eic ootnptav adtdv Ewe Soyótov tic yis. Tatra 


58 Justin incorrectly attributes this passage to Jeremiah. Note also that the wording 
of LXX Isa 6:10 differs substantially from the text of Justin. 

5 Moreover, he appeals to a saying from the double tradition to accentuate his 
description of the blindness and misunderstanding of Jews. Whereas Matthew and 
Luke use this tradition to answer the question posed by the disciples of John the 
Baptist about the identity of Christ, Justin applies this saying to the misunderstanding 
of his ostensibly Jewish audience. 
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bueig uev eig tov ynópav® Kai tods TpogNAdtovs eipoðar vouiete, TO 
övtı 62 eig NGS elipytar, tovc tà Inco negmticpévovs. 

To us, therefore, it has been given to hear and understand and to be 
saved by this Christ, and to know all the things of the Father. Because of 
this, he said to him: “It is a great thing for you to be called my servant, 
to establish the tribes of Jacob and to bring back the dispersed ones of 
Israel. I have appointed you as a light of the nations, so that you may be 
for their salvation to the end of the earth” (LXX Isa 49:6). You suppose 
that these things were spoken with reference to the stranger and the 
proselytes, but in reality it was spoken with reference to us who have 
been enlightened by Jesus. 

(Dial. 121.4-122.1) 


Their use of common themes to describe the difference between insid- 
ers and outsiders to the Christ-believing community suggests that 
Luke and Justin may have drawn upon a common source, or that 
Justin relied upon a synoptic tradition. Especially notable is their use 
of similar terminology to depict the transfer of knowledge and insight 
from one group to another; compare terms and phrases in Luke 8:10 
(outv 6£60tot yvOva, &xooovtec, ovvio) with those in Dial. 121.4 
(uiv oov &660n, &xkodoa1, cvvetvou, émyvOva).* Despite these paral- 
lels, the divergent contexts of each passage demonstrate an important 
difference between them. 

In Luke 8:10-15 and 8:19-21, Luke outlines the difference between 
insiders and outsiders to the Christ-believing community by empha- 
sizing the importance of hearing, understanding, and obeying "the 
word of God." In Luke 8:11-15, he portrays three types of recipi- 
ents of the message of God in whom the word does not take root, as 
Matthew and Mark also do. Unlike the other synoptic gospel writers, 
however, Luke characterizes the fourth group as those who hear the 
“word of God” with honest and good hearts, hold it fast, and bear 
fruit with endurance.? Luke thus associates proper understanding of 


$' ynopas appears to originate from either yerðpaç (sojourner, stranger) from LXX 
Ex 12:19 or yiópoG from LXX Isa 14:1. These terms themselves appear to derive from 
the Aramaic term NJ. Marcovich, Iustini, 280, also appears to associate ynópo with 
the Hebrew term 13. 

& To my knowledge, no one has noted these parallels. Clearly, Justin was familiar 
with the parable of the sower (see Dialogue 125), but it is not entirely certain that he 
here relies on a synoptic gospel tradition. 

$? Compare Matt 13:19, 23, which presents understanding the word as essential to 
bearing fruit. Similarly, Mark 4:20 indicates that those who hear and accept the word 
will bear fruit. Walter Grundmann, "&yo6c," and "koAóc," in Theological Dictionary 
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the message of God with moral integrity, endurance, and obedience. 
In Luke 8:19-21, he reinforces this defining characteristic of Christ- 
believers by having Jesus declare that those who hear and obey the 
“word of God” are his true family: “And he answered them saying: 
‘My mother and my brothers are those who hear and do the word of 
God” (Luke 8:21). In other words, Luke has Jesus replace a traditional 
means of self-definition— family ties—with a different group boundary 
marker—hearing and obeying the message of God.® The repetition of 
the phrase "the word of God" in Luke 8:10 and 8:21 underscores the 
connection between these two passages.“ Together, they depict cor- 
rect understanding of and obedience to "the word of God" as central 
boundary markers that distinguish Christ-believers from other Jews.* 

Although Justin presents correct understanding and righteous behavior 
as identifying marks of Christ-believers (1 Apol. 39.1—4; Dial. 109.1-110.3; 
121.2-3), he also develops a sharp contrast between non-Jews who believe 
in Jesus and Jews and their proselytes in Dial. 122.1-123.4. As the new 
law and covenant, Christ illumines the nations, Justin argues, whereas 
Jews wrongly assume that they can enlighten proselytes by instructing 
them in the Mosaic law (Dialogue 122.1-123.4). According to Justin, 


of New Testament Words (10 vols.; trans. Geoffrey W. Bromiley; eds. Gerhard Kittel 
and Gerhard Friedrich; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964-1975), 1:11-12; 3:538-544, 
notes that, in Hellenistic sources, the phrase “honest and good" (koAfj xoi &yofi) 
conveys the idea of moral integrity. A similar phrase is also used to describe a righ- 
teous individual in Tob. 5:14 (fig kads Kai åyaðñs). So also 2 Macc. 15:12 (kaAdv Kai 
àyaðóv); 4 Macc. 4:1 (kañòv kai å&yaðóv); cf. Darrell L. Bock, Luke (2 vols.; BECNT; 
Grand Rapids: Baker, 1994-1996), 1:738; Marshall, Luke, 327; Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:714; 
Nolland, Luke, 1:387; Dupont, “La parabole," 107. 

& The apparent disregard of Jesus for his immediate family members in Luke 8:21 
corresponds closely to the portrayal of a conflict between Jesus and his kinship group 
in Luke 4:16-30. In Luke 4, Jesus interprets the Jewish scriptures in such a way that his 
hometown audience does not represent the primary beneficiaries of his fulfillment of 
them. Similarly, in Luke 8:21, Jesus rejects the demands of his immediate family mem- 
bers and presents those who hear and obey the "word of God" as his true relatives. 

Robinson, “Preaching the Word,” 133. 

& Kodell, “The Word of God,” 517, states that hearing and accepting “the word” 
leads to inclusion within the community of God’s people; cf. Dupont, “La parabole,” 
97-8, 108, who argues that this element is Lukan. Similarly, Birger Gerhardsson, “The 
Parable of the Sower,” NTS 14 (1968): 183, suggests that Luke is “depicting how the 
new fellowship is formed round Jesus, a ‘family of those who are bound together 
spiritually rather than by ties of blood: they hear the word of God and do it (cf. 
18:28-30): this is ‘the Israel after the spirit. ” Significantly, perhaps, the parallel pas- 
sages in the other synoptic gospel accounts do not make the same connection to “the 
word” (Matt 12:50; Mark 3:35); they portray the family of Jesus as those who do the 
will of God without reference to hearing and understanding the message of Jesus or 
the “word of God.” 
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Jews cannot possibly fulfill the role of illuminating others because they 
remain darkened and ignorant themselves; their inability to recognize 
Christ as the new covenant and law proves them unfit to know or teach 
the will of God.^ Justin in this way aligns his differentiation between 
those who understand the Jewish scriptures and those who do not with a 
distinction between Jews and non-Jews, as if these two types of contrasts 
were complementary (cf. 1 Apol. 49.1-5; 53.5-8; Dial. 11.4-12.2; 24.3-4; 
34.1-6; 78.10-11; 114.2—5). 

Elsewhere in his writings, Justin frequently draws a similar type of 
contrast between the imperceptiveness of Jews and the perceptiveness 
of non-Jews. He almost invariably denounces the Jewish nation as a 
whole and repeatedly describes their failure to understand the true 
message of the Jewish scriptures.” To be sure, Justin recognizes that a 
small number of Jews have come to believe in Jesus as Messiah (1 Apol. 
53.3-12; Dial. 39.2; 55.3), and he hopes that others will too (Dial. 32.2; 
125.1). Despite this positive affirmation, Justin still identifies Jews who 
believe in Jesus as an exceptional few whom God spared so that the 
Jewish race would not be completely obliterated (1 Apol. 53.7-8; Dial. 
55.3; 32.2). When it comes to non-Jews, Justin asserts that scriptural 
prophecy predicts that "the nations" (tà &vn) would be especially 
predisposed to recognizing and embracing the message of how Christ 
fulfilled the scriptures.” Accordingly, even though Justin recognizes 
that some Jews believe in Jesus, he frequently contrasts non-Jewish 
Christ-believers with Jews, as if these two designations served as fitting 
labels for insiders and outsiders to the Christ-believing community, 
respectively." 


$6 See citation and discussion of Dial. 123.2-4 below. 

Bigs id Apol. 31.5; 36.3; 37.1; 49.1-7; 53.6-12; 63.1-3; Dial. 12.2-3; 27.3; 32.5; 
34.1; 38.2; 55.3; 62.2-3; 68.7; 78.10-11; 83.1; 93.5; 110.1-2; 112.2-4; 113.1; 114.3; 
117.4; 120.5; 123.2-3; 126.1-2; 134.1-2; 136.2-3; 140.1-2. 

$$ In Dial. 39.1-5 and 55.3, Justin admits that an exceptional few Jews will be saved 
but at the same time tells Trypho that Jews, on the whole, remain unable to under- 
stand the Jewish scriptures. In this way, he acknowledges the salvation of some Jews 
while also sustaining his contrast between the correct understanding of the scriptures 
by Christ-believers and the misunderstanding of Jews. 

© 1 Apol. 31.7-8; 32.4; 39.3; 40.7; 42.3-4; 49.5; 53.3-12; Dial. 11.4; 12.1-2; 41.2-3; 
109.1-110.2; 120.4-5; 121.1-4; 122.1-6; 130.1-4. For further discussion of this senti- 
ment in the writings of Justin, see David Rokeah, Justin Martyr and the Jews (Jewish 
and Christian Perspectives Series 5; Leiden: Brill, 2002), 10-11. 

” Eg, 1 Apol. 31.5-7; 49.1-5; 53.3-12; Dial. 12.1-2; 41.2-3; 108.1-109.3; 122.1- 
123.4. At times, Justin also draws a contrast between Jews and Christians. See, e.g., 
Dial. 78.10-11; 93.4-5; 96.1-2; 117.1-3. This type of contrast also aligns Jews with 
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At first sight, Luke appears to develop a similar distinction between 
Jews and non-Jews, especially in the scenes where he has Paul report 
that he will transfer his ministry to tà £0vn (Acts 13:46-47; 18:6; 
28:25-28)." Nevertheless, in each of these episodes, Luke seems to 
avoid drawing a clear-cut distinction between tà €0vn and oi Tovdatot. 
For example, even though Luke indicates in Acts 13:42-47 that some 
Jews reject the message of Paul, he also reports that other Jews in this 
setting embrace his proclamation of the Jewish scriptures.” Again, in 
Acts 18:4-8, Luke indicates that some Jews oppose Paul but at the same 
time reports the positive response of other Jews.” Even at the end of 


outsiders and perhaps finds its fullest expression in the debate between Trypho and 
Justin. In Dial. 39.1-5, for example, Justin tells Trypho that “you (i.e., you Jews) hate 
us (i.e., us Christians) who have grasped the meaning of these truths (i.e. the truths 
of scripture)...you (Jews) ‘who are wise in your own eyes and prudent in you own 
sight’ (Isa 5:21), are in reality stupid.... We (Christians), on the other hand,...have 
been well instructed in his whole truth" (cf. Dial. 32.5; 41.2-3; 64.1; 77.3.; 78.10-11; 
82.1; 87.5; 88.1; 92.4; 108.1-3; 131.2). 

7 There is a long-standing debate over the significance of Paul's repeated announce- 
ments that he is turning to non-Jews. The major proponents of the view that Luke por- 
trays the replacement of Jews with non-Jews in Acts 13:46-47, 18:4-6, and 28:23-28 
are well known. Haenchen, Acts, 100-3, 414, 417-8, 730, argues that the book of Acts 
shows a progression of the gospel from Jews to non-Jews. He maintains that Acts 
13:46-47 serves as a pattern of Jewish rejection, which is repeated on similar occasions 
(Acts 18:6; 19:9; 28:28); cf. Sanders, Jews in Luke-Acts, 39-41, 53, 77-83; Loisy, Actes, 
938-40; Wilson, Gentile Mission, 222-4; Tyson, Images of Judaism, 142-4. By contrast, 
Jervell, Luke and the People of God, 41-74, argues that the conversion of Jews takes 
place alongside reports of opposition, which also come from Jews. He notes the repeti- 
tion of this pattern in chapters 4, 5, 6, 13, 14, and 17 of Acts and asserts that the gospel 
produces a division among Jews; cf. idem, Die Apostelgeschichte (KEK 3; Góttingen: 
Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 1998), 621. Others, like Jervell, understand the conflict in 
Acts as an inner-Jewish struggle. See, e.g., David L. Tiede, Prophecy and History in 
Luke-Acts (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1980), 48-9; Robert L. Brawley, Luke-Acts and the 
Jews: Conflict, Apology, and Conciliation (SBLMS 33; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987), 
35-50; J. Dupont, Études sur les Actes des apótres (Paris: Cerf, 1967), 343-9, 457-511. 
While not wishing to deny that Luke here portrays a Jewish rejection of the message 
of Paul, I hope to highlight that the divisions in Acts 13:46-47, 18:4-6, and 28:23-28 
occur in response to Paul's message and interpretation of the scriptures and to dem- 
onstrate that Luke does not draw as firm a distinction between Jews and non-Jewish 
Christ-believers as Justin does. 

” The sermon of Paul in Acts 13:13-41, which focuses upon biblical history and 
scriptural interpretation, is the referent of 6 Aóyog tod xvpíou and ó Adyog tod Oeo 
in Acts 13:42-47. 

7? The synagogue context suggests that Paul's attention to “the word" included the 
study and interpretation of the Jewish scriptures. Some translations appear to inter- 
pret ÉxeiOév in Acts 18:4 as a conative imperfect and thus take it to mean that Paul 
was "trying to persuade" Jews and Greeks in the synagogue on the Sabbath (see, e.g., 
NRSV, NIV). If this is the meaning that Luke intends, it is not certain that Paul was 
successful in his attempt to persuade people. Nevertheless, since Luke subsequently 
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Acts, where Luke has Paul cite Isa 6:9-10 to denounce Jews who do 
not understand, or reject, his interpretation of the scriptures, he still 
reports that some Jews believe the message of Paul (Acts 28:24). Thus, 
even in instances where Luke contrasts the rejection of the message 
and scriptural interpretation of Christ-believers by Jews with its posi- 
tive reception by non-Jews, he resists portraying Jews as unequivocal 
‘others’, or outsiders to the Christ-believing community. Furthermore, 
Luke elsewhere presents a positive correlation between the Jewish 
reception of the message of Paul and astuteness in scriptural interpreta- 
tion: those Jews who examined the scriptures carefully were convinced 
of the truth of Paul’s message.” Thus, although Luke describes the 
rejection of the scriptural interpretation of Christ-believers by some 
Jews, he does not align his distinction between insiders and outsiders 
to the Christ-believing community with a contrast between non-Jews 
and Jews in the same way that Justin does. 

A comparison of Acts 13:27-28 and 1 Apol. 31.5 further illustrates 
this difference between Luke and Justin: 


oi yàp kotoikoüvreg év 'Iepovoaàñu xoi oi KPYovtEs ADTHOV TODTOV 
GYVONGAVTES Koi TAS povàs TOV TPOONTOV Tag katà nàv oópocov 
&voywookopuévac Kptvavtes éMANpwoav, Kai unóeutov aitiav Oovátou 
edpdvtes Attoavto hAGtov &voupeOfjvoa aùtóv. 


For those who lived in Jerusalem and their rulers, because they did 
not understand him nor the words of the prophets that are read every 
Sabbath, fulfilled (those words) by condemning (him). And although 
they found no cause for death, they asked Pilate to have him executed. 
(Acts 13:27-28) 


xoi tovtov yevouévoo čuervav ai DiBAot xoi nap’ Atyontioto uéxpt toO 
dedpo, Kai TAVTAYOD mo pà notv sioc Tovdatotc, ot KAI KVAYIWMOKOVTEG 
od ovvio tà eipnuéva, GAA’ &xOpobg TGS Kai noAeuítoug hyoðvror, 


reports that Crispus, the synagogue leader, and his household were baptized (Acts 
18:8), it appears that some Jews were persuaded by the message of Paul. 

^ For example, although Luke indicates that “some” Jews in Thessalonica believe 
(Acts 17:4; cf. Acts 28:24), he reports that “many” Jews in Berea believe (Acts 17:12) 
and attributes the positive response of the latter group to their attentiveness to the 
Jewish scriptures: “These Jews were more receptive than those in Thessalonica, for 
they welcomed the message very eagerly and examined the scriptures every day to 
see whether these things were so. Many of them therefore believed, including not a 
few Greek women and men of high standing” (Acts 17:11-12). Compare this positive 
reception with the rejection of the message of Paul by some non-Jews (e.g., Acts 13:50; 
14:2, 4-5; 18:4; 19:10-20). 
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ópotoc DUiv å&varpoðvteç koi KOAGCOVTES NGS Ondtav SdbvMOVvTaL, OS koi 
neroOfivor Sbvacbe. 

And after this happened (i.e., the translation of the LXX), the scrolls 
remained among the Egyptians until now, and are among all Jews every- 
where, who, even though they read (them), do not understand what has 
been said, but consider us (non-Jewish Christians) to be enemies and 
adversaries, and like you (Justin’s non-Jewish audience), they execute 
and punish us whenever they are able, as you also are able to learn. 

(1 Apol. 31.5) 


Although these accounts take place in very different contexts— Justin 
describes the translation of the LXX whereas Luke has Paul preach a 
sermon to Diaspora Jews—both present a similar trajectory: Jews had 
the scriptures in their possession, but failed to understand them and 
so acted out violently against Christ, or Christ-believers. Nevertheless, 
whereas Luke describes the misunderstanding and guilt of "residents of 
Jerusalem and their leaders,” Justin makes a global statement about the 
misperception and culpability of all Jews everywhere.” If Justin relies 
on Lukan thought to describe the incomprehension of Jews in 1 Apol. 
31.5, he appears to develop his portrait of the Jewish misunderstand- 
ing of the scriptures beyond the characterization of Jews in Luke-Acts. 
Moreover, in the passage that follows (1 Apol. 31.7-8), Justin asserts 
that the “books of the prophets” predicted that “certain persons were 
sent by him (Christ) to proclaim these things (about how Christ fulfilled 
the Jewish scriptures) to every race of humans, and that those from 
the nations rather (than Jews) would believe in him” (1 Apol. 31.7-8). 
Justin in this way reiterates his distinction between the misunderstand- 
ing of oi Tovdaior and the perceptiveness of tà £vn, and attempts to 
present both of these outcomes as complementary realizations of the 
fulfillment of prophecy.” 


75 This difference is all the more notable when we remember that, for Luke, large 
numbers of Jerusalem Jews repent and believe on Jesus after his death. See, e.g., Acts 
2:41; 5:14; 21:20. 

76 Subsequently, in 1 Apology 32, Justin reiterates this perspective by arguing that 
the phrase "The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler's staff from between 
his feet, until he comes to whom it belongs" in Gen 49:10 foretells the end of Jewish 
leadership and the beginning of a new era in which the promised descendent of Judah 
would become the "expectation of nations." Through this line of argumentation, Justin 
transforms the prophecy into a negative prediction for Jews and a positive prediction 
for the nations. 
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4.5 DIFFERING APPLICATIONS OF THE DEUTERONOMISTIC 
PRINCIPLE 


The differences between the way that Luke and Justin configure a 
division between insiders and outsiders to the Christ-believing com- 
munity correspond, in part, to the differing ways that they interpret 
and apply the Deuteronomistic principle. O. H. Steck has argued that 
a Deuteronomistic concept of prophecy permeates early Jewish and NT 
literature (200 BcE-100 cE). He maintains that authors of these texts 
drew upon certain elements of the scriptural accounts of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian exiles in order to depict the repetition of the follow- 
ing pattern in their writings: the disobedience of Israel, the warning of 
Israel through the prophets of the Lord, the rejection and persecution 
of these prophets, and the consequent punishment when Israel did not 
heed these warnings.” This view of Israel's history helps authors of early 
Jewish and Christian literature to describe the en masse disobedience of 
corporate Israel over against the covenant fidelity of a select group who 
recognize their leaders as prophetic mediators of the message of God.” 
The eschatological orientation of a number of these texts heightens their 
depiction of this division: those who listen to the prophetic warnings 
of God’s messengers represent the chosen few who comprise the true 
people of God whereas the rest of Israel experiences a final exclusion 
because of its infidelity. 

The observations of Steck provide a useful framework for com- 
paring and contrasting the way that Luke and Justin apply scriptural 
prophecies of blessing and judgment. In his narrative, Luke portrays a 
division between Jews on the basis of their response to the prophetic 


7 Odil Hannes Steck, Israel und das gewaltsame Geschick der Propheten: Unter- 
suchungen zur Uberlieferung des deuteronomistischen Geschichtsbildes im Alten 
Testament, Spátjudentum und Urchristentum (WMANT 23; Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1967), 60-80, 153-69. Steck sees the beginning of this pattern 
emerging already in the Hebrew Bible (e.g., 2 Kings 17; Nehemiah 9). He surveys a 
number of early Jewish texts, including those that have an eschatological or apoca- 
lyptic orientation. Notably, he discusses the Animal Apocalypse (1 Enoch 85-90), 
the Apocalypse of Weeks (93:1-10; 91:12-19), and select passages from the so-called 
sectarian documents from Qumran. See especially his discussions of 1QS 1-2; 8; CD 
1:3-13; 7:17-18; 1QpHab 2:9. 

78 Although Steck, Israel, 169, argues that the Qumran group directs the final call 
to repentance to the community alone, rather than to all Israel, the descriptions of 
the incorporation of new adherents to the community (1QS 5:8-25; 6:13-27; 1Q28a 
1-2) suggest that the group thought that outsiders could join and in this way become 
part of the elect. 
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message and scriptural interpretation of Jesus. Likewise, he indicates 
that the inclusion of non-Jews within the Christ-believing community 
depends upon their positive reception of this same proclamation. Both 
types of groups thus experience inclusion within or exclusion from the 
Christ-believing community as a result of their responses to the warn- 
ing and scriptural interpretation of God’s messengers. By contrast, 
because Justin typically creates a distinction between non-Jews and 
Jews, he interprets prophetic texts that evoke a Deuteronomistic warn- 
ing of judgment for obdurate Jews as predictions about or descriptions 
of the Jewish nation as a whole. Correspondingly, he applies prophetic 
oracles of salvation and blessing to non-Jews who believe in Jesus.” 


4.5.1 Luke: “You Are Like Your Ancestors” 


Throughout his narrative, Luke characterizes Jewish Christ-believers as 
those who stand in continuity with the ancient prophets and faithful 
Israel of the past, and Jews who do not believe in Jesus as descendents 
of Jewish ancestors who rejected the prophets and therefore incurred 
God's wrath.*? Luke further heightens the urgency of hearing and obey- 
ing the message of Jesus by portraying him as the eschatological prophet 
like Moses.*' Jews who fail to repent when they hear the message of 
Jesus forfeit their status as the people of God whereas those who hear 
and obey it experience inclusion within the community.” Since the 
scriptural interpretation of Jesus and his followers forms part of their 


7 Tn contrast to my argument, Pervo, Dating Acts, 326-7, maintains that Acts trans- 
forms the prophetic model of judgment into a denunciation of “the Jews” as a whole. 
For Pervo, this characteristic of Acts demonstrates the close affinity between the con- 
text of the author and that of the Apostolic Fathers and early Christian apologists. 

80 Steck, Israel, 50-8, 266-9, also notes this theme in Luke and Acts. He draws the 
conclusion that the purpose of the speeches to Jews in Acts was to call the people to 
return from sin to covenantal relationship with God. For further discussion of the 
development of this theme in Luke-Acts, see David P. Moessner, Lord of the Banquet: 
The Literary and Theological Significance of the Lukan Travel Narrative (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1989), 82-222; Tiede, Prophecy and History, 42-55; Luke Timothy Johnson, 
The Literary Function of Possessions in Luke-Acts (Missoula: Scholars, 1977), 79-126. 

*! Of course, as noted in Chapter Two, Luke portrays Jesus as more than a prophet. 
His emphasis on this aspect of his identity, however, serves to portray a division 
between Christ-believing and non-Christ-believing Jews on the basis of their response 
to the message and scriptural interpretation of Jesus and his followers. 

2 Johnson, Literary Function, 124, maintains that salvation is offered to Jews a 
first time through the message of Jesus and a second time through the message of his 
followers; cf. David P. Moessner, ““The Christ Must Suffer’: New Light on the Jesus- 
Peter, Stephen, Paul Parallels in Luke-Acts,” NovT 28 (1986): 226. 
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prophetic message, their exegesis functions as a dividing agent within 
this framework. 

Several examples illustrate the role of exegesis in the development 
of this theme in the gospel of Luke. Luke presents Jesus as a prophetic 
figure who experiences a rejection of his interpretation of the Jewish 
scriptures at the very outset of his mission (Luke 4:16-30). Throughout 
the course of his ministry, Jesus also encounters opposition because he 
challenges the teaching and practices of those who were regarded as 
experts in the Law (cf. Luke 6:1-11; 11:37-54; 13:10-17; 14:1-6). As 
he travels toward Jerusalem, Jesus anticipates further opposition and 
suffering upon his arrival because of the city's refusal to recognize his 
prophetic visitation (Luke 13:31-35; cf. 11:49-50; 19:41-44).* When 
Jesus finally reaches Jerusalem, the climactic destination of his jour- 
ney as a prophet (Luke 13:32-33), he immediately enters the temple 
and begins to teach there (Luke 19:45-47; cf. 20:1; 21:37). In this set- 
ting, Luke again portrays the exposition of the Jewish scriptures as a 
significant part of the message of Jesus (Luke 20:9-19, 27-40, 41-44; 
21:5-33).5 Although many Jerusalem Jews respond favorably to him 
(Luke 19:48; 20:21; 21:38), their leaders reject his teaching (Luke 
19:47; 20:1-7, 19, 26)." Subsequently, at the trial of Jesus, Luke pres- 
ents his teaching as the primary cause of his rejection.? The prophetic 


8° Some similar descriptions occur in the other synoptic gospels. Compare Luke 
6:1-11 with Matt 10:1-4; 12:1-14 and Mark 2:23-3:6. There are no parallels with 
Luke 13:10-17 and 14:1-6. 

* No parallels with Matthew or Mark. 

3 Note especially the oracles outlined in Luke 21:5-33. In this passage, the Lukan 
Jesus describes his prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem as the "fulfillment of all 
that is written" (Luke 21:22). 

% Matthew and Mark have no parallels to Luke 19:48 and 21:38. Luke 20:21 also 
elaborates on the positive qualities of the teaching of Jesus more than Matt 22:16 or 
Mark 12:14. 

*' Parallel scenes occur in Matthew and Mark, but only Luke emphasizes this 
activity by repeatedly indicating that Jesus taught daily in the temple (Luke 19:47; 
20:1; 21:37). 

3 Although the people of Jerusalem initially respond favorably to the message and 
scriptural interpretation of Jesus, Luke implicates both the people and their leaders in 
his death (Luke 23:13-25). In Acts, Luke indicates that the Jerusalem Jews reject Jesus 
and instigate his death (e.g., Acts 2:23; 3:14-15; 4:27-28), but he also describes the 
repentance of large numbers ofJerusalem Jews (Acts 2:41; 5:14; 21:20). Their repentance 
distinguishes them as part of the faithful over against those who reject the scriptural 
interpretation of the followers of Jesus (e.g., Acts 2:37-41; 4:1-22). Johnson, Literary 
Function, 79-126 argues that a primary division within Israel occurred between the 
leaders, who rejected Jesus, and the rest of the people. So also Gerhard Lohfink, Die 
Sammlung Israel: Eine Untersuchung zur lukanischen Ekklesiologie (Münich: Kösel, 
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message and exegesis of Jesus thus produces a division among the 
Jewish people. 

In Acts 2-3, Luke more pointedly outlines this division. Here he 
depicts the proclamation and scriptural interpretation of Peter as 
another opportunity for the Jerusalem Jews to repent and accept the 
message of Jesus (Acts 2:17-36; 3:11-26). This perspective is especially 
vivid in Acts 3:11-26 where Peter exhorts his fellow-Jews to recognize 
how the scriptures were fulfilled through the suffering of Christ (Acts 
3:17-19) and to listen to Jesus, the eschatological prophet like Moses 
(Acts 3:22; cf. Deut 18:15, 18).? In this context, Peter utters an omi- 
nous warning: “And it will be that everyone who does not listen to 
that prophet will be utterly destroyed out of the people” (Acts 3:23; cf. 
Deut 18:19; Lev 23:29). By adding the phrase éoAe8pevOhoeta éx tod 
aod (Lev 23:29) to the citation of Deut 18:19, Luke has Peter accen- 
tuate the dire and final consequence of failing to heed the message 
of Jesus—exclusion from the people of God.? Furthermore, the addi- 
tion of gota dé to the beginning of his citation of Deut 18:19 makes 
it roughly parallel to xoi goto in Acts 2:21. This link between Acts 


1975), 41-2, who argues that Luke depicts a gap between the people and their leaders 
throughout the gospel of Luke. Lohfink rightly observes, however, that this contrast 
disappears in Luke 23:13-25 where Luke implicates both the leaders and the people in 
the death of Jesus. Note especially the way that Luke has Jews accuse Jesus falsely and 
portrays their determination to see his destruction (Luke 23:18, 21, 23). 

** For further discussion of this passage, see Chapter Two. 

% The phrase é&oAsOpevOfjoetot ék tod Xo00 in Lev 23:29 refers to those who fail 
to observe the day of atonement, but Luke has Peter apply it to those who fail to listen 
to Jesus, the prophet like Moses. Jervell, Luke and the People of God, 54, argues that 
Luke depicts the rejection of the message of Jesus and the apostles as "a purging of 
the unrepentant portion of the people from Israel." He asserts that, for Luke, believing 
Jews comprise Israel whereas unbelieving Jews forfeit their right to be part of Israel. 
Similarly, Tiede, Prophecy and History, 122, argues that the indication that those who 
do not listen will be destroyed (Acts 3:23) does not mean that the people as a whole 
will be abandoned. Lohfink, Sammlung, 60-1, argues that the summons of Peter in 
Acts 3:17-26 represents the ultimate call to repentance and the means by which Israel 
is judged and gathered: "Glauben sie an Jesus, so bleiben sie in dem Segen, der auf 
Israel liegt. Glauben sie nicht, so werden sie aus dem Volke ausgerottet, das heißt, sie 
hóren auf, Mitglieder des Gottesvolkes zu sein. Das Geschehen seit Pfingsten ist also 
nichts anderes als die letzte und tiefgreifendste Krisis Israels" (61). Those who respond 
positively to the message of Peter in Acts 3:17-26 become true Israel and heirs of the 
promises of God outlined therein whereas those who reject his message forfeit their 
status as Israel. In light of other passages throughout Luke- Acts that stress the need to 
hear, understand, and obey the message of Jesus and the apostles, and their interpreta- 
tion of the Jewish scriptures, Acts 3:22-23 can be understood as a reorientation of the 
identity of the people of God that is based upon the correct understanding of, and 
response to, the will of God as it is expressed by Jesus, the prophet like Moses. 
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2:21 and 3:23 coordinates the positive statement about eschatological 
inclusion within the people of God in Acts 2:21 (cf. LXX Joel 3:5)— 
“And it shall be (xoi goto) that everyone who calls upon the name of 
the Lord shall be saved”—with the negative statement about exclusion 
in Acts 3:23— "And it shall be (ota dé) that every person who does 
not listen to the prophet like Moses shall be cut off from the people."?! 
Taken together, Acts 2:21 and 3:23 demonstrate how Luke portrays 
a division among Jews on the basis of their contrasting responses to 
the message and exegesis of Jesus and his followers. Those Jews who 
hear and respond positively to the message of how Christ fulfilled the 
Jewish scriptures will experience scriptural promises of salvation (Acts 
2:21) whereas those who do not listen will experience the exclusion 
from God's people that the Jewish scriptures foretell (Acts 3:22-23). 
The speech of Stephen (Acts 7) and the sermon of Paul (Acts 28) 
further illustrate this pattern of division. Luke portrays Stephen as a 
prophetic spokesperson within a long line of righteous ancestors and 
prophets (Joseph, Moses, Jesus). In his lengthy review of biblical his- 
tory, the Lukan Stephen expresses a Deuteronomistic perspective on 
Israel's past rejection of the messengers of God (cf. 2 Kgs 17:7-20; 
Neh 9:26; 2 Chron 36:14-16).? He argues that just as former Israelites 
received "living oracles" from Moses but refused to obey them (Acts 
7:38-39),? so his accusers both killed Christ and refused to keep 
the law (Acts 7:51-53).^ Moreover, throughout the speech, Stephen 


? Martin Rese, Alttestamentliche Motive in der Christologie des Lukas (SNT 1; 
Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn/Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 1969), 66-7; R. J. Dillon, “The 
Prophecy of Christ and his Witnesses according to the Discourses of Acts," NTS 32 
(1986): 547. 

» Steck, Israel, 66-8, 74-7; Moessner, Lord of the Banquet, 300-2; Ben Witherington 
III, The Acts of the Apostles: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1998), 260-2; Bock, Acts, 277. 

°° See also the description of the rejection of Joseph by his brothers (Acts 7:9-16). 

% The dispute surrounding the arrest of Stephen appears to be related to opposing 
interpretations of the Mosaic law. False witnesses accuse Stephen of speaking against 
the Law (Acts 6:11, 13-14) and Stephen accuses his opponents of not keeping the Law, 
and of opposing the Holy Spirit and the prophets (Acts 7:51-53). Ernst Haenchen, 
"Judentum and Christentum in der Apostelgeschichte," ZNW 54 (1963): 165-6, argues 
that the purpose of the speech of Stephen was to establish Christ-believers as those 
who were truly in continuity with the Jewish scriptures and to represent other Jews as 
deviant. Heinz-Werner Neudorfer, "Ihe Speech of Stephen," in Witness to the Gospel, 
281-3, argues that the speech of Stephen expresses harsh criticism of his opponents 
but maintains solidarity between Jewish Christ-believers and their Jewish heritage. 
He suggests that the denunciation of Jews by the Lukan Stephen resembles Josephus's 
conclusion that the violation of the temple and law by Jews led to the military invasion 
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describes Abraham as “our ancestor” (Acts 7:2), and other patriarchs 
and ancient Israelite leaders as “our ancestors” (Acts 7:11, 12, 15, 19, 
38, 39, 44, 45 [2x]),°° thereby expressing his solidarity with other Jews. 
This pattern shifts in Acts 7:51-53, however, where Stephen identifies 
past Israelites who resisted Moses and other prophets with his oppo- 
nents by calling them “your ancestors”: 


XxAnpotpóynAoi xoi Ómepitumtoi xopóiotig Koi totg oiv, opetg Kel 
TH TVEVMATL TH Gyio &vvmintete Og oi natépeç duv xoi bueic. tiva 
TOV npoQntQv odK eSiwmEav oi xotépeg DU@V; koi ATNÉKTEIVAV TODS 
npokatayyeiñavtaç MEPL tfjg £Ae0ceog Tod Sikatov, od vOv dbuEic 
Tpoddtar koi Moveic éyévecOe, ottweg EAGPete tov vopov eig Owrtoryàg 
&yy£Xov Kai oox épvAóGoe. 


You stubborn people, uncircumcised in heart and ears, you always resist 
the Holy Spirit, as your ancestors so also you. Which of the prophets 
did your ancestors not persecute? They killed those who previously 
announced the coming of the Righteous One, whose betrayers and 
murderers you have now become, you who received the law as ordained 
by angels and did not keep it. 

(Acts 7:51-53) 


By changing from “our ancestors” to “your ancestors,’ Stephen identifies 
his audience, but not himself or his group, with a particular segment of 
the Jewish people: namely, those Jews who disobeyed the Mosaic law 
and resisted the prophets.^* As C. K. Barrett concludes: 


by the Romans (e.g., Jewish War 5:376-419, 451); cf. Barrett, Acts, 1:336. As Johnson, 
Acts, 120, notes, other early Jewish texts such as Jubilees, Genesis Apocryphon, and the 
Damascus Document review biblical history in a similar way. 

? Some manuscripts omit "uóv in Acts 7:19. Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual 
Commentary on the Greek New Testament, Second Edition (Stuttgart, UBS, 1998), 303, 
suggests that external evidence favors the omission but notes that the preceding huav 
(four words earlier) may have led to its omission by copyists. The phrase “our fathers” 
also appears in other speeches in Acts (13:17; 15:10; 22:14; 26:6). 

% G. Stanton, “Stephen in Lucan Perspective,” in Studia Biblica III Papers on Paul 
and Other New Testament Authors. Sixth International Congress on Biblical Studies. 
Oxford, 3-7 April 1978 (JSNTSup 3; ed., E. A. Livingstone; Sheffield: JSOT, 1981), 
352-4, draws a similar conclusion and adopts the variant reading oi natépesg budv in 
Acts 7:39 (found in Irenaeus, V, 81) rather than oi matépec riiv; cf. Franklin, Christ 
the Lord, 104; A. F. J. Klijn, "Stephen's Speech—Acts VIL2-53," NTS 4 (1957-1958): 
25-31. Although manuscript evidence for this conclusion is weak, the sudden shift in 
the portrayal of ancestry in Acts 7:51-53 supports the thesis that Luke sees a division 
in ancestry that corresponds to the division between Jews who believe in Jesus and 
other Jews. Moreover, Luke has Jesus denounce similar opponents by identifying them 
with Jewish ancestors that killed the prophets: "So you are witnesses and approve of 
the deeds of your ancestors; for they killed them, and you build their tombs" (Luke 
11:48). See also the references to “their ancestors" in Luke 6:23, 26. 
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They share a common origin in the call of Abraham, in God’s promise 
to him, and in the fulfillment of the promise in the living oracles given 
to Moses; but Christianity belongs to that critical prophetic strand of 
Judaism which refused to substitute institutions for the word of God, 
and claims that the final conflict between the two came to a head in the 
story of Jesus.” 


Luke presents the opponents of Stephen as heirs of those who persecuted 
the prophets (Acts 7:51) and disregarded the Mosaic law (Acts 7:53), but 
portrays Stephen and, by implication, the Christ-believing community 
as successors of righteous people and prophets who were persecuted 
at the hands of obdurate Jews. In faithfulness to the God of Israel, 
Stephen proclaims the message of Jesus and the correct interpretation 
of the scriptures (7:1-53) and, as a result, experiences the death of a 
prophet (7:54-60).** 

Similarly, as noted above, the Lukan Paul cites and interprets 
Isa 6:9-10 in order to attribute the inability of Jews to understand 
his message to a chronic hardness and imperceptivity that began with 
their ancestors (Acts 28:23-28).? By referring to those who rejected 
the message of Isaiah as “your ancestors" (Acts 28:25), Paul draws an 
implicit contrast between his own heritage and the lineage of those 
who reject his message.’ Whereas Paul stands in continuity with the 
prophet Isaiah, and functions as a representative of the group who 
remains faithful to the scriptures and message of God, Jews who reject 
his message stand in continuity with their ancestors who did not listen 
to or perceive the message of Isaiah.: The past rejection of the prophet 
Isaiah by Jews thus serves as a scriptural precedent that explains the 


” Barrett, Acts, 1:340. 

?* For discussion of the links between the rejection or martyrdom of Moses, Jesus, 
and Stephen, see Johnson, Acts, 135-44. 

?9 See citation and discussion of Acts 28:25-27 above. 

10 Although the Lukan Paul elsewhere refers to the predecessors of fellow-Jews as 
"our ancestors" (Acts 13:17; 22:14; 26:6) in Acts 28:25, he distinguishes between his 
heritage and the ancestry of those who reject his message by referring to the latter as 
"your ancestors." 

11 See also Luke 6:23: “Rejoice in that day and leap for joy, for surely your reward 
is great in heaven; for that is what their ancestors did to the prophets”; 11:48: “So you 
are witnesses and approve of the deeds of your ancestors; for they killed them, and 
you build their tombs"; 13:33-34: "Yet today, tomorrow, and the next day I must be 
on my way, because it is impossible for a prophet to be killed outside of Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, the city that kills the prophets and stones those who are sent 
to it! How often have I desired to gather your children together as a hen gathers her 
brood under her wings, and you were not willing”; Acts 7:51-53 (cited above). 
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present behavior of those who reject the message and scriptural inter- 
pretation of Paul.” 

Rather than radically changing this framework to account for the 
inclusion of non-Jews, Luke continues to portray the acceptance of 
the message of the followers of Jesus as the basis for determining who 
belongs to the Christ-believing community. The transition and geo- 
graphical movement outward from Jerusalem in Acts 8-11 shows the 
initial stages of the progression of the message to non-Jews." In Acts 
8:1-24, for example, Luke describes the proclamation of the “word of 
God" to Samaritans (Acts 8:1-24), a marginal group insofar as Luke 
distinguishes them from Jews living in Judaea." Similarly, in his story 
of the Ethiopian official, Luke depicts Philip as a prophetic messenger 
who mediates the correct interpretation of the scriptures to a figure 
who stood on the margins of Judaism (Acts 8:26-40).!95 

The message of Peter to Cornelius in Acts 10:34-43 provides a para- 
digmatic example of the extension of this prophetic program. Peter 


102 As Bock, Acts, 755, argues, Luke casts Paul in the role of Isaiah and those who 
reject him in the role of those who rejected the prophet Isaiah. Acts 28:25-28 thus 
functions as a warning for Jews rather than a final denunciation of the nation as a 
whole. See also Moessner, "Christ Must Suffer," 254, who concludes that Luke por- 
trays Paul as a "prophetic pleader of repentance to Israel" in this scene. 

103 Scholars often note the geographical movement outward from Jerusalem in 
Acts 8-11 and suggest that this section of the narrative represents the transition from 
a Jewish to a non-Jewish mission, and the fulfillment of the prediction of Jesus in Acts 
1:8. See, e.g., Haenchen, Acts, 314; Conzelmann, Acts, xliii; Johnson, Acts, 150; Beverly 
Roberts Gaventa, The Acts of the Apostles (ANTC; Nashville: Abingdon, 2003), 134. 
For a discussion of the mission to the Samaritans in Acts as part of the restoration of 
Israel, see David Ravens, Luke and the Restoration of Israel (JSNTSup 119; Sheffield: 
SAP, 1995), 72-92; cf. Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 129; Jervell, Luke and the People of God, 
123, 128. 

104 Although the mission to the Samaritans marks a new stage in the narrative, 
Luke appears to regard Samaritans as distinct from non-Jews, since he clearly iden- 
tifies Cornelius and his household as the first group of non-Jews whom God vis- 
its and chooses (Acts 15:14). Luke at times presents Samaritans in a favorable light 
and as participants in Jerusalem temple worship (Luke 10:33-37; 17:11-19) but he 
also records an instance of tension between the Samaritans and the disciples (Luke 
9:52-56). Fitzmyer, Acts, 400, describes Samaritans as a group that was "remotely 
related to Judaism." Similarly, Barrett, Acts, 1:396, suggests that they were not Jews 
but “by no means totally different from or unrelated to them.” A number of other 
scholars suggest that Luke regards the Samaritans as representatives of the "lost sheep" 
or outcasts of Israel who were in need of restoration. See, e.g., Jervell, Luke and the 
People of God, 126-7; Marshall, Acts, 153. Ravens, Restoration of Israel, 72-92, argues 
that Luke intended to present the inclusion of the Samaritans as the restoration of the 
divided kingdom; cf. Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 129. 

V5 For further discussion of Acts 8:26-40, see Chapter Two. 
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receives divine direction to go to Cornelius, and those gathered to hear 
his message regard Peter as a divinely inspired emissary who speaks 
for God: “So now all of us are here in the presence of God to listen 
to all that the Lord has commanded you to say” (Acts 10:33b). In the 
speech that follows, moreover, Peter appears to expound the scriptures 
in his role as a messenger of God. Although some conclude that the 
absence of explicit scriptural citations in the speech indicates that Luke 
has omitted this element in the Cornelius account, others correctly 
point out that the speech contains a number of scriptural allusions.'” 
Since Acts 10:34-43 is probably intended to represent a main out- 
line rather than a complete record of the content of the speech, these 
allusions to the Jewish scriptures serve as important indicators of the 
subject matter of the speech.’ The concluding words of Peter further 
suggest that Luke wishes to portray scriptural exposition as a central 
part of his message: “All the prophets testify about him that everyone 
who believes in him receives forgiveness of sins through his name." '? 


16 See, e.g., Rese, Alttestamentliche, 117, who attributes this absence to the type 
of audience, namely, a non-Jewish one. See also U. Wilckens, Die Missionreden der 
Apostelgeschichte: Form- und traditionsgeschichtliche. Untersuchungen (Neukirchener: 
Verlag, 1974), 50, who suggests that there are no citations of scripture because the 
message of Peter is not a sermon but a report about the life of Jesus. Similarly, Joseph 
B. Tyson, “The Gentile Mission and Scripture in Acts," NTS 35 (1987): 628, argues that 
"scripture plays almost no role whatsoever" in the Cornelius episode. 

17 Dibelius, Studies, 111, concludes that the speech of Peter in Acts 10:34-43 paral- 
lels the format of other speeches in Acts by including kerygma (Acts 10:37-41), proof 
from scriptures (Acts 10:43b), and an exhortation to repentance (Acts 10:42, 43a). 
Compare especially Acts 10:36-38 with Luke 4:18-19. As Darrell L. Bock, Proclamation 
from Prophecy and Pattern: Lucan Old Testament Christology (JSNTSup 12; Sheffield: 
JSOT Press, 1987), 233-5, observes, the terminology in Acts 10:36-38 alludes to both 
Luke 4:16-18 and to LXX Isa 61:1. Note the repetition of &xootéAAo, xpo, knpboco, 
and evayyeAtCw in all three contexts. Graham Stanton, Jesus of Nazareth in New 
Testament Preaching (SNTSMS 25; Cambridge: CUP, 1974), 67-85, also suggests that 
Acts 10:36 alludes to Ps 107:21, Acts 10:38a to Isa 61:1, and possibly to Isa 52:4, Acts 
10:38b to Gen 39:21, Acts 10:38c to Ps 107:20, and Acts 10:39 to Deut 21:22-23. 

"5 As Richard I. Pervo, Acts (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2009), 277, 
explains, the speech is compressed and provides only a brief outline of what was 
said; cf. Marion L. Soards, The Speeches in Acts: Their Content, Context, and Concerns 
(Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1994), 70-7. Accordingly, the allusions and ref- 
erences to scripture prove significant for determining what the speech in its entirety 
would have contained; namely, a proclamation of Jesus and his fulfillment of the 
Jewish scriptures. 

109 This statement recalls Luke 24:46-47 (einev adtoic ótt OUtoc yéypanrtor noeiv 
tov Xprotov... npvxOfivar éri và dvdpati adtod petévorav eig &~eow &uaptiðv eig 
névta tà &vn. &pEcpevor ånò TepovoaAny). As such, it strongly suggests that Luke 
wishes to present the speech of Peter as a form of scriptural exposition commensurate 
with the message that Christ first commissioned the disciples to proclaim. Furthermore, 
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In fulfillment of his role as a type of messenger from God, then, Peter 
communicates what the Lord commanded him to say, a proclama- 
tion that included the declaration of how Christ fulfilled the Jewish 
scriptures. 

As with the Jewish people, so the response of non-Jews to the mes- 
sage and scriptural interpretation of the followers of Jesus serves as 
a qualifying criterion for their inclusion within the Christ-believing 
community. In the case of Cornelius and his household, for exam- 
ple, Luke indicates on more than one occasion that they experience 
inclusion as a result of their acceptance of and faith in the message of 
Peter. Similarly, when Luke has Paul announce that he will turn to 
non-Jews with the “word of God,” he portrays his subsequent message 
as parallel to his preaching to Jews (e.g., Acts 13:46-47; cf. 18:5-6; 
28:25-28). Throughout his mission to non-Jews, the message and 
exegesis of Paul evoke the same type of divided response as it did 
from Jews." Although, in some instances, Luke indicates that non- 
Jews respond more positively than do Jews,'” he typically presents the 
mission to non-Jews as the continuation of the message and scriptural 
interpretation that God first sent to Jews through Jesus; even as Jesus 


in his sermon, Peter describes the ministry of Jesus (Acts 10:36-38) and presents 
himself as a witness who was commissioned to continue this work (Acts 10:39-43). 
In Acts 10:39-42, the description of the disciples’ role as witnesses (fiueig uóprupeg 
TOVTIOV ... LAPTLOLV tota npokexeipotovnuévoto oxó TOD Oso0) recalls the earlier scenes 
in his narrative where Jesus interpreted the Jewish scriptures for them, and commis- 
sioned them as witnesses of his resurrection and of his fulfillment of the Jewish scrip- 
tures (Luke 24:48 ouetc udptupes tovtov; Acts 1:8 #oeoðé Lov uáptopes). 

10 Luke repeatedly emphasizes this criterion when rehearsing the story of Cornelius. 
In Acts 11:1b, he summarizes the event by indicating that "the Gentiles had also 
accepted the word of God." In Acts 15, Luke has Peter explain that the action of God 
in sending the Spirit to Cornelius and his household signified his equal acceptance 
of both Jewish and non-Jewish believers on the basis of their faith in his message 
(Acts 15:7-9; cf. 10:47; 11:15). In Acts 15:8, Peter explains that God bore witness to 
Cornelius and his household by giving them the Spirit. The immediate context of Acts 
15:7b suggests that God affirmed this group as a result of their hearing of and faith 
in his message: “God made a choice among you, that I should be the one through 
whom the Gentiles would hear the message of the good news and become believers." 
Barrett, Acts, 2:715, argues that the context of Acts 15:7-9 suggests that "God bore 
witness to the fact that Cornelius had fulfilled all the conditions (hearing and believing 
the Word) necessary for being a Christian, and thus was qualified to receive the Holy 
Spirit." Luke thus indicates that the favorable attitude of God toward those who fear 
him and do what is right (Acts 10:34) depends upon their positive response to the 
message proclaimed by God's appointed representative. 

11 See, e.g., Acts 13:50; 14:2, 4-5; 18:4; 19:10-20. 

u2 Note especially the final assertion of Paul in Acts 28:28 where he states the 
expectation that non-Jews will listen to his message. 
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functioned as a Spirit-anointed prophet to Israel so his followers con- 
tinue his prophetic activities by performing signs and wonders and 
proclaiming his message to both Jews and non-Jews. The response to 
this prophetic message thus serves as the primary criterion for the 
inclusion or exclusion of non-Jews, as it also does for Jews.!? 


4.5.2 Justin: The Prophets Predicted Your Unbelief 


Whereas Luke associates Jews who reject Jesus with past Jews who 
persecuted the prophets, and attributes the exclusion of both groups to 
their failure to heed God's prophets, Justin frequently draws a contrast 
between Jews and non-Jews, and applies ancient prophetic oracles of 
judgment to the Jewish nation as a whole.' In the Dialogue, as we have 
seen, Justin outlines a contrast between the nations who believe in Jesus, 
on the one hand, and Jews and their proselytes, on the other. Within 
his development of this theme, Justin cites and interprets Isa 29:13 as a 
description of the Jewish people who, in his telling, do not understand, 
or accept, his exegetical explanation of the fulfillment of Isa 42:6-7 
(cf. Dial. 121.4-122.5): 


IIpóg 68 xoà yeAXotov gota Hyeio8o1 ug TOV Lev npoonAOtov cvedyOor 
TH OULATA, DUOV È oro tv o, xod vit LEV (robe vuoAoUG Ko KM@ODG, 
ékeivoug b& negotiouévoug. Koi čti yeAoiótepov &noBhostar uiv TO 
np&yuo, ei TOV «uev» vóuov totg €Oveor 6e660001 poste, bueic «O2» 
ovte éxelvov tòv vóptov Éyvote.... Tig vugAóc GAA’ Tj oi TATSES LOD, koi 
KOOOS GAN’ Ñ oi KUpLebovtes adtaV; Kai &ruqAdOnooav oi Sodor toO 
Beod. EiSete noAAókic, Kod odK EQLAGEACBE: åveoyuéva tà OTA DUdV, 
Kai oùk HKovoate....OdK aicybvecBe TOAAKKIC TADTH KKOvOVTEC, ODSE 
dneidobvtos tod Oeod eEptocete, KAA’ À Ande LAPIS koi cxAnpokápótóc 
gote. AiX toOto idod npooÜ0íoo tod LetaBetvar TOV Aoóv TodtOV, Aéyet 
xÜptoc, koi evo joo atov, Kai &moAO thv oopiav TOV GOPdV koi THY 
ODVEOLW TOV cuvetóv xpowao. EDAdyas: où yàp Gogoi ote ODE ODVETOT, 
CAAG Spiptets xoi TAVODPYOL: GOGO eig TO kakono uóvov, yvVOvar dé 
Bovanv 0700 Kexpvupévyv fj 6vxOnknv Kvptov moti fj tpiBovs aimviovs 
evpetv GOdvaTOL. 


"3 See the similar conclusion of Florian Wilk, “Apg 10,1-11,18 im Licht der 
lukanischen Erzahlung vom Wirken Jesu,” in The Unity of Luke-Acts (ed. J. Verheyden; 
Louvain: Leuven University Press, 2002), 616-7: “On Menschen zu Jesus und damit 
zum endzeitlich gesammelten Gottesvolk gehóren, entscheidet sich nicht an ihrer 
Herkunft, sondern am Hóren, Bewahren und Tun des Wortes Gottes" (617). 

"M Eg,1 Apol. 36.3-37.1; 49.1-5; Dial. 12.1-3; 24.3-4; 34.1-6; 78.10-11; 114.2-5; 
122.1-123.4; 136.1-3; 140.1-2. 
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Besides, it would be absurd for you to suppose that the eyes of the pros- 
elytes are opened while your own are not; and that you should be called 
blind and deaf, but they, enlightened. And it would turn out to be a still 
more absurd matter for you if you state that the Law <on the one hand> 
had been given to the nations, <but on the other hand> you yourselves 
do not know that Law....“Who is blind, but my servants? And deaf, 
but they who rule over them? And the servants of God are blind. You 
have often seen, but have not observed; your ears have been opened, and 
you have not heard” (Isa 42:19-20).... Although you hear these things 
often, you are not ashamed, nor do you tremble when God threatens, 
but you are a foolish and stubborn people. “Because of this, behold, says 
the Lord, I will proceed to remove this people, and I will remove them, 
and I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will hide the understand- 
ing of the prudent” (Isa 29:14). And justly so. For you are neither wise 
nor understanding, but crafty and treacherous; wise only to do evil, but 
unable to know the hidden will of God, or the trustworthy covenant of 
the Lord, or to find the everlasting paths. 

(Dial. 123.2-4) 


Justin appeals to Isa 29:14, together with Isa 42:19-20, to provide 
scriptural validation for his conclusion that Jews are blind, obdurate, 
and unable to understand the Jewish scriptures. In his view, the entire 
Jewish nation becomes the object of such oracles of judgment because, 
in their lack of wisdom, they fail to recognize how Christ fulfilled the 
Jewish scriptures. As a result, they experience the exclusion that Isa 
29:14 foretells. 

Similarly, in Dial. 78.10-11, Justin appeals to Isaiah 29:13-14 to 
show the legitimacy of his claim that Jews had failed to understand 
the scriptures correctly: 


* b ^ ” e ^ 7» es M n X ^ r 
Qote KaAOov àv etr DUGG, © GvdpEc, à uh vevokante, rapà TOV AaBóvtov 
yápıv &mó tod Oeod "uv tàv Xpiotiav@v pavOdvew, GAA u Kate 
návta &yoviGeoOot tà ùuétepa ÖÖóáyuata kpatóvew, &tTiuáČovtAGS TÒ 
^ ^ ^ e zt 

tod Oso. Ald Kai eig Nuc uetevéOn T] xpi att, a> "Hootag qnoiv 
eimov oUtoc: "EyyiCet uot ó Aoóg ovtog: totg YEiAEoW ADTOV tuo 
ue, fj 6& Kapdia adtOV nóppo Gnéyxer Gn’ uo: WatHV dé oéBovtat ue, 
évtcApata evOpanwv Kai SidacKaAtac SiddoKovtec. Aux toOto idod 
yò TPOCOHow tod Letaetvar tov Aadv totov, xoi uevoOfioo adtOdG, 
Koi AOEAD thv coptav TOV GOaV otv, Thy ðè ooveow TOV ovvetðv 
dbethow. 


So it would be well for you, O men (i.e., Trypho and other Jews), to learn 
what you have not understood from us Christians, who have received 
grace from God, but not to strive in every way to strengthen your own 
doctrines while dishonoring those of God. Wherefore, even to us (ie., 
to Justin and other non-Jewish Christ-believers), this grace has been 
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transferred,' as Isaiah affirms when he says thus: “This people draws 
near to me, with their lips they honor me, but their heart is far from me. 
In vain do they worship me, teaching the commandments and doctrines 
of humans. Because of this, behold, I will proceed to remove this people, 
and I will remove them. And I will destroy the wisdom of their wise, and 
will reject the understanding of the prudent” (Isa 29:13-14)."° 

(Dial. 78.10-11) 


Not only does Justin use Isa 29:13-14 to argue that scripture foretells 
the darkened condition of Jews; he also maintains that this passage 
explains why grace to understand the scriptures was transferred to 
Christ-believers. According to Justin, the false worship and teaching of 
Jews render them unfit to receive wisdom from God.'" Moreover, in this 
context, Justin plays on the term petatiOnur to highlight the dire con- 
sequences of this reallocation of knowledge. Even as Justin argues that 
the scriptures predicted that grace to understand the scriptures would 
be transferred (ueteté8n) from Jews to non-Jewish Christ-believers, 
so he argues that the scriptures foretell the removal (tod peto@eivar, 
uetaðńco) of Jews as the people of God. This unequivocal contrast 
between Jews and non-Jews thus leads to the application of Isa 29:13-14 
to Jews as a whole and to a pronouncement of their exclusion. 

In Dial. 27.3-4, Justin similarly argues that ancient prophecy describes 
their ongoing misunderstanding and susceptibility to sinfulness: 


Koi névteg yàp é€éxAwav, Bod, mévteg Guo. ńyperóðnoav: ook gotiv 
6 ovviov, ook gotiv ÉogG Evdc. Taig yAcooooig adtHv é6oAXi000av, 
TAOS &veoyuévog ó AdpvyS AdTHV, ióc Kontd@v DIO TH xelÀn otOv- 
ODVTIPILMA Koi TAHAGITMPIA év toig Od01¢ ADTOV, xoi óðòv eipüvmng 
oùk Éyvocav. “Note Sv tpónov Thy &pxňv ià tàs Kkoxtog DU@V toOto 
EVTETAATO, OUOLWS 51K THY EV TODTOIG DIOLOVIV, UAAAOV Sé ExitaoL, 510 
TOV AVTOV eig AVELLVNOW ADTOD xoi yv@ouw Das kalet. Yuet 68 AoóG 
ckÀnpokápóiocg Kai &o0vetoc koi TLPADS KAI kopòc koi vioù oi ook 
Éoti níiotig EV ADTOIS, WG ADTOS A£yet, éoté, tolg xelÀeotv ADTOV uóvov 


us Although Halton, St. Justin, 123, renders uetetéðn as “was given," the verb 
petati®nur more typically denotes "transfer" or "remove"; see H. G. Liddell and 
R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (Reprint of the 9th ed. [1925-1940] with a new 
supplement edited by E. A. Barber and others; Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 11-7. 

ué Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 57-8, notes that there are minor variants in the 
form of Isa 29:14 that Justin cites in Dial. 32.5, 78.11, and 123.4 and attributes these 
differences to the mistakes of careless copyists. 

"7 See also the citation of Isa 29:14 and near-parallel explanation in Dial. 32.5. In 
both Dial. 32.5 and 78.11, Justin contrasts the withdrawal of wisdom from Jews with 
the bestowal of “grace” and “wisdom” to understand upon Christ-believers (cf. Dial. 
123.4). 
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A AW MUS -— js ; ee oy 
TILOVTEG, TH SE kopóte. nóppo ADTOD OvteEs, iias SIdAacKAALAS xoi ui] 
1tüXg» ékeivou S1OGoKovtEs. 


And he cries out: “For all have turned away, all have together become 
worthless. There is none that understands, there is not even one. With 
their tongues they deceive, their throat is an open grave, the venom of 
asps is under their lips; destruction and misery are in their paths, and the 
way of peace they have not known." Thus, as your wickedness was the 
reason he (God) first commanded these things (i.e. the ritual require- 
ments of the Law), likewise because of your steadfastness in these things, 
or rather greater inclination (to wickedness), through the same (pre- 
cepts), he calls you to a remembrance and knowledge of him. But you 
(Jews) are a stubborn, stupid, blind, and lame people, children in whom 
there is no faith. As he himself says you are: “Honoring him only with 
lips, while your heart is far from him, teaching your own doctrines and 
not his" (Isa 29:13). 

(Dial. 27.3-4) 


In his first quotation of scriptural passages, Justin appears to use a set 
of citations, or allusions to scripture, that also occur in Rom 3:11-17. 
Despite his use of similar material, however, Justin interprets these texts 
in a different manner than Paul." ? Whereas Paul uses the catena to 
describe the sinful condition of all humanity, both Jews and non-Jews, 
Justin appeals to the same group of passages to describe the sinful state 
of Jews. He attempts to argue that God imposed the ritual requirements 
of the Mosaic law in order to curb their propensity toward idolatry 
(Dial. 27.1—3; cf. 18.2; 44.2; 45.3; 46.5, 7; 47.2; 67.4, 10), and reads Isa 
29:13 as a description of the long-standing blindness and sinful condi- 
tion of all Jews.!? 


48 Compare Dial. 27.3 with Rom 3:11-17 (cf. Eccl 7:20; Pss 5:9; 10:7; 14:2-3; 140:3; 
Isa 59:7-8). 

u° For further discussion of Justin's argument that God imposed the ritual 
requirements of the Mosaic law upon Jews because they were prone to practicing 
idolatry and needed such rituals to prevent them from going astray, see Theodore 
Stylianopoulos, Justin Martyr and the Mosaic Law (SBL 20; Missoula: Scholars, 1975), 
62-76; Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 313-24. Compare also Acts 7:48-50 with Dial. 
22.11. In these passages the Lukan Stephen and Justin both assert that God does not 
need a temple for a dwelling place. Although Marcel Simon, Verus Israel: A Study 
of the Relations between Christians and Jews in the Roman Empire, 135-425 (New 
York: OUP, 1986), 112, argues that Justin derives his punitive concept of the law 
from Acts 7, as Skarsaune notes, Luke does not depict the Mosaic precepts as a pun- 
ishment or accommodation for the sin of Israel. To be sure, the speech of Stephen 
in Acts 7 denounces the infidelity and idolatry of Jews, but it nowhere indicates that 
the law was imposed as a punishment or accommodation for this condition. Rather, 
Stephen describes the Mosaic law as “living words” (Acts 7:38), indicates that it was 
"ordained by angels" (Acts 7:53), and accuses his opponents of infidelity toward the 
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Besides this, Justin treats past prophetic denunciations of ancient 
Israel as if they described, or directly addressed, Jews who lived at 
the time of Christ or later. For example, in 1 Apol. 49.1, Justin asserts 
that Isaiah predicted that non-Jews would believe in Jesus and that 
Jews would fail to recognize him. Subsequently, he cites Isa 65:1-3 as 
a prophetic utterance that foretells the misunderstanding and obdu- 
racy of Jews who rejected Jesus (cf. 1 Apol. 36.3-37.9).° Similarly, in 
1 Apology 63, Justin explains that the “prophetic Spirit,” through the 
words of the prophet Isaiah, reproaches present-day Jews because they 
do not recognize how the Jewish scriptures attest to the pre-existence 
of Christ (1 Apol. 63:1-3, 12-15; Isa 1:3), and in this context attributes 
their consequent persecution of Christ to the inspiration of demons 
(1 Apol. 63.10). Likewise, in Dial. 136.2-3, Justin indicates that God 
foreknew the ignorance and sinfulness of Jews who killed Christ and 
therefore predicted their future condition through the words of Isaiah 
(cf. Dial. 17.1-2 [Isa 3:9-11; 5:18-20]; 133.1-5 [Isa 3:9-15; 5:18-25])."! 
Beyond simply evoking a Deuteronomistic pattern of sin-exile-return, 
then, Justin argues that the words of the ancient prophets describe the 
Jewish nation as a whole and predict the darkened condition of Jews 
who lived during his own era.'? 

In the Dialogue, Justin justifies this approach to reading prophecy 
by arguing that the prophets sometimes spoke of events as if they had 
already happened even though these texts actually refer to the future 
(Dial. 114.1). In his discussion of examples, he includes the following: 
“And when he says through Isaiah...'I have stretched out my hands to 
a disobedient and contradicting people' (Isa 65:2), and when he says, 
‘Lord, who has believed our report’ (Isa 53:1), the words have been 
spoken as if to give an announcement of events that already happened" 


law (Acts 7:53). These descriptions suggest that Luke wished to portray Stephen's high 
regard for the Mosaic law. 

% Note the full citation of 1 Apol. 49.1-5 and further discussion of this passage 
above. 

121 Similarly, in Dial. 16.4-5, Justin argues that God foreknew the violence of Jews 
against Christ and Christ-believers and thus spoke out against them through Isaiah 
(Isa 57:1-4). 

122 Compare Luke 6:23, 26; 11:48; 13:31-35; Acts 7:51-53; Acts 28:25 where Luke 
likens the rejection of Christ by Jews to the actions of Jewish ancestors and to a 
long-standing pattern of rejection of the Jewish prophets. See, especially, the Lukan 
Stephen's statement in Acts 7:51, *you are forever opposing the Holy Spirit, just as 
your ancestors," and the Lukan Paul's statement in Acts 28:25, "Ihe Holy Spirit was 
right in saying to your ancestors through the prophet Isaiah." 
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(Dial. 114.2). Whereas Isaiah seems to address people who lived in 
his day, argues Justin, he actually describes the condition of Jews who 
reject Jesus. In this particular context, Justin explains how the teachers 
of Trypho fail to grasp the meaning of ancient prophecy and there- 
fore misinterpret the Jewish scriptures (Dial. 114.3). He then draws a 
contrast between the correct interpretation of Christ-believers and the 
misunderstanding of the scriptures by Jews (Dial. 114.4-5): 


AAAG tató Lov od voeite A€yovtos: à yàp norca TOV Xptotóv nenpo- 
ONTEVTAL OD vevor]kote, ODSE NUIv TPOGKyoVvOLW DUA toic yeypauuévois 
muotevete. Tepeuto uèv yàp ooo Bod: Odai ouv, ötı <éuè> eyKateAinete, 
znynv CHoav, koi wpbEate Eavtoig AÓxkoug ovvtetpiuuévovg, oi OD 
Svvfoovtar ovvéxew VSop. 


But you do not understand when I say these things, for you have not 
understood what has been prophesied that Christ would do, nor do you 
believe us when we refer you to what has been written. For Jeremiah 
thus cries out: “Woe to you, because you have forsaken <me> the Living 
Fountain and have dug for yourselves broken cisterns that are not able 
to hold water” (Jer 2:13). 

(Dial. 114.5) 


Rather than arguing that some of his Jewish contemporaries were like 
past Jews who resisted the prophets, Justin asserts that both Isaiah and 
Jeremiah foresaw and predicted the darkened condition of the Jewish 
nation of his own day.’ Again, at the end of the Dialogue, Justin appeals 


1? In 1 Apology 42, Justin provides a similar explanation of why prophecy that is 
spoken in the past tense refers to future events. 

124 Justin charges the teachers of Trypho with failing to recognize references to the 
pre-existent Christ and the figurative meaning of the scriptures. 

125 Throughout the Dialogue, Justin uses similar reasoning to develop his portrait of 
the condition of Trypho's teachers. He maintains that the Jewish teachers of Trypho 
lack the necessary knowledge and skill to interpret the scriptures correctly (Dial. 
110.1-2; 112.2-4; 114.3; 134.2). For example, in Dial. 110.1-2, Justin indicates that, 
unlike Christ-believers, Jewish teachers miss the point of scriptural passages that fore- 
tell the first advent of Christ because they fail to understand that there are two advents 
of Christ, rather than one. He also indicates that the interpretations of the teachers of 
Trypho are faulty because they do not recognize the predictive, symbolic, or typologi- 
cal meaning of the Jewish scriptures. He argues that these teachers wrongly focus on 
base and insignificant details, or attempt to read the scriptures literally (Dial. 112.2-4; 
114.3; 134.2). He also maintains that the teachers of Trypho extort and expunge parts 
of the Jewish scriptures in order to make them correspond to their opinions. For 
example, he attempts to explain in Dial. 43.4-7 that Isa 7:10-16 prophesied the virgin 
birth of Christ but argues in Dial. 43.8 that Trypho and his teachers have insisted 
that the real words of Isa 7:14 are not “behold a virgin (map@évoc) shall conceive" but 
"behold a young woman (ve&vic) shall conceive." This unwarranted change, Justin 
argues, distorts the prophetic meaning of Isa 7:14 so that Jewish teachers incorrectly 
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to Jer 2:13 and Isa 29:13 in an attempt to provide scriptural support for 
his estimation of Trypho and his teachers: 


TOVTAG uoic toig EAEvOEpoig Kai TEKVa ovykànpovóua ÉGei- Grep Huds 
övtas Ovviévat ouetg où Sbvace, Sià tò uh 60voro0o1 nd ts to0 Beod 
Coons nnyfjc riiv, GAAG xd TOV CDVTETPILLEVOV Aókkov koi BOOP uh 
Svvapéev@v ovvexetv, Ws T| ypa A€yer. Eici 68 Aóxkot ovvtetpuiuévot 
xoi 000p UN ovvéxovtes, ods Hpvéav vuiv ot S1dcoKaA01 DU@V, «oi 
S1SA0KAAtAI> AdTOV, WS koi ^j ypagn Siappndonv Aéyeu SidcoKovtEs 
diSacKkaArtacs évtdApata &vOpanav. 


He would have all children fellow-heirs together with the free though 
you (Jews) are not able to understand that we are, because you are 
unable to drink from the living fountain of God, but only from broken 
cisterns that are not able to retain water, as the scripture says (Jer 2:13). 
They are broken cisterns that do not retain water that your teachers have 
dug for you, their <doctrines>, as the scripture says expressly, “teaching 
as doctrines, the commandments of humans” (Isa 29:13). 

(Dial. 140.1-2) 


According to Justin, the words of Jer 2:13 and Isa 29:13 describe the 
instruction given by these Jewish teachers."* Their words are like bro- 
ken wells because they originate from human doctrines and therefore 
render their students unable to recognize the truth about God and 
Christ. Justin in this way appropriates the reproofs of ancient prophets 
as if they were descriptions of the ineptness and incomprehension of 
his Jewish contemporaries. 


interpret it as a prediction about Hezekiah rather than a prophecy about Christ. In this 
context, as elsewhere, Justin presents the view that Trypho and his teachers believe 
that Isa 7:14 refers to Hezekiah. Similarly, in Dial. 83.1, Justin argues that the teach- 
ers of Trypho wrongly assume that LXX Ps 109:1-4 refers to Hezekiah. Moreover, in 
Dial. 62.2-4, Justin accuses Trypho and his teachers of interpreting a plural reference 
to God in Gen 1:26-28 as an instance of God talking to himself, or to the elements, 
rather than to another divine entity. Justin also charges the teachers of Trypho with 
denying the authenticity of the LXX (Dial. 68.7; 71.1; 120.5) and, in 1 Apol. 31.2-5, 
appeals to the legend from the Letter of Aristeas to commend his scriptural cita- 
tions. According to Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 26-46, however, the discrepan- 
cies between what Justin refers to as the "translation of the seventy" and the Greek 
translations that he attributes to Jews appear to be due to Justin's reliance upon a 
Christian testimonia source rather than the LXX. 

7$ Note the similar use of Isa 29:13 in Matt 15:9 and Mark 7:7. 

77 Similarly, in Dial. 38.2, Justin indicates that the teachers of Trypho "are con- 
victed by the prophetic Spirit of being incapable of understanding the truths spoken 
by God" and in Dial. 48.2 he indicates that God testifies that Jews are only interested 
in the doctrines of their teachers, although he does not cite particular passages that 
affirm these assertions. 
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Some have argued that Luke draws a conclusion that is not unlike 
that of Justin: Jews as a whole have rejected the message and scrip- 
tural interpretation of Jesus and his followers whereas non-Jews have 
embraced their proclamation.'* Certainly, in some instances, Luke 
does portray an en masse Jewish rejection in a manner similar to 
Justin. Nevertheless, whereas Luke evokes a Deuteronomistic perspec- 
tive of the prophets to describe a long-standing division between faith- 
ful and unfaithful Jews, Justin applies prophetic oracles of judgment 
to all Jews and interprets such passages as statements that confirm the 
pre-determined destiny of the Jewish nation as a whole. 


4.6 CONCLUSION 


By presenting the scriptural interpretation of Christ-believers as an 
eschatological gift that fulfills end-time prophecies, Luke and Justin 
provide scriptural justification for their claim that this group alone 
possesses an authoritative understanding of the Jewish scriptures. As 
the rightful recipients of these scriptural predictions, Christ-believers 
participate in the long-awaited end-time illumination and salvation that 
the Jewish scriptures predict. Conversely, according to both authors, the 
Jewish scriptures also provide warrant for the exclusion of those who 
do not understand, or reject, the message and exegesis of the Christ- 
believing community. These explanations of how insiders and outsiders 
experience the fulfillment of scriptural promises serve as a means of 
strengthening the identity of the Christ-believing community; insid- 
ers alone receive the promised gift of illumination whereas outsiders 
realize the fulfillment of oracles that predict darkening and exclusion. 
Furthermore, the common attempt of Luke and Justin to delineate the 
boundaries of the Christ-believing community in this way resembles 
the self-identifying strategies of some early Jewish groups who claimed 
that they were the rightful recipients of end-time revelation and that 
their opponents were objects of God’s wrath. 

Notwithstanding these similarities, Luke and Justin also distin- 
guish between insiders and outsiders to the Christ-believing com- 
munity differently. Like some early Jewish interpreters, Luke uses a 
Deuteronomistic concept of prophecy to present Christ-believing Jews 


28 See, e.g., Pervo, Dating Acts, 326-7; Tyson, Images of Judaism, 174-8; Sanders, 
Jews in Luke-Acts, 75-83. 
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as an elect group that embraces the message of God’s appointed del- 
egates over against the majority of Israel who reject this proclama- 
tion. Since Luke presents scriptural interpretation as a central part of 
their prophetic message, the exegesis of Jesus and his followers plays 
an important role in delineating a division between the elect and 
the unfaithful of Israel. Rather than radically changing this model to 
describe the mission to non-Jews, Luke continues to depict the posi- 
tive reception of the message and scriptural interpretation of Jesus and 
his followers as a primary defining characteristic of community mem- 
bers, regardless of whether they are Jews or non-Jews. 

Justin draws a sharper distinction between non-Jews and Jews than 
does Luke, and aligns his contrast between those who understand the 
Jewish scriptures and those who do not with a division between Jews 
and non-Jews, as if these two types of division were mutually comple- 
mentary. Accordingly, he interprets past prophetic denunciations of 
Israel as descriptions that apply to the misunderstanding and obdu- 
racy of the entire Jewish nation—both past and present—or as predic- 
tions of the misunderstanding of contemporary Jews. In this way, he 
presents both the exclusion of the Jewish people and the acceptance 
of non-Jewish Christ-believers as the fulfillment of scriptural promises 
and as the realization of God’s pre-determined plan. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


WHOSE PROMISES ARE THEY? 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


In previous chapters, I explored the attempts of Luke and Justin to 
depict scriptural interpretation as a defining characteristic of the 
Christ-believing community: those who understood the scriptures, and 
the message of God, formed part of the true people of God whereas 
those who did not were excluded. Along the way, I noted that this 
self-defining strategy resembles that of certain early Jewish interpreters 
who also aimed to define their groups by describing their authorita- 
tive exegesis. For Luke and Justin, however, the widespread inclusion 
of non-Jews within the Christ-believing community introduced new 
challenges to this means of self-definition. Since the Christ-believing 
group disregarded some boundary markers that typically distinguished 
Jews from non-Jews, it had to mediate between its Jewish roots, on the 
one hand, and its new identity as a group distinct from Judaism, on 
the other. 

This change in the terms of reference for the Christ-believing com- 
munity meant that its relationship to the Jewish scriptures required 
further explanation. Although Luke and Justin both present Christ- 
believers as those who participate in the realization of scriptural prom- 
ises through their correct understanding of the Jewish scriptures, it 
does not necessarily follow from this claim that the Christ-believing 
community—comprised of Jews and non-Jews—becomes heir to the 
scriptural promises that were originally made to the Jewish people. To 
argue that non-Jewish Christ-believers were the rightful recipients of 
promises addressed to Jews would involve an adjustment in their self- 
understanding in relation to Judaism. 

In this chapter, I will evaluate the manner in which Luke and Justin 
each attempt to articulate the identity of the Christ-believing commu- 
nity by presenting Christ-believers as heirs of promises from the Jewish 
scriptures. To do so, I will compare and contrast their appropriation 
of three types of promise traditions: 1) their description of the fulfill- 
ment of Abrahamic promises; 2) their explanation of the fulfillment 
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of Isaianic promises; and 3) their presentation of the descent of the 
Spirit as the realization of scriptural promises. To be sure, an analysis 
of these three themes does not represent an exhaustive treatment of 
their representations of the fulfillment of the Jewish scriptures. Never- 
theless, it does provide a significant cross-section of data for evaluating 
their respective attempts to describe Christ-believers as the recipients 
of scriptural promises. 


5.2 HISTORY OF SCHOLARSHIP 


5.2] Luke-Acts 


Scholars typically provide only brief discussions of Luke’s presentation 
of Christ-believers as the recipients of scriptural promises, and often 
do so in the course of evaluating his description of Jews and non-Jews. 
Three representative positions of the treatment of this topic in Luke- 
Acts are as follows: (1) the non-Jewish church replaces Jews as the true 
people of God and as heirs to the scriptural promises originally made 
to Jews (e.g., Conzelmann; O'Neill); (2) Jewish Christ-believers repre- 
sent restored Israel to whom non-Jewish Christ-believers are added as 
an associate people but both groups gain a share in scriptural promises 
(e.g., Jervell); 3) Jews tragically reject the salvation for Israel that God 
offers in Jesus and therefore experience exclusion from the scriptural 
heritage that was intended for them (Tannehill). 

According to the first view, espoused by Hans Conzelmann, Luke 
portrays a progression in which the non-Jewish church becomes the 
replacement for Jews. He maintains that Luke initially emphasizes the 
fidelity of the primitive Jewish Christian community to Judaism in 
order to show the continuity between the epochs of Heilsgeschichte: 
the period of Israel, Jesus, and the church.'! Within this framework, 


! Hans Conzelmann, The Theology of St Luke (trans. Geoffrey Buswell; Harper & 
Brothers: New York, 1960), 149-62. Although Conzelmann was responsible for the 
concept of the epochs of Heilsgeschichte, Ernst Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles: 
A Commentary (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1971), 96-102, follows Conzelmann’s 
framework for describing salvation history. Like Conzelmann, he argues that Luke 
presents three distinct periods of history and links the church and Israel in order to 
show the continuity of the history of salvation rather than to create a bridge between 
Judaism and Christianity. See also E. Haenchen, “Judentum und Christentum in der 
Apostelgeschichte,” ZNW 58 (1963): 155-87; cf. Stephen G. Wilson, The Gentiles and 
the Gentile Mission in Luke-Acts (SNTSMS 23; Cambridge: CUP, 1973), 219-27. 
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Conzelmann argues that Luke attempts to demonstrate continuity 
between the promises of the Jewish scriptures and their fulfillment 
in Christ in order to forge a link between the past epoch of Israel 
and the present epoch of the church; the time of Jesus thus forms a 
bridge between these two stages. In his view, Jews fail to understand 
the exegesis of Christ-believers and therefore forfeit their scriptures 
(Acts 3:17; 13:27) whereas “the Church appears as the legitimate heir 
of Israel; Scripture belongs to the Church, for she is in possession of 
the correct interpretation."? Although Conzelmann does not elaborate 
on this assertion, he appears to assume that Luke equates the acquisi- 
tion of a correct understanding of the Jewish scriptures with becoming 
heir to these sacred texts and their promises. 

A number of other scholars have more recently drawn similar con- 
clusions regarding Luke’s depiction of non-Jewish Christ-believers as 
the recipients of scriptural promises. For example, Robert Maddox 
maintains that Luke presents Jews as excluded “from the fulfillment 
of their own ancestral promises” but portrays non-Jews as the recipi- 
ents of these promises because they accepted their fulfillment through 
Christ. In other words, the Jewish rejection of Christ’s fulfillment of the 
scriptures did not invalidate these promises but led to their fulfillment 
for another group of people? Similarly, David Pao has argued that 
Luke uses the “Isaianic new exodus” theme to provide a re-definition 
of the people of God. He maintains that Luke presents Christ-believers 
as a new community who became “the legitimate heirs of the ancient 
Israelite traditions.” According to Pao, Luke re-defines the people of 
God as an entity distinct from Judaism and focuses upon portraying 
non-Jewish Christ-believers as the recipients of Isaianic promises.* 

Jervell, whose position typifies the second view, maintains that Jew- 
ish Christ-believers are, for Luke, restored Israel to whom non-Jewish 
Christ-believers are added as an “associate” people? According to 
Jervell, Luke presents scriptural promises, which are fulfilled in Christ, 


? Conzelmann, Luke, 162. Haenchen, Acts, 103-5, appears to concur, but does not 
elaborate upon Luke's use of scripture to the extent that Conzelmann does. 

> Robert Maddox, The Purpose of Luke-Acts (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1982), 183. 

^ David Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus (WUNT 130; Tübingen: Mohr Sie- 
beck, 2000), 77, 143. 

° J. Jervell, Luke and the People of God: A New Look at Luke-Acts (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1972), 41-72. See also B. S. Easton, Early Christianity: The Purpose of Acts, 
and Other Papers (ed. Frederick C. Grant; London: SPCK, 1955), 41-57, who argues 
that Luke presents the early church as a Jewish sect. 
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as the possession of Christ-believing Jews: “The author sketches a pic- 
ture of Israel for whom the promises are fulfilled; he does not show us 
a new Israel arising out of the rejection of the old, but he speaks of the 
old Israel for whom the promises are fulfilled.”® Within this argument, 
Jervell seems to affirm that non-Jews receive a part in the scriptural 
promises made to Jews: 


Scripture has been fulfilled in that the promises made to the people of 
God were given to Gentiles. This has not occurred in such a way that 
they have been transferred from Jews to Gentiles but that they have 
come to the Gentiles through repentant Israel.’ 


Jervell does not develop this part of his argument, but he implies that 
the Christ-believing community, which is comprised of Jews and non- 
Jews, becomes heir to scriptural promises, even those made specifically 
to Jews.* Therefore, although Jervell argues that the narrative of Luke- 
Acts provides an account of the fulfillment of scriptural promises for 
Jews, like Conzelmann, he appears to conclude that Christ-believers— 
both Jews and non-Jews—become recipients of the same scriptural 
promises.’ 

A third view, expressed by Robert Tannehill, maintains that Luke 
narrates a story of God’s comprehensive work of salvation for both 


€ Jervell, Luke and the People of God, 51; idem, The Theology of the Acts of the 
Apostles (Cambridge: CUP, 1996), 14-15, 61-75; idem, Die Apostelgeschichte (Gót- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998), 92-104, 170-1. 

7 Jervell, Luke and the People of God, 64. 

* In his more recent commentary, Apostelgeschichte, 90-105, Jervell reasserts a sim- 
ilar position but does not provide further clarity regarding his view of how non-Jewish 
Christ-believers become heirs to the scriptural promises made to Jews: “Das Ergebnis 
ist die Restitution des Gottesvolkes, die nun die Voraussetzung für die Aufnahme von 
Heiden in das Gottesvolk ist, 1,6; 15,15ff. Das Heil von Nichtjuden, also Heiden, ist ein 
Teil der Verheissungen an Israel, Lk 2,29-32; Apg 2,39; 3,25; 13,47; 15,15ff. Die Kirche 
ist also das Gottesvolk in der Endszeit. Weil das Volk Israel durch das Kommen des 
Messias in sich gespalten wird, kommt es nicht zu einer Verwerfung des Volkes; denn 
das bussfertige Israel lebt in der Kirche weiter" (93). Therefore, it is difficult to know 
for certain if Jervell thinks that non-Jews who believe in Jesus become joint-heirs to 
the same promises that God made to Jews or if he concludes that they partake of 
scriptural promises that refer to the blessing of the nations (e.g., Isa 49:6; 42:6-7). 

? Like Jervell, John T. Carroll, Response to the End of History: Eschatology and Situ- 
ation in Luke-Acts (SBL Dissertation Series 92; Atlanta: Scholars, 1988), 158-64, sug- 
gests that Luke places non-Jewish Christ-believers alongside Jewish Christ-believers, 
rather than portraying the exclusion of Jews en masse. Nevertheless, he concludes 
that, as the composition of the Christ-believing community became increasingly non- 
Jewish, they continued to present themselves as heirs to the scriptures, heritage, and 
promises of Israel. 
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Israel and the nations, but concludes that this initiative of God repeat- 
edly encounters Jewish resistance. This resistance tragically leads to the 
frustration of God's plan for Israel;? imperceptiveness to God's mes- 
sage and purpose prevents Jews from receiving the scriptural promises 
intended for them." Despite this outcome, in Tannehill’s view, Luke 
demonstrates that a Jewish rejection of this fulfillment of scriptural 
promises does not change God's intentions for Israel: 


Discussion of the Lukan attitude toward Israel must take account of two 
fundamental points: a persistent concern with the realization of scrip- 
tural promises that, the narrator recognizes, apply first of all to the Jew- 
ish people, and the stinging experience of rejection of the message that 
the hope of Israel is now being fulfilled.’ 


Although the contradiction between these two realities creates tension 
in the narrative, Tannehill argues, Luke does not attempt to resolve 
this difficulty. Instead, he continues to attest to the reality of God's 
faithfulness to offer the fulfillment of his promises to Jews even in the 
face of their rejection of this heritage." 


5.2.2 Justin 


Scholars of Justin Martyr commonly agree that he portrays an anti- 
thetical relationship between Christ-believers and Jews, and depicts 
the former as the replacement for Israel and the rightful heirs of the 
scriptural promises originally made to Jews." For example, J. C. O'Neill 
argues that Justin describes a radical break between the Christ-believing 
community and Judaism, and maintains that this perspective of Jus- 
tin parallels the portrait of separation between the non-Jewish church 


? Robert C. Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts: A Literary Interpretation 
(2 vols. Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986-1990), 1:15-44, 298-301; 2:344-57. 

1 Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:348. 

? Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:174-5, 352-3. 

P? Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:352; cf. idem, “Rejection by Jews and Turning to 
Gentiles: The Pattern of Paul's Mission in Acts," in Luke-Acts and the Jewish Peo- 
ple: Eight Critical Perspectives (ed. Joseph B. Tyson; Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1988), 
83-101. 

^ For discussion regarding this perspective in the writings of Justin, see Philippe 
Bobichon, Justin Martyr: Dialogue avec Tryphon: Edition Critique, Traduction, 
Commentaire (Paradosis 47/1; Fribourg: Academic Press, 2005), 73-104. Bobichon 
expresses the scholarly consensus in this way: "L'image des juifs est liée à celle des 
chrétiens par un rapport d'antithése univoque et definitif: Justin oppose constamment 
les uns et les autres sur le plan intellectuel, moral et religieux, sans prendre en compte 
aucune particularité susceptible d'atténuer son propos" (90). 
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and Jews in Acts.^ Within this discussion, O'Neill asserts that "Acts 
represents a theology in which the church has abandoned the People 
and appropriated the Book," ^ and concludes that the significance of 
the Jewish scriptures for both Luke and Justin lies in the way that they 
"foretell Christ and provide lessons for the Church."" According to 
O'Neill, the common claim of Luke and Justin that Christ-believers 
truly understand the Jewish scriptures leads both to conclude that this 
group alone represents true Israel and therefore receives the heritage 
of the chosen people of God.'? 

In contrast to O'Neill, Oskar Skarsaune argues that Justin goes 
further than his predecessors, including Luke, in arguing that Christ- 
believers are true Israel and heirs of the blessings originally promised 
to Jews. Skarsaune maintains that Justin relies on a combination of 
sources that hold opposing views regarding the ultimate fate of the 
Jewish people." In particular, he suggests that some sources present 
Jews who believe in Jesus as true Israel whereas other sources hold 
that the Jewish nation as a whole was rejected as God's chosen people. 
Although he notes that the writings of Luke and Justin exhibit “strik- 
ing parallels," especially in their presentation of the origin and purpose 


5 J. C. O'Neill, The Theology of Acts in its Historical Setting (London: SPCK, 1961), 
12-3, 82-93. 

16 O'Neill, Theology of Acts, 90. This position has been reasserted in the more 
recent work of Richard I. Pervo, Dating Acts: Between the Evangelists and the Apolo- 
gists (Santa Rosa, CA: Polebridge, 2006), 325-9, who sees close parallels between the 
negative sentiments expressed toward the Jews in Acts and certain second-century 
texts (e.g, Barnabas 6-10; 15-16): “Those who lack the eyes to see and the ears to 
hear...have effectively lost title to the claim to be the people of God and to the book 
of promises” (325). Similarly, Joseph B. Tyson, Marcion and Luke-Acts: A Defining 
Struggle (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 2006), 131, concludes that the 
author of Acts, like second-century proto-orthodox authors, asserts that contempo- 
rary Jews had rejected the gospel and therefore were no longer heirs of the promises 
of scripture. 

7 O'Neill, Theology of Acts, 92. Although this conclusion seems close to that of 
Hans Conzelmann, Conzelmann (against O'Neill) rightly points out that Luke 
does not reduce "the issue between the church and Judaism to the existence of 
the common Book" (309). See Hans Conzelmann, “Luke’s Place in the Devel- 
opment of Early Christianity," in Studies in Luke-Acts (eds. Leander D. Keck and 
J. Louis Martyn; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1966), 298-309. 

55 Unfortunately, O'Neill, Theology of Acts, 171, 175, does not give specific examples 
that illustrate this conclusion. 

1 Oskar Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy: A Study in Justin Martyr's Proof- Text Tra- 
dition: Text-Type, Provenance, Theological Profile (NovTSup 106; Leiden: Brill, 1987), 
326-52, 428. 
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of scriptural proof,” Skarsaune argues that Justin sharpens the motif 
of Jewish rejection in a manner that Luke and some of Justin’s other 
sources do not. Accordingly, in his view, Justin presents non-Jewish 
Christ-believers as heirs to the identity and heritage of Jews in a more 
thoroughgoing manner than Luke.” 

More recently, Denise Kimber Buell has also argued that Justin por- 
trays Christ-believers as the replacement for Israel.? Yet she maintains 
that Justin redefines what constitutes the people, or race, that is chosen 
by God.? In Kimber Buell's view, Justin presents membership within 
the Christ-believing community in a manner analogous to member- 
ship within a particular ethno-racial group even though belonging 
is attained through faith, obedience, and religious rites rather than 
through physical descent.“ Within her discussion, Kimber Buell notes 
that Justin uses the Jewish scriptures to define this new people by 
arguing that, because they possess a privileged understanding of the 
Jewish scriptures, they have become heirs to the scriptural promises 
given to Israel.” 

In what follows, I will argue that both Luke and Justin indicate that 
Christ-believers become recipients of scriptural promises on the basis 
of their correct understanding of and obedience to the Jewish scrip- 
tures. Insofar as Luke and Justin use these criteria to describe the divi- 
sion between faithful and unfaithful Jews, their conclusions correlate 
with each other, and with those of early Jewish interpreters who assert 


2 Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 256-9. 

?! Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 326-52. In this discussion, Skarsaune notes 
that P. Richardson, Israel in the Apostolic Church (SNTSMS 10; Cambridge: CUP, 
1969), 9-16, 165, argues that Justin is the first to claim that the church is "Israel." 
Skarsaune himself suggests that “the only Christian writer prior to Justin who refers 
"Israel" directly to the church as such is 1 Clement. But even here, this is not his own 
language. ‘Israel’ occurs within OT quotations applied to Christians" (329; see 1 Clem. 
29:2 where Deut 32:8-9 is applied to the church). 

? Denise Kimber Buell, Why This New Race: Ethnic Reasoning in Early Christianity 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 2005), 98-9, notes that Justin portrays Christ- 
believers as true and spiritual Israel and the race of Judah, Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham 
(Dial. 11.5; 123.8; 125.5; 135.3), as a high priestly race (Dial. 116.3), as another people 
(Dial. 119.3; 123.1; 124.1; 134.4), and as another Israel (Dial. 123.6; 130.3; 135.5-6). 

23 Kimber Buell, New Race, 102. 

^ For example, Kimber Buell, New Race, 101-3, notes that in Dial. 138.2-3, Justin 
describes Christ as the progenitor of a “new race” that is founded on baptism, faith, 
and the cross. Similarly, she points out that Justin describes Christ-believers as a new 
people who came into existence after the death of Christ: “we sprouted up afresh as 
another people” (Dial. 119.3; cf. Dial. 123.8; 135.5-6). 

25 Kimber Buell, New Race, 103-8. 
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that only those Jews who understand and live faithfully according to 
the scriptures become beneficiaries of the promises therein (e.g., CD 
1-3; 1QS 3-4; 5; 8; 1 En. 90:6-38; 93:8-9). Nevertheless, because 
Luke and Justin also need to account for the inclusion of non-Jews 
within the Christ-believing community,” they must explain how this 
group could also benefit from the promises of scripture. On this latter 
point, their different explanations of how and why non-Jews become 
recipients of scriptural promises have significant ramifications for their 
respective descriptions of the Christ-believing community. I will argue 
that although Justin portrays all Christ-believers—both Jews and non- 
Jews—as recipients of the promises that God originally made to Israel, 
Luke depicts only Christ-believing Jews as heirs to these promises. 
Notably, this position differs from that of Conzelmann who maintains 
that Luke presents the non-Jewish church as heir to the scriptures 
and heritage of Jews. Yet it also differs from the conclusion of Jervell 
who appears to maintain that Luke portrays non-Jews as co-partakers 
with Jews in the scriptural promises that were originally made to the 
Jewish people. 


5.3 ABRAHAMIC PROMISES 


5.3.1 Abrahamic Promises in Luke-Acts 


Luke presents Jews who believe in Jesus as the recipients of the prom- 
ises made to the offspring of Abraham. For him, the repentance and 
obedience of such Jews qualifies them to become heirs to Abrahamic 
promises. When Luke refers to non-Jews who participate in the fulfill- 
ment of Abrahamic promises, however, he does not indicate that they 
also receive the promises that God intended for the seed of Abraham. 
Rather, they partake of the part of the promise to Abraham in which 
God declares that “all the families of the earth” would receive blessing 
through his seed. 


?* See also the discussion of these passages in Chapter One. 

? 1 En. 90:30-41 also describes the inclusion of non-Jews in its depiction of the 
descent of the eschatological temple and return to a primordial era but the inclusion 
of non-Jews is a more central theme in the writings of Luke and Justin. 
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5.3.1.1 Qualifications for the Descendants of Abraham 

In the opening chapters of his gospel, Luke has leading figures express 
the expectation that God would help the Jewish people by fulfilling the 
promises that he made to Abraham. In the Magnificat (Luke 1:54-55) 
and the Benedictus (Luke 1:69-75), Mary and Zechariah exclaim that, 
in fidelity to Abraham, God would rescue his people by sending a 
mighty Davidic leader to save them. Nevertheless, Luke soon qualifies 
these glowing expectations with the admonitions of John the Baptist. 
In Luke 3:7-9, John warns the crowds that their status as physical 
descendants of Abraham would not secure their position as the recipi- 
ents of the blessings associated with this heritage: 


"EAeyev oov toig EKNOPEVOHEVOIG OyAotg Bortro Fiver Òn’ QU100, 
l'evvfi nata ex1vov, tis bnedergev i uiv ovyetv ATÒ tis ue oon ò óprfis; 
rotfjote Ov Ko.pmodg aStovg ths petovotos xoi UN Ğpénoðe Aéyew € èv 
tavtoig, Motépo. é Éyopev TOV ABpocu. Aéyo yàp dulv öt Sbvatar ô Bedg 
èk TOV Abov tovtov eyetpat TEKVOL TÂ A Bpod. Hon dé Ka n agivn TPO 
thy pitav TOV dévdpov Keita: x&v ov Sévbpov ui] xov kopnóv xov 
EKKONTETAL koi eig NDP Peton. 


Then he (John) said to the crowds that came out to be baptized by him, 
“You brood of vipers! Who warned you to flee from the wrath to come? 
Therefore, produce fruits worthy of repentance and do not begin to say 
to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham as our ancestor’; for I tell you that God 
is able from these stones to raise up children to Abraham. Even now 
the ax is lying at the root of the trees; every tree therefore that does not 
produce good fruit is cut down and thrown into the fire.” 

(Luke 3:7-9) 


By having John address the crowds (oi 6yAo1) with this warning, rather 
than only the Sadducees and Pharisees (compare Matt 3:7-10), Luke 
calls the efficacy of the Abrahamic descent of the Jewish people as a 
whole into question. Although God sent Jesus because of his mercy 


? Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke (AB 28, 28A; 2 vols.; Garden 
City: Doubleday & Company, 1981-1985), 1:467, argues that Luke wishes to emphasize 
that John the Baptist addressed a broad audience. By contrast, Darrell L. Bock, Luke 
(2 vols; BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 1994-1996), 1:303, maintains that the Jewish 
leaders were the primary target for Luke, even though he refers to the crowds more 
generally. From yet a different perspective, Francois Bovon, A Commentary on the 
Gospel of Luke 1:1-9:50 (Hermeneia; trans. Christine M. Thomas; Minneapolis: For- 
tress, 2002), 122, argues that Luke here presents the oi dyAo1 as a group that does 
not bear fruit worthy of repentance because, by Luke's time, non-Jews outnumbered 
Jews in the Christ-believing community; cf. Gerhard Schneider, Lukas, Theologe der 
Heilsgeschichte: Aufsätze zum lukanischen Doppelwerk (2 vols.; Kónigstein/Ts.-Bonn: 
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toward the fathers and in remembrance of the promises that he made 
to Abraham (Luke 1:72-73), only those Jews who repent become eli- 
gible to receive the benefits of these promises. 

The further declaration of John that God could raise up children for 
Abraham from “these stones” to replace unrepentant Jews (Luke 3:8b)” 
leads some commentators to suggest that Luke wishes to depict future 
non-Jewish Christ-believers as the children of Abraham. The descrip- 
tion of new stones might serve as a proleptic reference to the inclusion 
of the nations; by looking forward to the acceptance of non-Jews by 
God, the statement could appeal to a non-Jewish readership of Luke- 
Acts.” Alternatively, it is possible that the description of new stones 
could simply mean that God was able to change stones into additional 
physical descendants of Abraham. Furthermore, the subsequent por- 
trayal of the response of the crowds in Luke 3:10-14 suggests that 
Luke still has the Jewish people primarily in view in this context. At 
first, Luke implies that the crowds were overconfident of their status as 
the children of Abraham: "Do not begin to say to yourselves, "We have 
Abraham as our father” (Luke 3:8). Yet after the warnings of John, 
and his command to produce (xoujoute) fruit worthy of repentance, 
the same crowds express a different attitude by repeatedly asking, 
“What then should we produce (rouUjoouev)?" (Luke 3:10, 12, 14)?! 
This latter reference to the crowds in Luke 3:10-14 suggests that these 
Jews wish to heed John's warning to produce (xoiéo) fruit worthy of 
repentance. If so, their positive response to his message secures their 


P. Hanstein, 1985), 1:85; Alfred Plummer, The Gospel According to S. Luke (ICC; Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark, 1896), 88. 

? John Nolland, Luke (WBC 35; 3 vols.; Dallas: Word Books, 1989-1993), 1:147, 
argues that the reference to raising up stones may be a wordplay on the Aramaic 
term for “stones” (N'JAN) since it resembles the Aramaic word for “sons” (732). 
J. Jeremias, "Aífog," in Theological Dictionary of New Testament Words (10 vols.; 
trans. Geoffrey W. Bromiley; eds. Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich; Grand Rap- 
ids: Eerdmans, 1964-1975), 4:268, 269-71, suggests instead that the image of raising 
up from stones alludes to Isa 51:1-2, a passage that describes Abraham as a rock 
from which those who seek God are cut. So also Bovon, Luke, 123; Bock, Luke, 1:305; 
Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:468. 

?' See, e.g., Heinz Schürmann, Das Lukasevangelium (2 vols.; HTKZNT; Freiburg: 
Herder, 1982-1994), 1:165; I. Howard Marshall, The Gospel of Luke: A Commentary on 
the Greek Text (NIGTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), 141; Bock, Luke, 1:306. 

31 Luke's repeated use of noiéo in this context appears to play on its double-meaning 
(“to do" and “to produce") to create a connection between the metaphor of producing 
fruit and the action needed for repentance. By repeating the term, Luke demonstrates 
how the crowd takes seriously the command to repent and the warning that the tree 
that does not produce fruit will be cut off and cast into the fire. 
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position as true children of Abraham and their status as the recipients 
of the benefits promised to his descendants. 

A similar emphasis upon repentance emerges in Luke 13:22-30, 
where Luke has Jesus portray the exclusion of some Jews from future 
blessings associated with the figure of Abraham. The Lukan Jesus 
prefaces his description of the eschatological banquet with a warning 
about the necessity of striving to enter “the narrow door” that leads to 
salvation (Luke 13:22-24).? Subsequently, Jesus describes the circum- 
stances of those who will not gain access to the future banquet: 


ao’ od av éyepOf 6 oikodSeondty¢ Kai &noxAeton thv Bópav Kai &pEnoe 
čko éotávoi xoi Kpovew thy Odpav Aéyovtec, Kúpte, &vorEov ńuīv, 
xoi &mokpiÜeig peT butv, OdK oióa dudc nóUev &oté. Tote KpecBe 
Aéyew, 'Egé&youev évorióv cov Kai éníonev kal év tats MAGTEtaIs Tiv 
e51daEuc: Kai épet Aéyeov ouiv, Oùk ola [bac] nóðev £oté- &nóctnte 
an’ éuoO n&vreg &pyatar &Oitoc. éxei čotat ò xAorÜpóg xoi ò Bpuyuóc 
t&v ó6óvvov, Stav SynoVe Apoc. Kai ToadkK Kai Too koi návtag 
tobc mpogntas év t Paoreia tod Oeod, duds è éxBoAXopévouc Eo. 
xoi HEovow Gnd &votoAGv koi SLOL@V xoi &nò Poppe xoi vótov xoi 
&vox)Oncovrot v th Baoreta tod Oeod. Kai idod eioiv Éoxotot ot 
EOOVTAL TPOTOL xoà eiciv npôto ot &oovtou ~oxXaTOL. 


When once the owner of the house has got up and shut the door, and 
you begin to stand outside and to knock at the door, saying, “Lord, open 
to us,” then he will answer and say to you, “I do not know where you 
come from.” Then you will begin to say, “We ate and drank in your 
presence, and you taught in our streets.” But he will say, “I tell you, 
I do not know where you come from; depart from me, all you evildo- 
ers!” There will be weeping and gnashing of teeth there when you see 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the prophets in the kingdom of 
God, but you yourselves thrown out. And they will come from east and 
west, and from north and south, and will recline at table in the kingdom 
of God. And, behold, some are last who will be first, and some are first 
who will be last. 

(Luke 13:25-30) 


Whereas the parallel account in Matthew clearly presages the future 
inclusion of non-Jews by setting the description of the eschatological 


32 The description of the narrow door serves as a response to the question “Lord, 
will only a few be saved?” (Luke 13:23) and occurs in the context of Jesus’ declaration 
that only Jews who repent would escape the coming judgment (Luke 13:1-9). Since 
in antiquity the description of the narrow way represented the way of righteousness, 
the image of a narrow door in this passage probably highlights the need to strive to 
act in a righteous manner as part of choosing the path of repentance. Compare, for 
example, 1 Enoch 92-105; 1QS 3-4; T. Ash. 1:3-6:3; Matt 7:13-14. 
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feast in a context where Jesus marvels at the faith of a non-Jew;? the 
Lukan version focuses upon the agonized response of unfaithful Jews 
who are excluded from the feast. Although Luke envisages a group 
of pilgrims who will gather from the four corners of the earth for the 
feast, he does not clearly indicate whether these people are Diaspora 
Jews or non-Jews.** The absence of a clear description of the identity 
of the group suggests that depicting the inclusion of non-Jews was not 
the foremost concern for Luke in this context. By having Jesus refer 
to those who cannot enter the banquet as “evildoers” (Luke 13:27), 
Luke further attributes the exclusion of such Jews to their immoral, or 
unrepentant condition.” These elements of the account, together with 
Luke's emphasis upon the need to enter the kingdom through "the 
narrow door" (Luke 13:24), reinforce the warning of John the Baptist 
that not all Jews will qualify to receive the benefits of their physical 
lineage. 

Again, in the speech of Stephen, Luke indicates that Jews who com- 
mit idolatry and refuse to listen to the messengers of God forfeit their 
Abrahamic inheritance. Luke has Stephen open his speech with the 


3 Nolland, Luke, 2:735, suggests that Matthew applies the text to the gathering of 
non-Jews but that Luke uses it to describe the re-gathering of Israel; cf. Plummer, 
Luke, 347; Marshall, Luke, 563. 

* Scholars hold differing views regarding the identity of the pilgrims. Dale C. Alli- 
son, ^Who Will Come from East and West? Observations on Matt. 8:11-12-Luke 
13:28-29," IBS 11 (1989): 160, argues that Luke adds "north and south" (Luke 13:29) 
to Matthew's “east and west" (Matt 8:11) in order to allude to Ps 107:3, a text that 
portrays the return of Jewish exiles to their land. Accordingly, he suggests that Luke 
13:28-29 refers to the inclusion of Diaspora Jews rather than non-Jews; cf. Nolland, 
Luke, 2:735. By contrast, Joel B. Green, The Gospel of Luke (NICNT; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1997), 528-9, reads Luke 13:28-30 against the context of the eschatological 
banquet scene portrayed in Isa 25:6-9, a passage that depicts the inclusion of non- 
Jews. Green therefore concludes that Luke portrays the replacement of Jews with non- 
Jews in this context; cf. Bock, Luke, 2:1239; Fitzmyer, Luke, 2:1023. 

3 Notably, descriptions of the immoral or evil condition of those excluded from 
the feast do not occur in Matt 8:5-13. 

% Although scholars often attempt to determine the extent to which the speech in 
Acts 7 represents the views of Stephen, Luke, or traditional material, the present form 
of the address fits with the literary account of Luke-Acts. As such, the Stephen speech 
contributes to our understanding of the Lukan representation of Abrahamic promises 
and their fulfillment. For further discussion, see W. G. Kümmel, The New Testament: 
The History of the Investigation of Its Problems (trans. S. McLean and Howard C. Kee; 
Nashville: Abingdon, 1972), 127-30; Earl Richard, Acts 6.1-8.4: The Author's Method 
of Composition (SBLDS 41; Missoula: Scholars Press, 1978), 22-31. Some, such as 
M. Simon, "Saint Stephen and the Jerusalem Temple," JEH 2 (1951): 139-40, argue 
that the speech goes back to the historical Stephen. Others regard the speech as a 
Lukan creation. See, e.g., H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristen- 
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story of the calling of Abraham (Acts 7:2-4)." In this account, Stephen 
emphasizes that Abraham had no child and did not possess the land 
of Canaan even though God promised to give him these things (Acts 
7:5). Moreover, in Acts 7:6-7, the description and adaptation of Gen 
15:13-14 revises the content and goal of the promises that God gave 
to Abraham: 


&A&Anoev 68 otos 6 Besòs ötı Éotoa TO onépuo. avtod TEPOUKOV èv vÂ 
ĠAhotpig | Kai SovAMSOVGL aÙtò koi kakóoovotv ët TETPOKOOLOE xoi 
tò voc à &àv GovAeócovotv xp eyo, ò Bedg eimev, koi Leto coco. 
é€ehevboovta Kai Aotpeboovotv por év TO xóno TOOTH. 


And God spoke to this effect, that his offspring would be resident aliens 
in a foreign land, who would enslave and mistreat them for four hun- 
dred years. “But I will judge the nation that they serve,” said God, “and 
after these things they shall come out and worship me in this place.” 
(Acts 7:6-7) 


The citation of Gen 15:13-14 in Acts 6:6-7 changes the phrase “and 
afterward they shall come out with great possessions," from Gen 
15:14b, to “and after these things they shall come out and worship 
me in this place." The latter phrase appears to be an excerpt from Ex 
3:12—“you shall worship God on this mountain"— but contains a fur- 
ther adaptation in which “this mountain" becomes “this place.”** The 
combination of scriptural texts thus links the promise that Abraham's 


tums (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1949), 441; J. Bihler, "Der Stephanusbericht (Apg 6,8- 
15 un 7,54-8,2)," BZ 3 (1959): 252-70. Still others maintain that the speech represents 
a combination of traditional and Lukan material. See, e.g., Martin Dibelius, Studies in 
the Acts of the Apostles (London, SCM, 1951), 167-70; U. Wilckens, Die Missionreden 
der Apostelgeschichte: Form- und traditionsgeschichtliche. Untersuchungen (Neukirch- 
ener: Verlag, 1974), 208-21; Haenchen, Acts, 286-9. 

? Although Gen 11:31-12:3 indicates that God called Abraham from Haran, Ste- 
phen indicates that God called Abraham when he was still living in Chaldea. Note, 
however, that Gen 15:7 and Neh 9:7 both indicate that God brought Abraham out of 
Ur of the Chaldeans. 

8 Some scholars argue that “this place” in Acts 6:7 refers to the Jerusalem temple 
since Acts 6:13-14 describes accusations that Stephen allegedly made against "this 
place" (i.e., the temple). See, e.g., John J. Kilgallen, The Stephen Speech: A Literary and 
Redactional Study of Acts 7:2-53 (AB 67; Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1976), 33-5; 
C. K. Barrett, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles (ICC; 2 
vols.; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994-1998), 1:345. Others suggest that the phrase refers 
more generally to the promised land. See, e.g., Nils Dahl, "Ihe Story of Abraham in 
Luke-Acts,” in Studies in Luke-Acts, 145; F. F. Bruce, The Book of Acts (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1988), 194; Haenchen, Acts, 179. This latter position fits better with the 
immediate context of Acts 7:6-7 since Stephen reports the words of God to Abraham 
while he is in Canaan, i.e., in "this place." 
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descendants would inherit the land with their worship, or service, of 
God in the land.? By arranging the citation in this way, Luke has Ste- 
phen present worship in the land as the ultimate realization of Abra- 
hamic promises.” 

This interpretation of Gen 15:13-14 in Acts 7:6-7 enables Luke to 
demonstrate how the refusal to listen to Moses and the subsequent 
idolatry of the children of Israel frustrated the fulfillment of Abra- 
hamic promises. In Acts 7:17, Luke has Stephen introduce the story 
of the deliverance from Egypt through Moses by indicating that God 
intended to fulfill the promise he made to Abraham through this event: 
“But as the time drew near for the fulfillment of the promise that God 
had made to Abraham, our people in Egypt increased and multiplied” 
(Acts 7:17). According to Stephen, however, this era of fulfillment 
was not realized because, after they were delivered, the people fell into 
false worship: 


Ô ovK nPédAnoov dmNKOOL yevéoðar oi TATÉPES NLOV, CAAG &röcavto kal 
&otp&qnoov. êv xoig kapótoac Q10v eig Atvontov einóvtec tO Aapov, 
Hotnoov iv Oeod ot mponopeboovtar Tudv: 6 yop Moöoñç obtoc, 
Og éEhyayev fiu&g éx ys Aiybrtov, ook ofdapev ti éyéveto dT. xoi 
épuooyonotncav £v Taig fiiépoag éxetvoug Kai &vńyayov Ovotav TH cidHAM 
Kai edepatvovto èv toic Épyotg TOV xeip&v adtav. čotpeyev SE 6 Beds xoi 
Tapéðorev QAdTOdS AutpEveErv TH OTPOTLG 100 ovpavod koc yéypantar 
év Bipre TOV npogntáv, Mh oou xoi Qvoíac npoonvéykorté uor ëm 
TEOGEPEKOVTO év TÀ épfiuo, oikos Iopa; kai àveAópexe Thv oxnvily 
100 MéAox Kai tò Kotpov tod Oeod [budv] Poipév, tods tÓnovc oU 
ENOMOATE TPOGKVVELV o tote, xoi METOLKIO DUS Exéxewwa BaBvA@vos. 


Our ancestors were unwilling to be obedient to him; instead, they 
pushed him aside, and in their hearts they turned back to Egypt, saying 


? Note that Luke 1:72-75 also associates the fulfillment of the promises made to 
Abraham with a deliverance that would enable his descendants to worship, or serve, 
God without fear. In both Luke 1:74 and Acts 7:7, Luke associates Aopeóo, a term 
typically used to describe the worship of a deity (e.g., Ex 7:16, 26; Num 16:9; Deut 
8:19; 12:2; 13:3; Josh 22:27; 23:7; 24:14; Ezek 20:32; 2 Chron 7:19), with the fulfillment 
of the promises made to Abraham. Luke also uses the term to describe the activities of 
Christ-believers or those waiting for the arrival of Christ (e.g., Luke 2:37; Acts 24:14; 
26:7; 27:23). 

^ Robert L. Brawley, Luke-Acts and the Jews: Conflict, Apology, and Conciliation 
(SBL 33; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987), 118-32. 

4 S. van den Eynde, “Children of the Promise: On the ów0ftkn-promise to Abra- 
ham in Luke 1,72 and Acts 3,25" in The Unity of Luke-Acts (ed. J. Verheyden; Leuven: 
Uitgeverij Peeters, 1999), 475-6, argues that Luke adapts promises to Abraham and 
creates a line of promise and fulfillment from Abraham to the time of Moses and the 
exodus. 
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to Aaron, “Make gods for us who will go before us; for this Moses who 
led us out from the land of Egypt, we do not know what has happened 
to him.” In those days they made a calf, offered up a sacrifice to the 
idol, and rejoiced in the works of their hands. But God turned away and 
handed them over to worship the host of heaven, as it is written in the 
book of the prophets: “Did you offer to me slain victims and sacrifices 
forty years in the wilderness, O house of Israel? You took up the taber- 
nacle of Moloch, and the star of [your] god Rephan, the images that you 
made to worship; so I will remove you beyond Babylon.” 

(Acts 7:39-43) 


Rather than securing the fulfillment of the Abrahamic promise by wor- 
shipping God in the land (Acts 7:6-7; cf. Gen 15:13-14), the children 
of Israel resisted Moses and fell into perverted worship. As a result of 
their idolatry, God turned away from them and “handed them over to 
worship the host of heaven” (Acts 7:42). Stephen then attributes the 
Babylonian exile to the false worship of Israel (Acts 7:43), a conclusion 
that further links their idolatry with a failure to receive the promise 
that the offspring of Abraham would inherit the land.” According to 
the speech of Stephen, then, disobedience and idolatry prevent the 
children of Israel from receiving the promises made to Abraham and 
his descendants.” 

As noted in Chapter Four, Luke has Stephen describe Abraham as 
“our ancestor” (Acts 7:2), and other patriarchs and ancient Israelite 
leaders as “our ancestors” (Acts 7:11, 12, 15, 19, 38, 39, 44, 45 [2x]) to 
express his solidarity with other Jews; all were physical descendants of 
Abraham and potential recipients of Abrahamic promises.“* Neverthe- 
less, by changing “our ancestors” to “your ancestors” in Acts 7:51-53, 
Stephen identifies his audience, but not himself or his group, with a 


? Although the next section of the speech (Acts 7:44-50) does not explicitly link 
the worship of God to promises made to Abraham, Dahl, “Story of Abraham,” 74-5, 
argues that the account of David's request to build a dwelling place for God (Acts 
7:46) should be interpreted as a request for the fulfillment of God's promise to Abra- 
ham. G. Stanton, "Stephen in Lucan Perspective," in Studia Biblica III Papers on Paul 
and Other New Testament Authors. Sixth International Congress on Biblical Studies. 
Oxford, 3-7 April 1978 (JSNTSup 3; ed., E. A. Livingstone; Sheffield: JSOT, 1981), 355, 
suggests that Acts 7:44-50 provides another example of how Israel failed to worship 
God and therefore failed to become recipients of the promises made to Abraham. 

2 Stanton, “Stephen,” 351-2; cf. Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:89-90. 

44 Luke also has other characters in the narrative refer to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and their descendants as *our ancestors" (Luke 1:55, 72; Acts 3:13; 5:30; 13:17; 22:14; 
26:6), and has Stephen use “our fathers" to refer to the patriarchs (Acts 7:11, 12, 15, 
32), to the exodus generation (Acts 7:19, 38, 39, 44), or to Israelites of a later period 
(Acts 7:45). 
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particular segment of the physical descendants of Abraham: namely, 
those idolatrous Jews who resisted Moses. Even as their forefathers 
committed idolatry, resisted Moses, and killed the prophets, so the 
opponents of the Christ-believing community follow in their footsteps 
by rejecting and killing Jesus, the “Righteous One” (Acts 7:52). The 
accusation implies that these opponents, like their ancestors, “disin- 
herit themselves from God's promises to the offspring of Abraham."^ 
By having Stephen also describe this group as “uncircumcised in heart 
and ears” (Acts 7:51), Luke implies that, although they were circumcised 
in the physical sense, they stood outside the covenant of circumcision 
given to Abraham (Acts 7:8). The speech of Stephen thus distinguishes 
between different types of physical descendants of Abraham and con- 
cludes that Jews who do not obey the prophets, Moses, and Jesus, do 
not qualify to become recipients of the Abrahamic promises.” 


5.3.1.2. The Descendants of Abraham and the Inclusion of Non-Jews 
Luke describes how non-Jews would participate in the blessings prom- 
ised to Abraham in only one passage: 


buelg ote oi viol t&v npogntóv xoi tfjg ÓwxOrkng Tfjg O1&0exo 6 Osóc 
TPOG TODS TATEPAS ouv A£yov npóc ABpacu, Koi év tô onéppatt oov 
[évlevAoynOjoovtat t&co ai notpiod tfi; yis. outv TPAtov &vaoTHOAC 
6 Oszóg tov natda adtod ånéoteihev adtov edAoyodvta bya év TO 
ONOGTPEGEW EKAOTOV ATO TOV TOVNPIOV DLOV. 


You are the descendants of the prophets and of the covenant that God 
made with your ancestors, saying to Abraham, “And in your offspring 
all the families of the earth shall be blessed” (Gen 12:3; 22:18). For you 
first God raised up his servant and sent him to bless you by turning each 
one from your wicked ways. 

(Acts 3:25-26) 


^ Dahl, *Story of Abraham," 77. 

4 Some commentators regard the speech of Stephen as an attack against Judaism 
that paves the way for the mission to non-Jews and the separation of Christianity from 
Judaism. See, e.g., I. Howard Marshall, The Acts of the Apostles: An Introduction and 
Commentary (TNTC; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), 132; Haenchen, Acts, 287-9; 
A. F. Loisy, Les Actes des apótres (Paris: Emile Nourry, 1920), 318-20; O'Neill, Theol- 
ogy of Acts, 75-9; Dibelius, Studies, 168-9; Tyson, Marcion, 57. Some also regard the 
speech as a reflection of the sentiments of the non-Jewish Christ-believing commu- 
nity that identified with Stephen and saw itself as the heirs of the promises made to 
Abraham, rather than Jews. The speech itself, however, distinguishes between differing 
types of physical descendants of Abraham, rather than between Jews and non-Jews. 
Although it may have been redacted or composed much later, the passage recounts 
an inner-Jewish struggle and presents Jewish Christ-believers as the recipients of the 
fulfillment of Abrahamic promises. 
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The reference to “all the families of the earth” in Acts 3:25 suggests 
that Luke here wishes to indicate that God would fulfill his promises 
to Abraham by bringing blessing to non-Jews.” What remains less 
than certain, however, is the referent of tô onéppati oov, the offspring 
through whom this blessing would come. 

In Acts 3:26, we read that God raised up Jesus to bless Jews by turn- 
ing them from their wicked ways. By having Peter state in Acts 3:26 
that Jesus would bless (ebAoyobvta) the Jewish people, Luke creates a 
link between this action of Jesus and the promise to Abraham that all 
peoples would be blessed ([£v]euAoyn8fjcovtou) “in your descendants" 
(£v tô onéppatt cov). This may suggest that Luke wishes to por- 
tray Jesus as the chosen seed (onépua), or offspring, through whom 
the Abrahamic promises would be fulfilled for both Jews and non- 
Jews.? Alternatively, since in Acts 3:25a the Lukan Peter refers to his 
Jewish audience as the *descendants (oi viot)...of the covenant that 
God made...to Abraham,” it is possible that the phrase tô onépuoti 
cov in Acts 3:25b refers to Jews who repent and believe in Jesus. As 
the offspring of Abraham, they become a blessing to all peoples (Gen 
22:18; cf. Gen 12:3; 26:4). Furthermore, the statement in Acts 3:26 that 
God sent Jesus to Jews first suggests that, even though Jesus initially 
fulfils the promises made regarding the offspring of Abraham, Jews 
who believe in Jesus also have a special role as participants in the 


" Although scholars provide differing interpretations of Luke's understanding of 
the role of Jews in the fulfillment of Abrahamic promises in Acts 3:25-26, there is wide 
agreement that Acts 3:25b foreshadows the inclusion of non-Jews. See, e.g., Wilckens, 
Die Missionreden, 43; Nils A. Dahl, “ʻA People for His Name," NTS 4 (1957-58): 
327; Jervell, Luke and the People of God, 58-61; Wilson, Gentile Mission, 219-22; J. A. 
Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles (New York: Doubleday, 1998), 291. 

^ The source of the citation in Acts 3:25b is not entirely clear. The reference to the 
seed of Abraham (tô onépuatí cov) occurs in LXX Gen 22:18 (évevAoynOjoovtar év 
16) onéppatt cov névta tà vn cfi ys) whereas LXX Gen 12:3 refers to Abraham 
but not his seed (évevAoynOfjoovtoa év coi nãoar ai PvAGI tis yis). The word order of 
the citation, however, seems to follow LXX Gen 12:3 more closely. Barrett, Acts, 1:212, 
regards the citation in Acts 3:25b as a conflation of LXX Gen 12:3 and 22:18; cf. Bruce, 
Acts, 146. Luke Timothy Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles (SP 5; Collegeville, Liturgi- 
cal Press, 1992), 70, suggests that the citation in Acts 3:25b is most similar to LXX 
Gen 22:18 but notes that it also resembles LXX Gen 12:3; 18:18; 22:18; 26:4. Darrell 
L. Bock, Proclamation from Prophecy and Pattern: Lucan Old Testament Christology 
(JSNTSup 12; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1987), 195-6, suggests that Acts 3:25 relies on 
LXX Gen 22:18 because of the similarity in wording. 

* Hans Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 
30, argues that “seed” in Acts 3:25b does not refer to a collective but only to Christ; 
cf. Haenchen, Acts, 209; Bock, Proclamation, 196-7; Martin Rese, Alttestamentliche 
Motive in der Christologie des Lukas (SNT 1; Gerd Mohn: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 
1969), 74-5. 
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Abrahamic promises. As Fitzmyer observes, “the blessing...was to 
come to and through Abraham’s offspring...and then through them 
to all others." 

In Acts 3:26, Luke clearly explains that God sent Jesus to bless Israel, 
an assertion that identifies him with the offspring of Abraham and the 
fulfillment of Abrahamic promises. Since Luke portrays both Jesus and 
repentant Jews as descendants of Abraham in this context, however, 
it seems that he does not wish to restrict «à onéppati cov to only 
one referent but to indicate that both Jesus and repentant Jews have 
a part in receiving and participating in the promises made to Abra- 
ham regarding his descendants?! Within this explanation, moreover, 
non-Jews do not become recipients of the blessings promised for the 
descendants of Abraham. Rather, they receive the blessing that Christ 
and Christ-believing Jews mediate to all peoples in their role as the 
offspring of Abraham (Gen 12:3; 22:18).? 


5.3.2 Abrahamic Promises in the Writings of Justin 


Like Luke, Justin warns that the status of Jews as physical descendants 
of Abraham does not guarantee that they will become recipients of 
Abrahamic promises. In some cases, he describes a division between 
faithful and unfaithful Jews in a manner that parallels the thought of 
Luke. Yet, unlike Luke, Justin frequently draws a contrast between 
Jews and non-Jewish Christ-believers when describing the recipients 
of Abrahamic promises, and presents the latter as the true children of 
Abraham. 


5.3.2.1 Qualifications for the Descendants of Abraham 
In Dial. 44.1, Justin cautions Trypho not to rely on his Abrahamic 
pedigree: 


°° Fitzmyer, Acts, 292. Similarly, Dennis Hamm, “Acts 3:12-26: Peter's Speech 
and the Healing of the Man Born Lame," PRS 11 (1984): 214, argues that Abraha- 
mic promises are fulfilled first for Jews, who prove to be the true people of God by 
accepting the messiah, and then to non-Jews. See also Jervell, Luke and the People of 
God, 58-60. 

`l Jeffrey S. Siker, Disinheriting the Jews: Abraham in Early Christian Controversy 
(Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1991), 119-20, also suggests this view. 

? Tannehill, "Paul's Mission,” 87-8, argues that this passage shows that the narra- 
tor still regards the scriptural promises as promises for the Jewish people. 
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Koi «ét» eonatéte eavtods Dmovoodvtes ià tò eivor tod ABpacu 
KOTO OPK ONEPULA TAVTWS KANPOVOUNGEW và KATHYYEALEVA, TAP TOD 
Osoi Sià tod Xprotod SoOjcec8on &ya8d. Oddeic yàp oo08«v» éxeivov 
oddopud0ev Aoetv exer nA oi t yvoun EFopowwVévtes tH n(otet x00 
Apo. xoi exryvovtes TH uvotńpia rávta, Aéyo ðè Ott tic uèv EVTOAT] 
eig Üeooéfeixv Kai Sikaonpaciav Otetévokto, tic 68 évtoAT| xod npü&ug 
ópotoc eipnto T] eig LVOTHPLOV TOD XpiotoU «Tj» Stà TO ckÀAnpokópótov 
TOD Aao DLaV.... Set Extyvavat, SV fic 6500 Georg ouiv TOV &popruv 
yeviyoetat Kai éAnic tfjg xAnpovoutac TOV xocmyyeAuévov &yaðóv: čotı 
©’ oux GAAN T] at, iva toO tov TOV Xpiotóv éntyvóvtec kal AOVOGMEVOL 
16 onép &qéceoc &uaptiâv 61x 'Hootou knpuyO£v Aovtpov åvauapthtoç 
Aoindv Chonte. 


And you <still> deceive yourselves when you suppose that, because you 
are offspring of Abraham according to the flesh, you will certainly inherit 
the good things proclaimed to be given from God through Christ. For 
no one can by any means receive them except those who, in mind, have 
been conformed to the faith of Abraham, and who recognize all the mys- 
teries (of the Jewish scriptures). For I say that some precepts have been 
ordered for the worship of God and the practice of virtue, and similarly 
some commandments and customs were spoken either with reference 
to the mystery of Christ <or> on account of the stubbornness of your 
people.... It is necessary to know the way by which forgiveness of sins 
and a hope of the inheritance of good things that have been proclaimed 
will be yours. There is no other way but this: that you know this Christ 
and are washed in the fountain (i.e., of baptism) for the forgiveness of 
sins, as has been announced by Isaiah, and henceforth live without sin. 
(Dial. 44.1-2, 4) 


He indicates that physical Jews need to meet certain criteria to become 
beneficiaries of their legacy: they must possess the same faith as Abra- 
ham, recognize all the mysteries of the Jewish scriptures,? and receive 
cleansing through Christian baptism. Although these particular quali- 
fications differ from those described in Luke-Acts, Justin similarly 
asserts in this context that a physical genealogical connection to Abra- 
ham would not ensure participation in the blessings promised to his 
descendants. 


*? In this context, approval of “all the mysteries" refers to the recognition and 
acceptance of the mysterious manner in which some of the commandments of scrip- 
ture were arranged to contain coded truths about "the mystery of Christ" (Dial. 44.2; 
cf. 125.3-5). For further discussion of this passage, see Theodore Stylianopoulos, Justin 
Martyr and the Mosaic Law (SBLDS 20; Missoula: Scholars Press, 1975), 53-63; Skar- 
saune, Proof from Prophecy, 323-4. 
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Again, in his portrayal of the eschatological feast, Justin highlights 
the necessity of repentance in a manner that corresponds to the 
emphasis in Luke. In Dial. 76.3-5, Justin appears to follow a source 
that most closely resembles Matt 8:11-12,** but he contextualizes his 
presentation of this material in order to draw attention to the plight of 
the wicked and their need for repentance. For example, he prefaces his 
description of the eschatological feast by contrasting those who please 
the Father with those who withdraw from his will: 


e iE ^ 

Koi 'Hooioag dé uey&Ang BouAfg &yyeAov adtov eindv, oUyi to0tov 
Ovnep edibagev &A8Ov OibÓokoXov adtov yeyevioðor npoerńpvooev; 
"A yàp uey&Ao éBeBodAevto ó nathp eig te nÓvtag tooG eoap£otoug 
yevouévoug at Kai yevnoopévovg &vOpmnovs, xoi tod ANOOTÁVTAG 
thc Bovis adtod Opotog &vðpõnrovs Tj GyyéAovs, ootog puóvoç 
anapaKkardntas edtdaEev, sinov: “HEovow ànó dvatoA@v koi 9vopóv, 
xoi GvaKAOnoovtar wet Apod. Kai "Ioa Kat "Too év th Baoeig 
TOV Odpavav: oi SE vioi tis Paciretag éxBAnOfcovtot eig tò oxótoc TO 
&5otepov. Kat- HoAAoi épodot uor ti Nuépa &ketvr: Kópie, kópie, od 
TÔ cQ òvóuatı éocyouev Kai éniouev kai TPOEONTEvoapev Kai SaIpLdVLE 
P: A RUN Ma MENGE NM: Ud MES 
&GeDéAouev; Koi pô ovt0ig: Avaympette cn’ uod. Koi év Ador 
Aóyotc, oig KatadiKcCew tods &va&touc ut cOCecBar pée, Eon épeiv: 
"Ynáyete eic 10 OKOTOG TO EGOTEPOV, 0 TTOLLAOEV ó TATHP TO Latava Kat 
tois KyyéAo1g AdDTOD. 


And, when he called him an angel of great counsel, did Isaiah not pre- 
dict that he (i.e., Christ) would become a teacher of these things which 
he taught when he came? For he alone taught openly what great things 
the Father had intended for all those who were and would be pleasing 
to him, and for those who withdrew from his will, humans and angels 
alike, saying, ^Ihey shall come from east and west, and shall recline at 
table with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of the heavens; 
but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer darkness" 
(cf. Matt 8:11-12). And *Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
did we not eat and drink and prophesy and cast out demons in your 
name? And I will say to them: "Depart from me'" (cf. Matt 7:22-23; 
Luke 13:26). And, in other words, with which he condemns those who 
are not worthy to be saved, he said: "Depart into outer darkness, which 
the Father prepared for Satan and his angels" (cf. Matt 25:41). 

(Dial. 76.3-5) 


4 The descriptions of the eschatological feast in Dial. 76.4, 120.5-6, and 140.4 are 
almost identical to each other, with a few minor variations, and clearly rely on Matt 
8:11-12 or a source that closely parallels it. For further discussion see A. J. Bellinzoni, 
The Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of Justin Martyr (NovTSup 17; Netherlands: E. J. 
Brill, 1967), 28-30. 
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Through the addition of two other Matthean sayings, Justin empha- 
sizes the rejection of the wicked; those who are not worthy to be saved 
will experience exclusion." Thus, although Justin relies primarily upon 
Matthean material, his presentation of the eschatological feast high- 
lights the rejection of the wicked in a manner that corresponds to 
Luke 13:22-30.°° 

In still another passage, Dial. 120.5-6, Justin refers to the end-time 
feast in the course of describing a division between wicked and righ- 
teous Jews. Prior to referring to the eschatological feast, Justin explains 
that the martyrdom of Isaiah, by being sawn in half, served as a sym- 
bolic representation of a division of the Jewish nation: 


tà nepi tov Ocvoxov ‘Hoatov, Sv mpiovi Evriv@ éxpioate, vothpiov 
«Ov» «oi aÙTÒ Tod Xptotod, tod tépvetv oiv 10 yévoc xf MEAAOVTOG, 
Koi TOS èv &Gtoug oov totg GYLOIg NATPIPYAISG koi TPO@HTAIC THIS 
aiovtou Paciretac katao [uéAXovtoc], totg dé Ext THY KATASIKNV TOD 
&o£oxov nvpds ov totg ópototg dneWéor Kai KpetaBétoIg Gnd TéVTOV 
t&v eOvav néuye Sn Onoavtoc. “HEovor yap, einev, ànó Svouav xoi 
AVATOAOY, xoi å&vakMIńcovta Ueto ABpadkp Kai ToakK Kai Too èv 
TH Paoreta t&v obpavOv: oi 68 vioù Tig Paotretag éxBAnOfnoovtoa eic 
10 OKOTOS TO ELMTEPOV. 


The things concerning the death of Isaiah, whom you sawed in half with 
a wooden saw, are also a mystery of Christ, who is going to cut your 
race in two, and [is going] to esteem, on the one hand, those who are 
worthy of the eternal kingdom with the holy patriarchs and prophets, 
but to send the rest, on the other hand, as he already said, to the con- 
demnation of unquenchable fire with those from all the nations who are 
likewise disobedient and unrepentant. He said: “For they will come from 
east and west, and recline at table with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in 
the kingdom of heaven; but the children of the kingdom will be cast out 
into outer darkness” (cf. Matt 8:11-12). 

(Dial. 120.5-6) 


In this context, Justin describes a division between worthy and unwor- 
thy Jews and consigns the disobedient and unrepentant to eternal pun- 
ishment. As in Dial. 76.3-5, this description parallels the account of 
the exclusion of wicked Jews in Luke 13. Yet, for Justin, the division 


5 Compare 1 Apol. 16.9-13 where Justin combines a similar set of sayings in order 
to stress the necessity of obedience. In this context, however, Justin does not clearly 
refer to the eschatological feast. 

5° Note also that the phrase éoóyouev Kai éxtowev appears to rely on a Lukan tradi- 
tion (Luke 13:26). 
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more clearly involves the nations as well; both Jews and non-Jews 
receive or are excluded from the future blessings associated with Abra- 
ham on the basis of their obedience and repentance.” 

Although Jeffrey Siker argues that Justin uses the portrait of an 
eschatological pilgrimage and feast to illustrate a contrast between non- 
Jewish Christ-believers and Jews,” this does not seem to be Justin's 
primary concern in his use of this image. Although Justin elsewhere 
typically draws a contrast between these two groups, and frequently 
describes the exclusion of the Jewish nation, the descriptions of an 
end-time feast in Dial. 76.3-5 and 120.5-6 serve as rare examples 
where Justin does not correlate a division between the obedient and 
disobedient with a distinction between Jews and non-Jews. Instead, 
he anticipates that Jews who repent and obey will qualify to receive 
Abrahamic blessings in the coming age. 


5.3.2.2. The Descendants of Abraham and the Inclusion of Non-Jews 

As Skarsaune and O'Neill have both noted, the speech of Stephen in 
Acts 7 expresses a view that resembles the description of Jews in the 
writings of Justin: the Lukan Stephen and Justin accuse Jews of resist- 


5 Although the phrase “many will come from east and west, north and south” in 
Luke 13:29 may foreshadow the inclusion of the nations, Luke does not make this 
explicit nor does he describe a division between righteous non-Jews and unrepentant 
Jews in this parable. 

58 In Dialogue 139-140, Justin prefaces yet another reference to the eschatologi- 
cal feast by asserting that the descendants of "Japheth" (symbolizing the Romans) 
would eventually take the promised land away from Jews as part of the fulfillment of 
Gen 9:24-27. In this context, he further warns that the children of Abraham who are 
"sinners, and faithless, and disobedient towards God" should not expect to receive 
an everlasting kingdom in the eschatological age. He maintains that although Dan- 
iel, Noah, and Jacob might pray for sons and daughters, their request would not be 
granted since all will receive reward and punishment for their own actions (Dial. 
140.3; cf. Ezek 14:20; 18:4-20; Deut 24:16). Subsequently, he describes the eschatologi- 
cal feast (Dial. 140.4; cf. Matt 8:11-12) and emphasizes the role of volition in deter- 
mining one's plight in the eschatological future: "Besides, I have already shown that 
they who were foreknown as future sinners, whether humans or angels, do become 
so, not through God's fault, but each through his own fault." Similarly, in Dialogue 
25-26, Justin warns that the physical descendants of Abraham should not assume that 
they will receive part of the “divine legacy" and an inheritance with the patriarchs if 
they do not repent. 

> Siker, Disinheriting the Jews, 182-3. Rodney Werline, "Ihe Transformation of 
Pauline Arguments in Justin Martyr's ‘Dialogue with Trypho’,” HTR 92 (1999): 86-7, 
also asserts that Justin uses Matt 8:11-12 as a source because it places Christ-believ- 
ers at the feast together with the patriarchs. Werline argues that Justin in this way 
attempts to present Christ-believers as the true descendants and heirs of Abraham in 
Dial. 120.6. 
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ing the prophets, killing the “Just One,”® and practicing idolatry.“ For 
both Luke and Justin, this behavior disqualifies Jews from receiving 
the promises designated for the descendants of Abraham. Despite 
their common conclusion, Justin develops this theme in a manner 
that differs from Acts 7 by drawing a contrast between Jews and non- 
Jewish Christ-believers, and asserting that the latter would receive the 
promises and heritage originally intended for the physical descendants 
of Abraham. 

In Dial. 92.1-5, for example, Justin argues that physical circumci- 
sion has no benefit since Abraham was justified because of his faith. 
This faith, Justin maintains, represents a “circumcision of the heart" 
that enables non-Jewish Christ-believers to become just and pleasing to 
God apart from physical circumcision.9 Subsequently, Justin contrasts 
this group with Jews and asserts that God allowed the latter to practice 
rituals, sacrifices, and temple worship in order to prevent them from 


© Note also the allusion to their murder of the "Just One" (6 ixoroc) in Dial. 
119.2, which parallels the accusation in Acts 7:52. See also Dial. 16.4, a text that asso- 
ciates the killing of Jesus, "the Just One," with persecution of the prophets before him 
and with persecution of Christ-believers after him (cf. Dial. 108.2). This resembles 
the description of the death of Jesus in Acts 7:51. Compare also Dial. 17.2; 133.1-2; 
136.3; 137.3. These latter passages cite LXX Isa 3:10 in reference to the persecution of 
6 Otkotoc. As O'Neill, Theology of Acts, 82-93, 142-3, notes, Luke and Justin both use 
the phrase 6 dixatog in similar ways; cf. Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 288-95; Acts 
3:14; 7:52; cf. 1 Apology 47-49; Dial. 16.4; 93.4; 108.2-3; 119.3; 133.2; 136.3. 

& Compare especially Dialogue 22 with Acts 7 and the citation of Isa 66:1-2 in 
both of these texts. Both Dial. 22.3-4 and Acts 7:42-43 also cite from Amos 5:25-26 
(cf. 1 Apol. 37.3-8). Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 124, 314-5, maintains that the 
differences between the forms of these citations suggests that Justin uses a written 
source that was different from Acts. Nevertheless, he suggests that the polemical use 
of Isa 66:1-2 in Acts 7:49-50 may lie behind the testimony source that Justin used. He 
rightly notes, however, that Justin's description of temple worship as a practice that 
was permitted to prevent the idolatry of Jews (see, e.g., Dial. 18.5; 19.5-6; 20.4; 22.1-3, 
11; 43.1; 67.8; 73.6; 102.6; 131.4; 132.2; 133.1; 136.3) differs from positive sentiments 
expressed toward the temple and the Mosaic law in Luke-Acts (see, e.g., Luke 1:59; 
2:21; Acts 7:8; 16:3; 21:21-26). By contrast, Marcel Simon, Verus Israel: A Study of 
the Relations between Christians and Jews in the Roman Empire, 135-425 (New York: 
OUP, 1986), 86, argues that the speech of Stephen already contained the sentiments 
of Justin, including the idea that God only tolerated cultic worship and allowed it as 
a concession to prevent idolatry. 

$ Justin often links the figure of Abraham with discussions about circumcision 
(Dial. 11.5; 16.2; 19.4; 23.3-4; 26.1; 27.5; 33.2; 43.1; 46.3-4; 47.1-4; 92.2-3; 113.6-7; 
114.3-4). For further discussion, see Siker, Disinheriting the Jews, 165-70. 

$ Elsewhere, Justin explains that “circumcision of the heart" represents the proper 
understanding and reception of the words of the apostles and Christ that free Christ- 
believers from idolatry (Dial. 113.6-7; 114.3-4; cf. Dial. 28.2-3). He also refers to a 
"spiritual circumcision" that Christ-believers receive through baptism (Dial. 43.2). 
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committing idolatry (Dial. 92.4). Justin even argues in this context 
that God permitted circumcision so that Jews could be marked off for 
punishment; that is, their circumcision served as a means of identify- 
ing them for expulsion from Jerusalem after the Bar Kokhba revolt 
(Dial. 92.2).° Thus, although both Luke and Justin link the idolatry 
of Jews with their failure to receive the inheritance promised to the 
descendants of Abraham, Justin goes further than Luke by expressing 
a sharper critique of Jews and Jewish practices,‘ presenting non-Jews 
as heirs to the legacy of Abraham, and characterizing the entire Jew- 
ish people as disobedient and therefore unfit to inherit the blessings 
of Abraham. 

Similarly, in Dial. 130.1-4, Justin interprets Deut 32:43—“Rejoice, 
O nations with his people"—as a description of how non-Jews receive 
the inheritance promised to the descendants of Abraham. Although 
Justin affirms that certain Jews will receive an inheritance—the patri- 
archs, prophets, and all “from that people” who are pleasing to God 
(Dial. 130.2)—he proceeds to argue that the dispersion at the tower of 
Babel and the subsequent election of Israel was nothing but a symbolic 
foreshadowing of the election of non-Jewish Christ-believers: 


Eneinetv 68 Dutv BodAouat [Kai] npóg tovto, à &vópec, Éonv, Kai GA Xov 
TWOS Adyous An’ AdTOV àv Macéwc Aóyov, ¿é àv [Kai] vofjoot 60vocOe 
Ott &voOev Lev návtacs tods &vOpónovc ó Besòs SiecKdpmioe KATH yévn 
Koi yAóooag: k r&vrov ðè TOV yevOv yévoc £xvtQ XAoov tò ouétepov, 


& According to Justin, God instituted circumcision and ritual law because of his 
foreknowledge of Israel's unbelief and disobedience (Dial. 12.3; 18.2; 21.1; 22.2; 43.1; 
44.2; 46.5; 67.8; 92.4). 

$ Justin maintains that the expulsion of Jews from their land in 135 cE occurred 
as punishment for sin and as the fulfillment of prophecy, and claims that God gave 
circumcision to Abraham because he knew that they would need to be marked off 
from other peoples in order to be punished by expulsion from Jerusalem (see, e.g., 
Dial. 16.2; 19.5; 25.5; 92.2; cf. 1 Apology 47-8). This forms part of his argument that 
Jews are by nature disobedient and therefore unfit to become heirs to the Abrahamic 
legacy (e.g. Dial. 92.3-5); cf. Annette Reed, “The Trickery of the Fallen Angels and 
the Demonic Mimesis of the Divine: Aetiology, Demonology, and Polemics in the 
Writings of Justin Martyr," JECS (2004): 155-6. 

& Although the speech of Stephen outlines the past idolatry of Israel (Acts 7:39- 
43) and indicates that "the Most High does not dwell in houses made with human 
hands" (7:48), these descriptions of Jews and their temple do not go beyond those 
found in the Jewish scriptures. For example, the recognition of the limitations of the 
temple also appears to be part of the perspective offered in the prayer of Solomon as 
recorded by the Deuteronomist in 1 Kgs 8:27: "But will God indeed dwell on earth? 
Even heaven and the highest heaven cannot contain you, much less this house that I 
have built" (cf. 2 Chron 6:18). 
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yévog &xpnotov Kai dress Kai äniotov «óv», <é>Ser€e vob Gnd TAVTOG 
yévoug aipovpévong neneio8o1r adt0d tH PovAf SÒ 100 Xprot0d, ov koi 
TaxmB kaeT xoi "opo vouée, tovtov xoà "loop Kai Iopona, ws 

[A 2 ^ 7 ^ > r r ” ^ ^ ^ 
xpoéqnv àv noAAotc, eivot Sei<v>. EoóopávOne yep, £Ovn, uevà tod Aoo0 
QavTOD ein@v, thv LEV óuoiav ADdTOIC &xovéuei KAmpovoutíav, xod thv 
òuoiav óvouaotoav Stdwow: ZÜvn è adtods xoi eogpowopévoug uetà 
TOD Aao adtod Afyov, eig överdos TO Ùuétepov qépei ÉÜvoc. "Ov yep 
Koi bues tpórov zapopytoote <adtOV> eióoAoAotpricavtec, OVTW Koi 
avtov<s, £ióoÀoAGtpac «n&Aocv- Óvtac, kotn&tooe yvàvoi thv BovATv 
aùto kai xAnpovonficoa thv kAnpovontav thv nap’ ADTOD. 


O men, I said, now I wish [also] to add to these for you, even certain other 
passages from the very words of Moses from which you are [also] able to 
understand that in the beginning God dispersed all humans according to 
races and languages. But from all these races he took for himself your 
race, a useless, disobedient, and faithless race. And he showed that those 
chosen from every race have obeyed his will through Christ, whom he 
calls Jacob, and names Israel, and these must be Jacob and Israel, as I 
have said before many times. For, when he says, “Rejoice, you nations, 
with his people” (Deut 32:43), he allots to them a similar inheritance and 
gives a similar name; but when he calls them nations and states that they 
rejoice with his people, he brings reproach to your nation. For just as 
you angered <him> by acts of idolatry, so he has deemed them, though 
they were «formerly» idolaters," worthy to know his will and to share 
in the inheritance that is from him. 

(Dial. 130.3-4) 


Justin here describes Jews as “a useless, disobedient, and faithless race” 
(Dial. 130.3) and asserts that God reproaches them because he was 
angered by their idolatry (Dial. 130.4). Conversely, he claims that 
non-Jewish Christ-believers have become the elect of God and conse- 
quently heirs of the legacy of “Israel” and “Jacob” on the basis of their 
obedience (Dial. 130.4). 

Dialogue 119 provides an especially vivid example of both the 
similarities and differences between the presentation of the recipients 


7 Although Thomas P. Halton, St. Justin Martyr: Dialogue with Trypho (ed. Michael 
Slusser; Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 2003), 197, translates the 
phrase eidmAoAdtpas óvvag as "though they are likewise idolaters," A. Cleveland Coxe, 
James Donaldson, and Alexander Roberts, eds., The Ante-Nicene Fathers: Translations 
of the Writings of the Fathers Down to A.D. 325 rev. (10 vols.; Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1989), 1:265, render it as “those who were idolaters." Noting that Justin else- 
where refers to the former idolatrous practices of Christ-believers (Dial. 30.3; 46.7; 
111.4), Miroslav Marcovich, ed. Iustini Martyris: Apologiae pro Christianis, Dialgous 
cum Tryphone (PTS 38; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2005), 295, suggests the addendum 
eidmA0AGtpAs <r> Óvtog. 
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of Abrahamic promises in the writings of Luke and Justin. In Dial. 
119.1-2, Justin reads Deut 32:16-23 as a denunciation of the idolatry 
of present-day Jews but interprets Zech 2:11 and Isa 62:12 as descrip- 
tions of Christ-believers, the new and holy people of God: 


Tlapmévvav pe én’ &AXotptoic, £v PoeAdyLaoW otv é&enixpovév ue: 
&Óvcav Sapoviots oi oo« O{Sao1.... Kai cide kópiog Kai éChAwos, Kai 
rapoacovOn ðv dpyhv viv adtod koi Bvyatépwv. Kai einev: Anootpéyo 
10 npóconÓv LOD AN’ KDTOV, Kai SeiEw ti Eotar adtois én’ £oxótov: STL 
yeved eSeotpaupevn &ottv, viol oic odK čoti riots £v aùtoîs.... Kai petà 
tò &vaipeBfivar tòv ikarov Exetvov ueis Aads Évepoc &veOóXopev, xoi 
éPAaothoapev ot&yveg kawo koi ev0areic, og čpacav oi RpOEAtar: 
Koi catagedfovtar Avn noAAG éri tov xópiov év éxetvy TH uépa «xoi 
EOOVTAL KVTO> eig Aaóv, koi koto.oknvóoovotv £v uéoo TG YG róonc. 
‘Huis è oo uóvov Aadc, HAAG xo Aadc Gy £opev, oc &Osi&oqrev 161: 
Kai ko. écovoiw adtov Aoóv Gyiov, AeAutpouévov DIO kopiov. 


They provoked me with strange gods; they angered me with their abomi- 
nations. They sacrificed to demons whom they knew not.... And the 
Lord saw, and was jealous, and was provoked because of the anger of his 
sons and daughters. And he said: "I will turn away my face from them, 
and I will show what their end shall be; for it is a perverse generation, 
children in whom there is no faith..." (Deut 32:16-23). And after that 
Just One was put to death, we blossomed forth as another people, and 
sprang up like new and thriving corn, as the prophets said: “And many 
nations shall flee for refuge to the Lord on that day «and shall be to 
him» for a people; and they shall dwell in the midst of the whole earth" 
(Zech 2:11). But we are not only a people, but we are a holy people, as we 
have already shown: “And they shall call them a holy people, redeemed 
by the Lord" (Isa 62:12). 

(Dial. 119.2-3) 


To some extent, this distinction between Christ-believers and Jews 
resembles the contrast between Christ-believing Jews and their oppo- 
nents (e.g., Cyrenians, Alexandrians, and the Sanhedrin) in Acts 7. 
Beyond distinguishing between faithful and idolatrous Jews, however, 
Justin asserts that non-Jews who believe in Jesus become the offspring 
of Abraham. In Dial. 119.4, Justin argues that, by promising Abraham 


$5 There are only a few minor variants and one omission in this citation of LXX 
Deut 32:16-23. Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 53, suggests that Rom 10:19 might 
have been Justin's guide for the citation. For further discussion, see also J. Smith Sib- 
inga, The Old Testament Text of Justin Martyr I: The Pentateuch (Leiden: Brill, 1963), 
99, 144-5; Pierre Prigent, Justin et L'Ancien Testament: L'argumentation scripturaire 
du traité de Justin contre toutes les hérésies comme source principale du Dialogue avec 
Tryphon et de la Premiére Apologie (Ebib; Paris: Lecoffre, 1964), 288. 
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that he would be the father of many nations (Gen 17:4), God did not 
refer to Arabs, Idumeans, and other peoples, but rather to a specific 
people who became his descendants: 


OvdKobdv «oo uóvov> odK EdKATAPPOVHTOS Suds &ouev ODdE DépBopov 
@dAov obdé nota Kapdv Ñ Ppvy@v čðvn, GAAG Kai fu&g é&eAéGoto 
6 Bed¢ xoi gugaviis éyevńðn xoig un éexep@tOBow adtbv.... Todto yep 
éco" éxeivo 10 Ovog, © n&Ao TH Apo 6 Oeóc onéoyeto Kai natépa 

A aE? A ; ; E XR S ; RAS 
TOAAOV EBVOv Üfoew énnyyeíAoto, odk AppéDov od8’ Aiyurtiov odd 
Idovuaiov Agyov: énei Kai louod|A peycAov nathp g0vo<v>c éyéveto 
xoi "Howd, «oi Aupavitdv éott võv nord nAfOoc. 


Wherefore, <not only> are we not a contemptible people, nor a barbar- 
ian tribe, nor as the Carian or Phyrgian nations, but God even chose 
us and appeared to those who did not ask for him.... For, this is that 
nation which God promised to Abraham long ago, and announced that 
he would establish him as a father of many nations, not saying (that he 
would be the father) of the Arabs or of the Egyptians or of the Idumeans, 
since Ishmael also became the father of a mighty nati<o>n and so did 
Esau, and there is now a great multitude of Ammonites. 

(Dial. 119.4) 


In his view, since Christ-believers hear and obey the voice of Christ, 
they represent the righteous nation promised to Abraham: 


Ti obv nÀ£ov évOd5e 6 Xpiotóc xop(Gexoa ca) ABpoduc; "Oct ià ffc Ópotoc 
KMioeoc ovii €KÓA.eo£V aùtóv, EiTOV &EeABeiv 6 ATÒ this yig £v 1 «et. Koi 
Tiu&c 68 ğnavtas Òr Exetvne tis povis £k&Aeoe, xoi ERA Bonev Hon xo 
Tig NoArtetas, ev f] ECOuev Kate tà KOWE TOV GAAOV tiG yis otkmtópov, 
KaKds COvtes: koi oov TH APpadu thy &ytov kAnpovotmoonev yi, eic 
TOV ATEPAVTOV aiva TV kànpovouiav Amwópevot, téxva tod ABpacku 
Sià thv dpotav moti vtec. “Ov yàp tpórov ékeivog TH povi tod Beod 
éniotevoe koi éAoyícÓn adt@ eig Oucoiocóvnv, tov adtOv tpónov xoi 
Nets vfi eov tod eop, tH Sid te xv &mootóAov TOD Xptotobd LodnBeton 
TOAW Koi TH Si TOV npoontàv knpoxeton T fitv, moteboavtes éypt 
100 anoBvnoKew TOOL Tolo év TO OOH ånetačóueða. Oporómotov oùv 
tı ÉÜvoc Kai Besoceßèç Kai Sixaov, EVOPAIVOV TOV TATEPA, DTLIGYVETTAL 
adt®, GAA’ ody DUGG, oic OdK £ott n(ott £v adto. 

Now what greater favor, then, did Christ bestow on Abraham? That 
by the same calling he called him with (his) voice, saying to leave the 
land in which he dwelt. And by that voice he has also called us all, and 
we have now abandoned the way of life in which we used live, practic- 
ing evil according to what is common to the other inhabitants of the 
earth. And we shall inherit the holy land together with Abraham, receiv- 
ing the inheritance for all eternity, since we are children of Abraham 
because of similar faith. For just as he believed the voice of God, and 
it was accounted to him as righteousness, so in the same manner we 
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believed the voice of God—that was spoken again through the apostles 
of Christ and that was proclaimed to us through the prophets—and have 
renounced all the things in the world even unto death. Therefore, he 
(God) promised to him (Abraham) a certain nation, one with like faith, 
God-fearing, righteous, and a delight to the Father; but it is not you, “in 
whom there is no faith” (Deut 32:20). 

(Dial. 119.5-6) 


For Justin, then, obedience and faith in the words of the prophets and 
the testimony of the apostles qualifies non-Jews to become heirs of the 
land and blessings that God promised to the descendants of Abraham 
(cf. Dial. 138.3; 139.5). In other words, to hear and obey Christ is to 
act in the same way that Abraham did and thereby become part of 
the chosen nation and legacy that God promised to him long ago 
(Dial. 119.4). 

In Dial. 119.5-6, the reasoning that Justin uses to present non-Jew- 
ish Christ-believers as descendants of Abraham resembles the argu- 
ments of Paul in Romans 4 and Galatians 3: non-Jews become heirs 
to the legacy of Abraham because they are blessed with and justified 
by the same faith as Abraham.” By also arguing that the repentance, 
piety, and obedience of Christ-believers commend them as descen- 
dants of Abraham, Justin adds an element to the Pauline description 
of justification by faith that resembles the emphasis in Luke-Acts (e.g., 
Luke 3:7-9; 13:22-30; Acts 7:2-53).” Justin thus follows a Pauline line 


® Similarly, in Dial. 11.5, Justin follows the logic of Paul by asserting that since 
Abraham was approved and blessed by God while he was still uncircumcised, non- 
Jews who have faith in Christ become his descendants (cf. Rom 4:13-25). Dial. 
11.5 (cf. Dial. 119.4) and Rom 4:17 both cite or allude to Gen 17:4. As Werline, 
"Pauline Arguments," 84-6, notes, however, Paul indicates that Jews and non-Jews 
both trace their lineage to Abraham whereas Justin asserts that non-Jewish Christ- 
believers replace Jews. Although Justin (Dial. 119.6) and Paul (Gal 3:8-9) appeal to 
Gen 15:6 and declare that non-Jewish Christ-believers obtain righteousness in the 
same manner as Abraham, Werline argues that Paul describes the justification of 
Abraham by faith to show that both Jew and non-Jew inherit the promises made to 
Abraham (Gal 3:28-29) whereas Justin uses this argument, together with prophetic 
texts, to claim that Christ-believers represent true Israel rather than Jews; cf. Craig D. 
Allert, Revelation, Truth, Canon and Interpretation: Studies in Justin Martyr's Dialogue 
with Trypho (V CSup 64; Leiden: Brill, 2002), 172-4. 

7 Certainly, Paul also describes the piety of Christ-believers, and their repentance 
from idolatry (see, especially, 1 Thess 1:9). Although Paul also highlights the central 
role of obedience in the lifestyle of Christ-believers (e.g., Romans 6-8; Galatians 5), 
for Justin, these attributes demonstrate that Christ-believers are the true children of 
Abraham. This differs from Paul's emphasis on faith as the qualifying characteristic 
of the descendants of Abraham. 
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of thought insofar as he argues that non-Jewish Christ-believers have 
become descendants and heirs of Abraham but follows a Lukan line 
of thought insofar as he presents repentance and obedience as central 
qualities of the children of Abraham (Dial. 119.6; cf. 11.5)."! 


Summary 

Both Luke and Justin portray repentance and obedience as distinguish- 
ing marks of Jews who receive the blessings and heritage promised to 
the seed of Abraham. This perspective resembles that of a number 
of early Jewish interpreters who differentiate between their groups 
and other Jews on the basis of their repentance and covenant fidelity, 
as well as their interpretation of the Jewish scriptures. Nevertheless, 
whereas Luke describes a division between repentant and unrepentant 
Jews, and defines only the former group as the true children of Abra- 
ham, Justin more typically presents non-Jewish Christ-believers as the 
descendants of Abraham and rightful heirs of the promises originally 
made to Jews. 


5.4  ISAIANIC PROMISES 


5.4.1 Isaianic Promises in Luke-Acts 


As noted in Chapter Four, Luke depicts the scriptural interpretation 
and message of the Christ-believing community as the realization of 
the illumination of the nations that Isaiah foretells (e.g., Luke 2:30-32; 
3:4-6; 4:16-31; 24:44-49; Acts 1:8; 13:46-47; 26:17-18, 23). In his devel- 
opment of this theme, moreover, Luke indicates that Jews and non- 
Jews become recipients of different aspects of Isaianic promises—those 
that relate to Israel and to the nations respectively. Besides presenting 
Jesus as the mediator of restoration for Israel and illumination for the 
nations, Luke presents the eleven, Paul, and Barnabas as servants of 
YHWH who announce salvation for Jews and non-Jews through their 
proclamation of the message of Jesus and his fulfillment of the Jew- 
ish scriptures (Luke 24:44-49; cf. Acts 1:8; Acts 13:46-47; 26:17-18, 


7 Likewise, in Dial. 11.4, Justin highlights the repentance and obedience of Christ- 
believers, and presents this transformation in their lifestyle as evidence that they have 
become the descendants and heirs of Abraham. Again, in Dial. 23.4-5, Justin affirms 
that Abraham was justified because of his faith, but further argues that the righteous- 
ness of Christ-believers is determined through “acts of piety and justice” (Dial. 23.5). 
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23). In this sense, both Jesus and leading Jewish Christ-believers par- 
ticipate in the fulfillment of Isaianic promises that refer to the servant 
of YHWH while Jews and non-Jews who embrace their message and 
scriptural interpretation become recipients of the restoration and illu- 
mination promised in passages such as Isa 42:6-7 and 49:6. 

Luke 2:25-32 serves as an example of how Luke assigns different 
aspects of the fulfillment of Isaianic promises to Jesus, Israel, and the 
nations. In this passage, Luke has Simeon identify Jesus as the source 
of salvation for all peoples but distinguish between Jews and non-Jews 
as beneficiaries of his intervention: 


Nõv &mxoAetg tov SodAdV cov, ó£onota, KATH TO PFA oov £v eiprivn: 
öt eióov oi ógO o. uot uov tò GUTHPLOV cov, 6 HIOtLAGUSG KATE npóocnov 
TNAVTOV TOV av, OHS eig &mokóXvowyiw eBvOv xoi 6d6Eav Aao0 cov 
"opo. 


Master, now you are dismissing your servant in peace, according to your 
word; for my eyes have seen your salvation, which you have prepared in 
the presence of all the peoples,” a light for revelation to the nations and 
for glory to your people Israel. 

(Luke 2:29-32) 


The translation above places the term “light” (@@c) in apposition to the 
phrase “your salvation" (tò owtnpiov cov) and interprets “for” (eig) 
as the governing preposition of both “revelation” (&noxéAvyi) and 
"glory" (80€av). This rendering characterizes the salvation of God as 
a type of enlightenment for both Israel and the nations.” Similarly, in 
Luke 3:6, Luke presents “the salvation” (tò omtypiov) brought about 
by Christ as a form of illumination that “all flesh” will see (Isa 40:3-5).” 


? George D. Kilpatrick, “Laos at Luke 2:31 and Acts 4:25, 27,” JTS 16 (1965): 127, 
argues that earlier commentators wrongly interpreted t@v Adv (Luke 2:31) as a 
reference to the nations. He notes that Luke may have intended to change tév é0vév, 
from Isa 52:10, to «àv Xov in order to apply this text to Jews. Others such as Bock, 
Luke, 1:243; Nolland, Luke, 1:120; Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:428, rightly point out that, in light 
of the subsequent references to Israel and the nations in Luke 2:32, n&ávtov tv Aav 
in Luke 2:31 probably refers to both Jews and non-Jews. 

7? So also Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:428; Bock, Luke, 1:244. Alternatively, "light" (@@c) 
and “glory” (665av) may both stand in apposition to “salvation” in which case Luke 
2:32 anticipates how Jews and non-Jews experience the coming salvation in distinc- 
tive ways: light for non-Jews and glory for Israel. So Plummer, Luke, 69; Schürmann, 
Lukasevangelium, 1:206; Bovon, Luke, 103. In either case, Luke 2:32 clearly indicates 
that both groups would participate in the coming salvation of God but also assumes 
that they will retain their distinct identity as Jews and non-Jews in this era. 

^ As Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 1:40, notes, the neuter form tò oœtńpıov appears 
only four times in the NT, three of which occur in Luke-Acts (Luke 2:32; 3:6; Acts 
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Although all peoples have an equal share in salvation, Luke 2:32 refers 
to Jews and non-Jews as distinct entities. To Israel, the coming salva- 
tion and light would be “for glory” whereas, to the nations, it would 
be “for revelation.”” 

Similarly, Luke indicates that Paul was commissioned as a witness 
and mediator of the illumination that Isaiah promised by having Paul 
explain that God sent him to open people’s eyes, and turn them from 
darkness to light (Acts 26:16-18; cf. Isa 42:6-7). In this description, 
the Lukan Paul differentiates between Jews and non-Jews by indicat- 
ing that he was rescued from but also sent to "the people" and "the 
nations" (&&a1pobuevic oe éx tod Aaod Kai éx t&v £Üvóv eic Os £y 
&nootéAAo o£, Acts 26:17). Likewise, when Luke has Paul describe 
Jesus as the mediator of this illumination, he distinguishes between 
Jews and non-Jews by explaining that Jesus proclaims light "both to 
our people and to the nations" (xà te Ao Kai totg £Oveow, Acts 26:23). 
Therefore, although Luke indicates that all people receive the salvation 
and illumination that Isaiah promises, he recognizes that they do so 
as Jews and non-Jews. This interpretation corresponds to the Isaianic 
promise that the servant of YHWH would effect God's salvation for 
Israel and the nations. 

Despite the effort of Luke to present Jews and non-Jews as legiti- 
mate heirs of Isaianic promises made to Israel and the nations, he 
also indicates that some Jews reject the deliverance that Jesus pro- 
vides for them (e.g., Luke 4:16-31; Acts 13:46-47). Since Luke also 
presents non-Jews as beneficiaries of the fulfillment of Isaianic prom- 
ises, it is possible that, in some instances, he envisages a transfer of 
scriptural promises from Jews to non-Jews. Because Luke 4:16-18 
and Acts 13:46-47 explicitly cite passages from Isaiah that foretell the 


28:28; Eph 2:3). Tannehill suggests that Isa 40:5 forms the scriptural basis for the 
occurrences of tò cotíjpiov in Luke-Acts; cf. Jacques Dupont, The Salvation of the 
Gentiles: Studies in the Acts of the Apostles (trans. John R. Keating; New York: Paulist, 
1979), 16; Marshall, Luke, 137; Schürmann, Lukasevangelium, 160; Fitzmyer, Luke, 
1:428; Nolland, Luke, 1:114; Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 40. Note, however, that Luke omits 
the phrase xoi óo8fjoexoa 7] 865a Kvptov from Isa 40:5a. Nolland, Luke, 1:144, suggests 
that this is because "glory" did not aptly describe the public ministry of Jesus; cf. 
Marshall, Luke, 137. Some scholars also argue that Luke includes the part of Isa 40:5 
that contains the reference to "all flesh" since this is in keeping with his interest in 
demonstrating the universality of God's salvation. See, e.g., Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:461; 
Marshall, Luke, 137; Schüremann, Lukasevangelium, 1:160-1. 

75 As Bovon, Luke, 103, notes, "the usual separation between Israel and the Gentiles 
is respected" in Luke 2:32. 
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restoration of Israel in contexts where Jews also reject the message 
of Christ and Christ-believers, they serve as important test cases for 
exploring this possibility. 

In Luke 4:16-21, the Lukan Jesus announces that he will effect a 
liberation for the people of God that Isaiah foretold (Isa 61:1-2; cf. 
Isa 58:6):7° 


Koi 8ABev eic NoCapé. o0 ñv teÜpouiuévoc, xoi eion Bev xotà TO 
ei@Bdg ox év th Nuepa vv coffBáov eig thv ovvayoyhv xoi véo 
àvayvôvar. xol énedoOy ot BiBAtov 100 TPOHHTOV 'Hootou Kai 
avantvEac tò BiBAtov ebdpev tov tónov o9 TV yeypauuévov, IIvebpa Kvptov 
én’ uè ob eivexev Éypicév ue eboyyeAicoo0oi ntoyoic, umeotaAKéev 
ue, xnpoó&ot oiyuoJ toig GME kal TYOADIC &vóAewi, &mootetAot 
teðpavouévovs év qoe, xnpó&ot Eviavtov kopiov Ogktóv. koi TTVEAC 
tò BiBAtov &xoóobg tH onnpétn éxóOicev- xoi nóvtov oi 6QBaALOI év 
Th] ovvocyoyfi Nouv &xevtGovrec abt. TipGorto 68 A£yew npóc adtods Str 
Xüuepov nenAmpocou T] ypo«pr] AUT £v totg WoL ouv. 


And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up; and according 
to his custom, he entered the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood 
up to read. And the scroll of the prophet Isaiah was handed to him. And 
he unrolled the scroll, and found the place where it was written, "Ihe 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives, 
and recovery of sight to the blind, to set free those who are oppressed, 
to proclaim the favorable year of the Lord." And he rolled up the scroll, 
and gave it back to the attendant, and sat down; and the eyes of all in the 
synagogue were fixed upon him. And he began to say to them, "Today 
this Scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing." 

(Luke 4:16-21) 


The four infinitival phrases in his citation of Isa 61:1-2 (58:6) outline 
the activities that he will perform in this role: “to preach the gospel 
to the poor,” “to proclaim release to captives, and recovery of sight 


76 In this passage, Luke appears to identify Jesus as the same type of servant or mes- 
senger described in Isaiah 40-55. Commentators often note the similarities between 
Isaiah 61 and Isaiah 40-55. See, for example, W. A. M. Beuken, “Servant and Herald 
of Good Tidings: Isaiah 61 as an Interpretation of Isaiah 40-55,” in The Book of Isaiah 
= Le livre d'Isaie: Les oracles et leurs relectures unité et complexité de l'ouvrage (BETL 
81; ed., J. Vermeylen; Leuven: Peeters, 1989), 411-42; C. Westermann, Isaiah 40-66: 
A Commentary (OTL; trans. J. J. Scullion; London: SPCK, 1986), 365-7; R. N. Why- 
bray, Isaiah 40-66 (NCB; London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1975), 240. For further 
discussion of Luke’s use of Isaiah as a unified whole, see Mark L. Strauss, The Davidic 
Messiah in Luke-Acts: The Promise and Its Fulfillment in Lukan Christology (JSNTSup 
110; Sheffield: SAP, 1995), 226-49. 
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to the blind,” “to set free those who are oppressed,” and “to proclaim 
the favorable year of the Lord.” The added phrase “to set free those 
who are oppressed” from Isa 58:6 accentuates the element of release 
(osos) in his ministry.” This addition, together with the reference 
to “the favorable year of the Lord” (Luke 4:19), suggests that Luke also 
wishes to portray Jesus as the agent of an end-time Jubilee liberation 
(G@eoic).’”* By having Jesus present himself as the herald and agent of 
such a release, Luke highlights that Jesus both announces and effects 
the fulfillment of scriptural promises for Israel.” 

Initially, the people of Nazareth receive the declaration of Jesus 
favorably, and seem to expect that they will become the primary ben- 
eficiaries of his fulfillment of scriptural promises (Luke 4:22). The 
mood of the group soon changes, however, when Jesus explains that 
his ministry will not meet their expectations: 


Kal einev npóc adtodve, IIdvtmec épeité uor thv TapaBoAhy tabtyv: latpé, 
Bepdnevoov oeavtov: 600 ńkovocauev yevoueva eig THY Kagapvaodu 
NOinoov Kai wde £v TH ratpiðı oov. einev õé, Any Aéyo Div Sti oOdSeic 
Tpoontns Sextdg £otw év TH natpiðı adtod. én’ GAnVetac 68 Aéyw dur, 
NOAA xfipox fjcov év tais Hugpars "HAiov &v tô Iopańi, öte £xAetoOn 
6 oùpavòç éni Em tpia ko ufjvag ëE, og Eyeveto Altos uéyac &ri ni cov 


7 It appears as if Luke omitted the phrase i&coo0at tod ovvtetpuuiévoug ti 
xapóía from LXX Isa 61:1 and inserted the phrase dnootetAo1 teðpavouévovç év 
&éoet, which is almost identical to ànóoteAAe veÜporvouévovg év &péocer from LXX 
Isa 58:6. 

78 See also the use of this term in Leviticus 25 and 27. Luke probably connects 
the two Isaianic passages because of their common reference to &oeoic. For further 
discussion of this and other adaptations to LXX Isa 61:1-2, and textual variants, see 
Bock, Proclamation, 105-11; Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 72. For further discussion of the 
use of the Jubilee theme in Luke 4:16-21, the gospel of Luke, and Isa 61:1-2, see 
Robert B. Sloan, The Favorable Year of the Lord: A Study of Jubilary Theology in the 
Gospel of Luke (Austin: Schola, 1977); Green, Luke, 212-3; Paul Hertig, "Ihe Jubilee 
Mission of Jesus in the Gospel of Luke: Reversals of Fortunes," Missiology 26 (1998): 
177; Nolland, Luke, 1:197; Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 1:72. 

” Bock, Proclamation, 105-11, argues that Luke presents Jesus as the messiah- 
servant who fulfills messianic and prophetic roles by both proclaiming and effecting 
salvation; cf. Marshall, Luke, 178, who concludes that this passage presents Jesus as 
the eschatological prophet who should also be identified with the messiah and servant 
that Isaiah anticipates. Although E. Earle Ellis, The Gospel of Luke (London: Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, 1981), 98, argues that Luke 4:16-21 portrays Jesus as the servant of 
YHWH, Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:529, maintains that since Isaiah 61 does not form part of 
the Servant Songs, Jesus is better understood as an anointed prophet in this context. 
Strauss, Davidic Messiah, 226-49, argues convincingly that Luke's use of Isaiah as a 
unified source enables him to link the roles of Jesus as servant, messiah, and prophet- 
herald together. 
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THY yiv, Kai npóc oddepiav adtavV énéuoOn Hias ei uh eig Zóápento thc 
LiSwviag npóg yovaika xfipav. Kai TOAAOL Aenpoi Toav év tô "lopod]A 
èni EAtoatov tod npootitov, Kai oddeic adtav ékaðapioðn ei wh Nouv 
6 Xópoc. xoi énAfoO0ncov névtec vuo £v tH ovvaywyf c&Kcobovtes 
THOT. 


He said to them, “Surely you will quote to me this proverb, ‘Physician, 
heal yourself! Whatever we have heard was done at Capernaum, do here 
also in your hometown.” And he said, “Truly I tell you, no prophet is 
accepted in his hometown. But I say to you the truth, there were many 
widows in Israel in the days of Elijah, when the heaven was shut up 
three years and six months, when there was a great famine over all the 
land; and Elijah was sent to none of them except to a widow woman at 
Zarephath in Sidon. There were also many lepers in Israel in the time of 
the prophet Elisha, and none of them was cleansed except Naaman the 
Syrian.” When they heard these things, all in the synagogue were filled 
with rage. 

(Luke 4:23-28) 


A number of scholars suggest that this negative reaction represents 
the beginning of a pattern that continues throughout Luke-Acts and 
culminates in Acts 28: Jews reject Jesus and his declaration of how he 
fulfils the Jewish scriptures, and therefore themselves experience exclu- 
sion.® Closely related to this assertion is the conclusion that Luke has 
Jesus appeal to the Elijah-Elisha narratives to portray non-Jews, rather 
than Jews, as the primary beneficiaries of the fulfillment of scriptural 
promises that he announces (Luke 4:25-27).*! 


5° See, e.g., Plummer, Luke, 129; Conzelmann, Luke, 34-8, 114, 194; Haenchen, 
Acts, 101, 414, 417-8, 729-30; Schürmann, Lukasevangelium, 238; Gerhard Lohfink, 
Die Sammlung Israel: Eine Untersuchung zur lukanischen Ekklesiologie (Munich: Kósel, 
1975), 44-6; R. C. Tannehill, “The Mission of Jesus according to Luke IV 16-30,” in 
Jesus in Nazareth (BZNW 40; ed. E. Grásser; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1972), 59-63; Wilson, 
Gentile Mission, 40-1; Jack T. Sanders, The Jews in Luke-Acts (London: SCM, 1987), 
164-8; Maddox, Purpose, 2-6; Augustin George, “Israel dans œuvre de Luc” RB 75 
(1968): 481-525; Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:537; Nolland, Luke, 1:200; Joseph B. Tyson, “The 
Gentile Mission and the Authority of Scripture,” NTS 33 (1987): 619-31; Pao, Isaianic 
Exodus, 78-80. 

*' For example, J. A. Sanders, “From Isaiah 61 to Luke 4,” in Christianity, Judaism 
and Other Greco-Roman Cults (SJLA 12; ed. Jacob Neusner; Leiden: Brill, 1975), 98-9, 
has argued that Luke has Jesus refer to the maxim “Physician, heal yourself!" (Luke 
4:23) and to the Elijah and Elisha traditions (Luke 4:25-27) in order to challenge the 
assumption of his audience that the promises of Isa 61:1-2 (58:6) apply exclusively 
to them. Sanders argues that the “prophetic hermeneutic” of Jesus serves to counter 
an early Jewish hermeneutical axiom (found in the Qumran literature) that claimed 
scriptural blessings for its own group but damnation for outsiders. He maintains that 
Luke transforms this axiom so that it functions as a polemic against Judaism and an 
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Although the opposition of the Nazareth crowd in Luke 4:16-30 
appears to prefigure Jewish opposition to the message of Jesus in Acts, 
it is possible to argue that Luke does not use the Elijah-Elisha elements 
in the narrative to portray a transfer of Isaianic promises from Israel 
to non-Jews. Rather than describing how Isa 61:1-2 (58:6) would be 
fulfilled, Luke 4:24-27 illustrates the prophetic role of Jesus, both in 
his experience of rejection and in his ministry to outsiders.? From this 
perspective, Luke uses two different types of scriptural precedents to 
describe the ministry of Jesus. In Luke 4:16-21, he has Jesus appeal 
to texts that foretell the restoration of Israel (Isa 61:1-2; 58:6) and 
announce that he is fulfilling these scriptural promises for Jews in the 
“here and now" in Nazareth and the surrounding regions (Luke 4:21; 
cf. 4:14-15, 31-44). When Luke foreshadows the inclusion of non- 
Jews, however, he has Jesus describe himself as a prophet and refer 
to scriptural stories that recount the ministry of prophets of Israel to 
non-Jews (1 Kgs 17:17-24; 2 Kgs 5:1-14). 

The immediate narrative context exhibits a similar pattern and con- 
firms this interpretation of Luke 4:16-30 (Luke 4:31-7:22). In Luke 
7:22, Jesus responds to the inquiry of the disciples of John the Baptist 
regarding his identity (Luke 7:19a, 20) by stating the following: “Go 
and tell John what you have seen and heard: the blind receive their 
sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised, the poor have good news brought to them” (Luke 7:22b). 
Although this report originates from the double tradition,? it echoes 
terminology and themes from Luke 4:18-19.** The parallel passages 
in Luke 4:18-19 and 7:21-22 thus form an inclusio that marks off the 


«c 


affirmation of the elect status of non-Jews; cf. Jeffrey S. Siker, "'First to the Gentiles’: 
A Literary Analysis of Luke 4:16-30," JBL 111 (1992): 83-9. 

* Brawley, Luke-Acts and the Jews, 6-27, argues that this rejection of Jesus is lim- 
ited to the members of the hometown of Nazareth, and is intended by Luke to verify 
the identity of Jesus as a prophet; cf. Rebecca I. Denova, The Things Accomplished 
Among Us: Prophetic Tradition in the Structural Pattern of Luke-Acts (JSNTSup 14; 
Sheffield: SAP, 1997), 138-9, 149. Similarly, B. J. Koet, Five Studies on Interpretation of 
Scripture in Luke-Acts (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1989), 50-2, maintains that 
Luke appeals to Elijah and Elisha to “stimulate Israel to convert" (50) and receive the 
restoration that Jesus announced in Luke 4:16-21. 

8° Compare Matt 11:4-6. 

* Compare the wording of Luke 4:18-19 with Luke 7:21-22. Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:667, 
argues that the answer of Jesus in Luke 7:22 implies that he embodies the fulfillment of 
Isaianic promises. Similarly, Nolland, Luke, 1:330, maintains that Luke 7:22 presents 
the ministry of Jesus as a release that Isa 61:1-2; 58:6 describes. Ellis, Luke, 121, argues 
that Luke 7:22 clarifies the ministry of Jesus as messiah and servant of YHWH; cf. 
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initial events in the ministry of Jesus. Accordingly, the narrative 
material between Luke 4:16-30 and 7:21-22 provides the immediate 
context for recognizing how Luke portrays the realization of Isaianic 
promises. 

Throughout Luke 4-7, Jesus directs his ministry toward Jews by 
performing exorcisms (Luke 4:31-37, 40-41; 6:18-19), healing the sick 
(Luke 4:38-40; 5:12-26; 6:18-19), and announcing the good news of 
the kingdom (Luke 4:44; 6:20-49). In so doing, he fulfills the release 
for Israel that Isaiah foretells (Isa 61:1-2; 58:6). Luke clearly presents 
Jews as the beneficiaries of this deliverance by having Jesus begin his 
ministry in Galilee (Luke 4:14), proceed from Nazareth to another Jew- 
ish city, Capernaum, and subsequently declare that he must proclaim 
his message throughout the whole Jewish land (Luke 4:42-44).°° When 
Luke does recount the healing of the servant of a non-Jewish centu- 
rion in Luke 7:1-10, however, he casts Jesus in the role of Elisha and 
likens this event to the intervention of Elisha on behalf of Naaman, a 
non-Jew.*” Luke in this way presents Jesus as the source of salvation 
for all people who express faith in him,** but he does not equate this 
inclusiveness with a transfer of scriptural promises from Jews to non- 
Jews. Instead, he applies scriptural promises originally made to Israel 
to Jews (Isa 61:1-2; 58:6) but uses stories from the Jewish scriptures 
that depict the ministry of prophets to people outside of the borders 


Schürmann, Lukasevangelium, 412; Plummer, Luke, 203; Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 
1:79-81. 

** As David P. Moessner, “The Ironic Fulfillment of Israel's Glory,” in Eight Critical 
Perspectives, 44, correctly observes, Luke 4:18-20 and 7:22 illustrate how Jesus effects 
liberation for Israel: "Israel's consolation is indeed of Israel, by Israel, and for Israel." 

5$ Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 1:78, notes that the term 'lovóoto. in Luke 4:44 refers 
to the whole country of the Jews rather than to the more restricted territory of Judea. 
Luke also uses the term 'Iovóaío to refer more broadly to the land of the Jews in a 
number of other contexts (Luke 6:17; 7:17; 23:5; Acts 10:37); cf. Schürmann, Luka- 
sevangelium, 256; Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:557-8. 

8” The healing of the servant of the Roman centurion in Luke 7:1-10 resembles the 
healing of Naaman by Elisha (2 Kgs 5:1-14), and the raising of the son of the widow 
of Nain (Luke 7:11-17) resembles the story of Elijah and the widow in Sidon (1 Kgs 
17:17-24; cf. 2 Kgs 4). As Siker, "First to the Gentiles," 88, notes, the references to 
Elijah and Elisha in Luke 4:25-27 also correspond to these two episodes in Luke 7. 

38 Luke has Jesus describe the exemplary faith of the centurion, which seems to be 
part of the reason for the positive response of Jesus to him (Luke 7:9). 
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of Israel as models for portraying the ministry of Jesus to non-Jews 
(2 Kgs 5:1-14).” 

Descriptions of the inclusion of non-Jews and of the rejection of 
Jesus by Jews become more explicit in the book of Acts. As discussed 
in Chapter Four, in Acts 13, Jews become jealous of Paul and Barna- 
bas and so resist their preaching (Acts 13:44-45).? Consequently, 
Paul and Barnabas declare that they will turn to non-Jews, in fulfill- 
ment of Isa 49:6. Despite this description of a transfer of “the word of 
God” from Jews to non-Jews, Luke does not indicate for this reason 
that the scriptural promises originally intended for Jews were given 
to non-Jews. Instead, he casts Paul and Barnabas in the role of the 


* Luke later reiterates this perspective when he has Peter allude to Isa 61:1-2, 
the passage which was cited in Luke 4:16-21. The links between Luke 4:18-19 and 
Acts 10:36-38 have been well-established. The phrases tov Adyov [öv] &méoteUkev 
and evayyeACouevog eipf|vnv in Acts 10:36 correspond to the phrases d&néotaAKév 
ue and evayyeAtoac8ar ntwyois in Luke 4:18, and both passages draw upon Isa 61:1. 
The description of the anointing of Jesus in Acts 10:38 (£ypioev adtov ó eg nvevuatı 
ayia Kat óvvápeu recalls the phrase "the Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he 
has anointed me” (IIveduo Kuptov én’ gué od eivexev Éypioév ue) from Luke 4:18 
(cf. Luke 4:14), and the reference to his healing and deliverance ministry in Acts 10:38 
corresponds more generally to his activities in the Gospel of Luke. The connections 
between Luke 4 and Acts 10 strongly suggest that the latter passage alludes to the 
former. As such, the speech of Peter provides us with another window on Luke’s 
understanding of how the ministry of Jesus fulfilled Isa 61:1-2 on behalf of Jews. In 
Acts 10:36, Peter states explicitly that Jesus proclaimed his message to Israel: “You 
know the message he sent to the people of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ—he 
is Lord of all.” Although Peter clearly affirms the universal lordship of Jesus in this 
context, he pointedly indicates that God sent this message to Israel and alludes to his 
fulfillment of the promises of Isa 61:1-2 for the Jewish people (Acts 10:38). Further- 
more, when Luke has Peter describe the scriptural basis for the inclusion of Cornelius 
and his household, he does not indicate that the promises of Isa 61:1-2 apply to non- 
Jews. Instead, he explains how the Jewish scriptures foretell the forgiveness of sins for 
all peoples (Acts 10:43). For further discussion of the narrative links between Luke 
4 and Acts 10, see Rese, Alttestamentliche Motive, 117; Dupont, Salvation, 143, 152, 
156; Bock, Proclamation, 233; Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 1:140-1; Strauss, Davidic 
Messiah, 236-7. 

°° See the full citation of Acts 13:46-47 in Chapter Four. The explicit citation and 
interpretation of Isa 49:6 in Acts 13:46-47 has generated considerable discussion and 
scholars often rightly note that this passage plays a pivotal role in Luke's narrative. 
Some argue that Luke cites Isa 49:6 to justify the rejection of Jews and the inclusion 
of non-Jews (e.g., Haenchen, Acts, 101; Sanders, Jews in Luke-Acts, 53; Pao, Isaianic 
Exodus, 98-100). Others maintain that Luke cites and interprets Isa 49:6 to present the 
inclusion of non-Jews as the natural consequence of God's restoration of Israel (e.g., 
Jervell, Luke and the People of God, 41-61; David Moessner, “Paul in Acts: Preacher 
of Eschatological Repentance to Israel," NTS 34 [1988]: 102-3). For further discussion, 
see Chapter Four. 
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servant of YHWH, so that they participate in the part of this Isaianic 
promise that relates to Israel, but indicates that non-Jews receive “the 
word of God” on the scriptural basis that God had always planned to 
provide illumination for the nations through the servant of YHWH 
(Isa 49:6).?! 

Furthermore, in the sermon immediately prior to the announce- 
ment of Acts 13:46-47, Luke has Paul pointedly describe how Christ 
fulfilled scriptural promises made to Jews in numerous ways (Acts 
13:13-41). In the first place, the introduction to the sermon affirms 
the elect status of Israel and God's faithful care for this nation (Acts 
13:17). Second, Luke has Paul declare Jesus to be the Davidic mes- 
siah who, through his resurrection, fulfilled the scriptural promises 
made to the Jewish people (Acts 13:33b-41; cf. LXX Ps 2:7; Isa 55:3; 
Ps 16:10).? Third, in Acts 13:38, Paul indicates that his audience receives 
forgiveness in fulfillment of God's promise of salvation to Jews: “Let it 
be known to you (ùpîv) therefore, my brothers, that through this man 
forgiveness of sins is proclaimed to you (vutv).” Fourth, throughout 
his speech in Acts 13:16-41, Paul repeatedly declares how this fulfill- 
ment of the Jewish scriptures applies to Jews: 


Acts 13:23 
tovtov ó Üeóg dnd tod onépuotog Kat’ énoyyeAiov Hyayev tO "lopod 
ootfipa 'Incoóv 


From the offspring of this one (David) God has brought to Israel a Sav- 
ior, Jesus, according to the promise 


?' Some scholars attempt to argue that Luke presents Christ as the servant of 
YHWH in Acts 13:46-47. See, e.g., Pierre Grelot, “Note sur Actes, XIII, 47,” RB 88 
(1981): 368-72; J. Dupont, Nouvelles études sur les Actes des apótres (LD 118; Paris: 
Cerf, 1984), 345-9. The majority rightly conclude, however, that Acts 13:46-47 applies 
this role to Paul and Barnabas. See, e.g, Haenchen, Acts, 414; Jervell, Luke and the 
People of God, 41-61; Conzelmann, Acts, 106; Marshall, Acts, 230; Pao, Isaianic Exo- 
dus, 100-1. Because the Lukan Paul prefaces his citation of Isa 49:6 with "thus the 
Lord has commanded us," it is difficult to read the Isaiah passage as anything but a 
reference to the missionaries themselves. 

? "Ihe application of scriptural promises to the Jewish people is especially emphatic 
in Acts 13:34b where Paul cites LXX Isa 55:3b. Since LXX Isa 55:3b uses the plural 
pronoun bpiv to describe the recipients of Davidic promises— "I will give you 
(dptv) the holy promises made to David"—the citation has the effect of applying the 
fulfillment of this scriptural passage to the Jewish people as a whole rather than to a 
single Davidic heir. Darrell L. Bock, Acts (ECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007), 457, 
maintains that bpiv refers to Jews and proselytes to Judaism in this context; cf. Tan- 
nehill, Narrative Unity, 2:171. 
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Acts 13:26 
"Avópeg &ógAqot, viol yévoug ABpacp xoi oi év DUIV qoBobpuevot TOV 
Bedv,” nuiv?* 6 Adyos ts OwtNpias tabtns é&oneotóa. 


My brothers, descendants of the race of Abraham, and those who fear 
God among you, to us the message of this salvation has been sent 


Acts 13:32-33a 
xoi Teic Duds edayyeAlCoucBa thy npóg todo natépas énoyyeAiov 
yevouévnv, ótt taty 6 Ded éxnenAfpoxev toic TEKvoIc [&vtóv] nuiv^ 


^5 This phrase (cf. Acts 13:16—évdpeg lopamAttoa kai oi poBobpevor tov Bedv) may 
refer to both Jews and non-Jewish sympathizers, in which case Luke would be applying 
scriptural promises made to Jews to the latter group as well. Some commentators argue 
that Luke uses oi qoBoópuevou together with participle forms of oéßouon, as a technical 
or near-technical term that refers to non-Jewish sympathizers to Judaism. See, e.g., 
J. Andrew Overman, “The God-fearers: Some Neglected Features,” JSNT 32 (1988): 21; 
J. M. Lieu, “The Race of the God-fearers,” JTS 43 (1995): 483-4. Yet, as Kirsopp Lake, 
“Proselytes and God-fearers,” The Beginnings of Christianity: Part 1: The Acts of the 
Apostles (ed. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake; London: MacMillan, 1920-1933), 5:75- 
88 and Max Wilcox, “The God-Fearers in Acts: A Reconsideration,” JSNT 13 (1981): 
102-22, have argued, Luke uses the phrase oi goBobuevor to refer to pious Jews (Luke 
1:50) and pious non-Jews (Acts 10:1, 22, 35); they conclude that Luke did not use the 
term as a technical designation even though it could, in some contexts, refer to non- 
Jewish sympathizers to Judaism. In Acts 13:16, ot poBoúuevor may stand in apposition 
to 'IlopomAtvot and serve as an adjective of IopanAttat, especially since Paul appears to 
address the whole group as "brothers" (cf. Acts 13:26). Furthermore, the xai in Acts 
13:26 does not occur in two important manuscripts (P^ B). If the reading without 
kat is the original, the entire phrase oi év duiv poPovuevor tov Osóv could stand in 
apposition to viot yévovg ABpaóg and function as a description of the especially pious 
Jews in Paul's audience. Despite this possibility, a number of commentators suggest 
that the presence of the phrase év ouiv in Acts 13:26 suggests that oi poPobpevor refers 
to a group different from “the descendants of Abraham." See, e.g., Lake, “Proselytes,” 
5:86-87; Haenchen, Acts, 409; Barrett, Acts, 1:639. Barrett, Acts, 1:639, concludes that 
since Luke has Paul address the entire group in Acts 13:26 as "brothers," he must 
intend to portray oi £v opiv PoPobpevor as full proselytes to Judaism but suggests 
that if the kat represents a later addition, the phrase probably describes the physical 
descendants of Abraham. These observations lead me to conclude that Luke here 
uses oi oBodpevot to refer to Jews or to full proselytes to Judaism. Furthermore, 
the reading of oi qopobuevot in Acts 13:26 (cf. 13:16) as a reference to non-Jewish 
adherents to Judaism is problematic since Luke has Paul describe this sermon as an 
instance of speaking to Jews first; Acts 13:46 presents turning to non-Jews as a shift 
in the ministry of Paul and Barnabas. If the missionaries had been preaching to non- 
Jews already, announcing that they would proclaim their message to non-Jews would 
not represent a change. 

% Note the alternative readings in Acts 13:26b: tjv (P^ N A B D Y 33 81 614 
2344" jt* sin gyphmé cops me): Suiv (PC E 36 181 397 453 610 945 1175 1409 1678 1739 
1881 Byz [L P] Lect it?» © 9e © sie P. Ph rot v yg syrP^ cop? arm eth geo slav Chrysostom). 

°° There is only late support for ooxóàv niv (C? E 33 36 81 181 Byz pm) but stronger 
and earlier support for nudv (P NC* D pc). In either case, the emphasis rests upon 
God's fulfillment of promises for Jews. 
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And we bring you the good news that the promise which was made to 
the ancestors, this God has fulfilled for us, [their] children 


Acts 13:38 

YOotov otv Éoto DELIV, &võpes &SeA@ot, ötı O1X tovtov viv G@EoIG 
CUAPTIOV KATAYYEAAETAL 

Let it be known to you therefore, brothers, that through this man for- 
giveness of sins is proclaimed to you 


Luke therefore has Paul pointedly depict his Jewish audience as the 
heirs of the scriptural promises originally made to Jews even though 
the narrative will soon demonstrate that a number of Jews ultimately 
reject the fulfillment that God offers in Jesus. As Tannehill rightly 
affirms, Luke does not attempt to reduce the tension between his con- 
viction that God fulfilled his promises for Israel and the rejection of 
these promises.” He does not attempt to mitigate this apparent con- 
tradiction by redirecting the scriptural promises made to Jews to a new 
group of non-Jewish recipients. 

Numerous other scenes in Luke-Acts demonstrate a similar type 
of tension between the affirmation that God fulfilled the promises he 
made to Jews and the rejection of that salvation by some Jews. For 
example, in Luke 2:30-32, Simeon expresses the expectation that Israel 
will experience "glory" as part of the fulfillment of Isa 49:6 (cf. 42:6-7) 
but also anticipates the "falling and rising of many in Israel" (Luke 
2:34-35). Similarly, Luke 3:1-6 declares the fulfillment of a deliverance 
for Israel that Isa 40:3-5 foretells even as John the Baptist warns that 
not all Jews will become recipients of this salvation (Luke 3:7-8). Again, 
at the end of Acts, Paul indicates that he stands on trial because of his 
hope in the promises that Israel will attain (Acts 26:6-7) and states that 
he experiences imprisonment because of this hope (Acts 28:20). In this 
context, however, he also harshly rebukes Jews who reject his message 
and scriptural interpretation (Acts 28:25-28).? Thus, although Luke 
indicates that Jews who reject Jesus forfeit the benefits provided by 
his fulfillment of scriptural promises, he continues to assert that God's 
positive intentions for the Jewish people remain firm.” 


°° Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:164—75; cf. idem, "Paul's Mission,” 87-8. 

?' Other passages exhibit a similar tension without referring to Isaianic promises. 
For example, in Acts 2:22-23, Peter indicates that Jews killed Jesus but also empha- 
sizes that God raised Jesus who then sent the Spirit to Jews (cf. Acts 3:15-17, 25-26; 
5:30-32). 

?* Tannehill, Narrative Unity, 2:352-7. 
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5.4.2 Isaianic Promises in the Writings of Justin 


Although Justin, like Luke, frequently cites and interprets Isaianic pas- 
sages to demonstrate how Christ has fulfilled them by bringing light to 
the nations, he develops his interpretation of these promises in a direc- 
tion that Luke does not.” By presenting Christ as the new covenant 
and light of the nations, Justin argues that only those who believe his 
message practice proper covenant fidelity and so embody the iden- 
tity of "true Israel." In this way, Justin attempts to depict non-Jewish 
Christ-believers as the rightful heirs of the scriptural promises and 
legacy originally designated for Jews. 


Dialogue 10-12 

The interpretation of passages from Isaiah in the Dialogue is both 
shaped by and contributes to the wider debate in this text about what 
proper covenant fidelity entails." In Dial. 10.3, Justin introduces 
his interaction with Trypho by having him express his surprise that 
Christ-believers do not observe the ritual requirements of the Mosaic 
law. Trypho argues that such an oversight amounts to scorning the 
covenant and spurning the commands of God. Accordingly, he doubts 
that anyone who lives in this way truly knows God: "But you, scorning 
this covenant rashly...try to convince us that you know God, when 


” Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 348-53, suggests that Justin relies on two differ- 
ent strata of tradition when interpreting Isaianic promises—one that presents non- 
Jewish Christ-believers as true Israel (e.g., Dial. 123.8-9; 135.3) and another that held 
the view that non-Jewish Christ-believers form part of the people of God together with 
Christ-believing Jews (e.g., Dial. 121.4-123.2). As Skarsaune notes, however, Justin 
transforms his source material in Dial. 121.4-123.2 in an attempt to prove that Christ- 
believers are the true descendants of Jacob. Thus, even when Justin relies on traditions 
that do not attempt to prove that the church was true Israel, he harmonizes them with 
his own view that Christ-believers replace Jews as the true people of God. See also 
the interpretation of Isa 42:6-7 (49:6-7) in Barn. 14:5-8 and the assertion that Jesus 
made a covenant with Christ-believers that replaces the Mosaic covenant. This latter 
source, like Justin, indicates that non-Jews rather than Jews become recipients of the 
covenant inaugurated by Christ. 

' Although Justin provides a concentrated discussion of the Mosaic law and pres- 
ents Christ as the new covenant and law in Dialogue 10-47, he frequently returns to 
this theme throughout the Dialogue. Anette Rudolph, “Denn wir sind jenes Volk...”: 
Die neue Gottesverehrung in Justins Dialog mit dem Juden Tryphon in historisch-the- 
ologischer Sicht (Studien zur Alten Kirchengeschichte 15; Bonn: Borengásser, 1999), 
228, argues that Justin presents a new universal worship of God, which is carried out 
by all people who believe in Christ, as the religion that the Jewish scriptures always 
intended for humans to practice. This theme, she argues, runs throughout Dialogue 
12-108 and is summarized again at its conclusion. 
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you fail to do those things that every God-fearing person would do” 
(Dial. 10.4). These charges form the basis for Trypho’s approach to 
the Jewish scriptures; in his view, only those who observe the entire 
Mosaic code have a proper knowledge of God and his covenant. 

In response to the concern voiced by Trypho, Justin begins his 
scriptural interpretation in the Dialogue by attempting to demonstrate 
that Christ-believers have remained faithful to the covenant and Jew- 
ish scriptures even though they do not practice the rituals prescribed 
in the Mosaic law. To prove this, he asserts that Christ’s fulfillment of 
Isaianic and other scriptural promises nullifies the need to follow the 
Mosaic law as it was promulgated on Horeb: 


Novi 6& åvéyvov yap, © Tpóqov, öt Zoorto koi teAevtatog vóuoc koi 
Sakn koptotótn nocóv, tjv vóv Séov OvAcooew nrávtas &vOpadanove 
6601 Thc TOD Beo KAnpovopias &vtitoLodvtat. 'O yap év XopHp noXoic 
HON vóuoç xoi DUOV LOvav, 6 68 «koc» n&vtov &nAGc: VOUOS 68 KATH 
vóuou teÜelg tov npó adtod ~Enavoe, Kai Sialk ueténeita yevouévn 
iiv TpoTépav oios gotnoev. AiMvids TE NUTV vóuog xoà teAevtotoc 6 
Xpiotóg £668) Kai ù Stary moth, eð’ ñv od vóuoc od npóotoyuo, 
obk évtoÀf. "H od tadta obk &véyvoc & now 'Hootac; Axoboaté 
uov, KKOVGATE LOD, Aads uov, xci oi BaciAetg npóc ue EvotiCeoOe, St1 
vouos map’ guod éGeAeóoetoa Kai T| xpíoig pov eig pôç eOvav. 'EyyiGe 
TAXD T] Sika1ocdbvn Mov, koi éFeAedoetar TO GHTHPIOV uov, koi eig TOV 
Ppoxíové uov čðvn éAmiotor. Kai Sià Tepeuiov nepi tadtms abtiss thc 
kavis 610m oto qnotv: [dod ñuépar čpyovtor, A€yer xópioc, xoi 
SiaOhoopar cQ oiko Iopahà koi tô oiko lovða Siaðhknv kawńv, oox 
fjv õeðéunv toig notpóci otv év hugpa f) &xeAoóunv. tç xewóg 
otv éayayetv adtod<s êk yfjg Aiyontov. 


But now, for I have read, O Trypho, that there should be a final law 
and a covenant, more binding than all, which all humans must now 
Observe, as many as are laying claim to the inheritance of God. For the 
law (promulgated) at Horeb is already obsolete, and was yours only, but 
the «new» (law) is plainly for all. Now a law placed against a law brings 
to an end what was before it; so likewise does a covenant that was later 
make the former one stop. An everlasting and final law and a trust- 
worthy covenant (Isa 24:5; 55:3), Christ himself, has been given to us, 
after which there is no law, or precept, or commandment. Or have you 
not read these things which Isaiah said: "Listen to me, listen to me, my 
people; and you kings, pay attention to me because a law shall go forth 
from me, and my judgment as a light of nations. My justice draws near 


101 This also forms part of Justin's argument that Christ-believers worship the same 
God as Jews, an affirmation that probably represents a response to the claims of Mar- 
cion (cf. 1 Apol. 26.5-6; 58.1-2). 
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swiftly, and my salvation shall go forth, and in my arm the nations shall 
hope" (Isa 51:4-5)? And concerning this same new covenant, through 
Jeremiah he thus spoke: “Behold the days are coming, says the Lord, and 
I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house 
of Judah: not what I made with their fathers, on the day that I took their 
hand to bring them out from the land of Egypt" (Jer 31:31-32). 

(Dial. 11.2-3) 


Here Justin joins Jer 31:31-32 with Isa 51:4-5 in order to present 
Christ as both the light of the nations and as a new law and covenant. 
In so doing, he attempts to show that Christ has instituted a new order 
that replaces observance of the Mosaic code (Dial. 11.2) and to present 
this new means of covenant fidelity as the proper way to gain access to 
"the inheritance of God" (Dial. 11.2). 

In the discussion that follows, Justin aims to display the efficacy of 
this new order by outlining the pious behavior of non-Jewish Christ- 
believers: 


Ei obv 6 Oeóc StaOHKnv Kavi éexnpvEe uéAXovoav SratayOjoeo8ar xoi 
TADTHV eic PHS EOVOv, SpOpev 68 Kai nenetoueOo OX tod óvóuatos adto 
tod otavpabévtos Incod Xpiotod <d&vOpanove> dnd TOV cid@A@V Kai 
ths GAAS &biKtas mpocEABvtas TH DES Kai uéypı Üovétov Dropévovtas 
thy óuoAoyíov Kai evogBerav nowtoÜot, Kai ék tov Épyov Kai éx tfjg 
xapouoAovOobonc Svvdmews ovviévar nüct Svvatov Ott obtóc otv 6 
xoivóc vóuoç Kai ^j Kath talk xoi | mpocdoKia TOV Gnd néávtæv 
tov eOvOv &vopevdvtov và nopà tod Osod óyoOó. ‘lopanArtikdv yàp 
tò GANOwov, rvevuatiKdv, Kai Toó8o. yévog Kai Tokóp xoi Took koi 
ABpadcp, toO v &kpoBvotia ri th mioter paptopnVévtosg ono tod Oeo 
Kai ebrAoynPévtocg xoi nopóc noAAGv eOVOv xXnÜévtoc, hueTs &ouev, oi 
du todtov tod otavpw0évtog Xpiotod t Be mpooayVévtes, wo xoi 
TMPOKONTOVTOV Tutv TOV AdyOv &noderyOjoetat. 


102 See also the reference to and explanation of Christ as a “new covenant” in Dial. 
122.5. According to Rudolph, “Denn wir sind jenes Volk,” 254, the concept of true 
Israel begins in Dial. 11.3 and controls the concluding section of the Dialogue, espe- 
cially chapters 122-135. 

10 This description stands in direct contrast to the declaration of Trypho that obey- 
ing the Mosaic law represents the universal means of pleasing God. In Dial. 10.4, 
Trypho indicates that performing the Mosaic law is what all those who fear God do 
whereas, in Dial. 11.1-5, Justin indicates that all who wish to become the true people 
of God must embrace Christ as the new law and covenant. As Kimber Buell, New 
Race, 109-11, observes, “Justin positions Trypho as representing a ‘particular’ way 
of life, linked to his ancestors (Dial. 10.1; 11.1, 3), whereas Justin claims to offer a 
universal and eternal law for all humans (Dial. 11.2, 4)” (110). 
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If, therefore, God proclaimed a new covenant that was about to be estab- 
lished, and this as a light to nations (Isa 42:6; 49:6), we then see and have 
been persuaded that, through the name of him who was crucified, Jesus 
Christ, <people> have turned to God from idolatry and other unrigh- 
teousness, and have kept the confession even unto death and practiced 
piety. Now it is possible for all to understand from these deeds and the 
accompanying power that he is the new law and the new covenant and 
the expectation of those from all nations who wait for the good things 
from God. For we are the true spiritual Israel’ and race of Judah and 
Jacob and Isaac and Abraham who—while uncircumcised, was approved 
and blessed by God, and called the father of many nations because of 
faith—have been led to God through this crucified Christ, as shall be 
demonstrated as our discussion progresses. 

(Dial. 11.4-5) 


He explains that the exemplary faith and piety of Christ-believers both 
demonstrates the ability of Christ to function effectively as the new 
law and covenant and enables them to become “true spiritual Israel.” 1 
For Justin, then, not only has Christ become a light for the nations; he 
also provides non-Jews with the means of practicing covenant fidelity 
and therefore of becoming heirs to the heritage and promises that God 
originally gave to Jews (cf. Dial. 123.7-9; 135.3). 

Justin also indicates that the preaching of the apostles fulfills the 
intended function of the Mosaic law insofar as it leads people to turn 
from idolatry and sin to piety and worship of the true God (1 Apol. 
39.1-3; Dial. 109.1-110.3).!°° Moreover, he describes this proclamation 
and its results as a "second circumcision." For example, in Dialogue 24, 
he portrays Christ as the new law that has proceeded from Zion and as 
the mediator of a new circumcision: “Another covenant and another 
law have come out of Zion. As was proclaimed of old, Jesus Christ cir- 
cumcises with knives of stone all those who want it, in order that they 
may become a righteous nation, a people that keeps the faith, holds 


104 Justin here uses IloponAttikov, a term that may more literally be translated 
as "Israelitic" (cf. Dial. 135.3). See G. W. H. Lampe, ed., A Patristic Greek Lexicon 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1961), 678. 

"5 According to Kimber Buell, New Race, 98-115, Justin identifies Christ-believers 
as true Israel, in part, by redefining membership within this group in terms of belief 
and practice, and contrasting these beliefs and practices with circumcision and adher- 
ence to other aspects of Mosaic law. 

1% For citation and further discussion of these passages, see Chapter Four. 
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to the truth, and maintains peace" (Dial. 24.1-2)." Subsequently, in 
Dialogue 113-114, Justin explains that this second circumcision was 
administered through the preaching of the apostles: “But our circum- 
cision...circumcises us... by means of sharp stones, namely, by means 
of the words proclaimed by the apostles” (Dial. 114.4). By presenting 
the message of the apostles as a proclamation of a new law from Zion 
Justin shows their preaching and scriptural interpretation, and its pos- 
itive reception, to be the fulfillment of Isaianic promises. Beyond sim- 
ply receiving the illumination that Isaiah foretells, however, non-Jews 
who believe their message receive a second circumcision and thereby 
gain access to a form of covenant fidelity that replaces observance of 
the Mosaic law. 


Dialogue 121-123 

In the section of the Dialogue that Justin devotes to a description of 
the true people of God (109-40), he reiterates that Christ became the 
new covenant and law and so provides illumination for the nations 
(cf. Isa 49:6; 42:6-7)."? As in the beginning of his discussion with 
Trypho, Justin again states that the repentance, faith, and piety of 
Christ-believers represents the new way of being faithful to the Jewish 
scriptures and the God of Israel (Dial. 121.1-4; cf. Dial. 11.4; 12.1- 
3; 14.2-3)."? He characterizes Christ-believers as those “who obey 
the precepts of Christ" (Dial. 123.9) and argues that this obedience 


17 The phrases “as was proclaimed of old” and “knives of stone” allude to the sec- 
ond circumcision that Joshua administered before the Israelites entered the land of 
Canaan (Josh 5:2). 

108 Justin also contrasts the "true" or “second” circumcision of Christ-believers with 
physical circumcision (e.g., Dial. 28.3-5; 43.1-2; 92.2-4; 114.4; 137.1-2), and main- 
tains that the latter type was administered because of the hardness of the hearts of the 
Jewish people (Dial. 18.2-3; 27.2; 43.1; 45.3; 46.5, 7; 47.2; 61.4, 10; 114.4). 

' See further discussion of Dialogue 121-3 in Chapter Four. 

"0 As Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 360-3, notes, Justin presents Christ as the 
new law because, in his view, “he accomplishes the most important function of the 
Law...He turns men from idolatry and iniquity to worship of God and a pious life" 
(363). According to Skarsaune, Justin argues that the piety of Christ-believers finds 
expression in their refusal to practice idolatry (Dial. 18.2-3; 110.2-4) which, in Justin's 
view, stands in contrast to a Jewish hardness and proneness to idolatry (e.g., Dial. 
34.7-8; 46.6; 92.3-4; 93.1-4; 130.4; 131.2). Justin also presents the piety and repen- 
tance of Christ-believers as the observance of a new Sabbath and the circumcision of 
the heart as the replacement of observance of the ritual requirements of the Mosaic 
law (e.g., Dial. 12.3; 14.3; 18.2; 24.1-2; 26.1; 28.2-3; 43.1-2; 92.4; 113.1-114.5). 
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represents proper covenant fidelity." Whereas Trypho and other Jews 
purport to bring light to their proselytes through their interpretation 
of the Mosaic law, Justin concludes that they could not possibly pro- 
vide illumination for non-Jews because they fail to comprehend the 
true intent of the law (Dial. 123.2-3; cf. Isa 29:14). They neither teach 
nor embody covenant faithfulness because they do not recognize how 
Christ fulfilled the Jewish scriptures (Dial. 122.1-6; cf. Dial. 11.4-5; 
12.1-3). 

Finally, in Dialogue 123, Justin concludes his exposition of Isa 49:6 
and 42:6-7 by providing the natural corollary of his presentation of 
Christ as the new covenant and law: those who receive enlightenment 
through him become the true people of God. In this passage, he joins 
three citations—Jer 31:27, Isa 19:24-25, and Ezek 36:12—in order to 
argue that God has raised up another Israel in the place of Jews, who 
have misunderstood the will and covenant of God: 


Towopoóv: Enep, qnoi <kópioç>, t "lopon]A xoi tH 'Iovðg onépyo 
àvOpánov Kai onépua ktrnv&v. Koi ià 'Hootou nepi &AAov "opo 
oco qnoi: Tfj ñuépo &ketvn £otoa tpitog opor] év totg Acovptots Kai 
Aiyomiíotg, eb Aoynuévog év tH yf, tjv edAdynoe kópioc Xopoo0 Aéyov: 
EoXoynuévog čotar ó Ads pov ó év Aiyónto Kai 6 év Aocvptotc, Kat 
fj KANpovopia uou opa. EdAoyodvtog oov tod Oeod Kai "opo 
todtov tov Àaóv KAaACDVTOS xoi KANpovoLLiay adt0d DoGvtog eivou, 
THs od uetovostte Ent Te TH EOVTODS Gata, óc uóvor lopanA óvtec, 
xoi nì tQ Katapa%car tov edvAoynuévov tod Oeod Aoóv; Koi yàp Ste 
TOG thv TepovooAnu koi tàs népi otíjg ÉAeye yOpac, oUto THAI 
éneine: Kai yevviow éo' buc &vOpónouc, tòv Aaóv uov IopanA, Kai 
xAnpovoufjcouciv ou&c, Kai ÉoeoÜ0e adtoic eig kotéoyeciv: xol Od uh 
npooteOfite Évi àtekvolfvar dn’ adtOV. 


Therefore «the Lord» says: ^I will raise up for Israel and Judah a seed of 
humans and a seed of beasts" (Jer 31:27). And through Isaiah he speaks 
thus about another Israel: “In that day Israel shall be third among the 
Assyrians and Egyptians, blessed in the land that the Lord of Hosts shall 
bless, saying: “Blessed shall be my people who are in Egypt, and who 
are among the Assyrians, and my inheritance, Israel" (Isaiah 19:24-25). 
Therefore, since God blesses and calls this people Israel, and cries aloud 


?! Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 363, argues that these descriptions of the piety 
and obedience of Christ-believers demonstrate that Christ-believers keep all the 
requirements of the law except the ritual commandments. He notes that the terms 
evoéBera, OeooéBeu and their cognates are often used in Hellenistic Jewish writings 
(especially 4 Maccabees and Josephus) to describe law-abiding Jews and suggests that 
Justin uses these terms to depict Christ-believers in a similar way (see, e.g., Dial. 11.4; 
47.5; 91.3; 93.2; 110.2-3; 131.2). 
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that it is his inheritance, why do you not repent for deceiving yourselves 
as if you alone are Israel and for cursing the people who are blessed by 
God. For even when he was speaking to Jerusalem and its surrounding 
region, he again added thus: “And I will beget people to you, my people 
Israel, and they shall inherit you, and you shall be as a possession for 
them, and you shall no longer be bereaved of them” (Ezek 36:12). 
(Dial. 123.5-6) 


Although the precise meaning of this passage is not entirely clear,'” 
Trypho's subsequent question elucidates the intent of Justin's argu- 
ment: "Are you Israel and does he speak these things about you?" 
(Dial. 123.7). In response to this question, Justin provides an inter- 
pretation of Isa 42:1-4 that aims to demonstrate that those who have 
been illuminated by Christ become true Israel:!? 


, pa E lA 2 Bok zt , ^ $ 7 lA > u ^ 
óv, £Aeyov &yó, év tà ‘Hoaia, ov &kobovteg ei pa &kobete, nepi 
A p EET pa o T PE A 
100 Xpiotod Aéyov 6 Beds év napaPoAf "Too odtov kaeT Kai Ioponr. 
Ovtw <dé> Aéyev: "loo ó xotg uov, dvtiAHwouar adtod: IopanA <o> 
&kAeKktocg uov, <mpoodéEetar adtov Ù woxn Wov'> Aoo tò nveducd pov 
én’ adtov, Kai Kptot totg £Ovecw eEotoe.... koi éni TH óvóuatı adtod 
éAnvodow evn. 'Oc odv Und tod &vóg Tako ékeivov, tod Kai Topo] 
émikAnVévtoc, 10 nàv yévoc ouv npoonyópevuto Too Kai IopanA, ovo 
xoi Mets &xó TOD yevvfjoavtog Nas eig Oeóv Xpiot0d, ðs Kai "Too 
xoà 'IopodiA. Kai lobda «oi Inohe xoi Aavið, koi Oeod téxva óQamOwà 

kañovueĝða Kai &opév, oi tàs évtoAàc TOD Xpiotod quAGooovtec. 


Again, I said, in Isaiah, if you have ears to hear, God, speaking about 
Christ in a parable, calls him Jacob and Israel. «And» thus he says: 
"Jacob is my servant, I will help him; Israel is my elect, «My soul will 
accept him». I will place my Spirit upon him, and he shall bring forth 
justice for the nations.... and in his name the nations shall hope" (Isa 
42:1-4)."* Therefore, as from that one person Jacob, who was also 


12 Commenting on Justin's use of Jer 31:27, Prigent, l'Ancien Testament, 296, sug- 
gests that Justin depicts a division of the Jewish people: “Notre auteur entend evidem- 
ment qu'Israël va se scinder den deux: les chretiens sont la descendance humaine, les 
betes ce sont les juifs"; cf. Isa 1:2-4 in 1 Apol. 37.1-2. Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 
351, rightly argues that Justin intends Isa 19:24-25 to refer to an "Israel" that does not 
consist of Jews. He also argues that the reference to Ezek 36:12 ought to be interpreted 
in light of the use of Isa 65:9 in Dial. 136.2. This latter passage implies a rejection of 
Israel and the inheritance of another “seed of Jacob.” 

13 Cf. Dial. 125.3-5, where Justin argues that the name Israel referred to the pre- 
existent Christ who blessed Jacob by giving him his own name. See also Dial. 134.6 
where Justin repeats that “Israel has been demonstrated to be the Christ.” 

14 Regarding the two different versions of Isa 42:1-4 that Justin quotes in Dial. 
123.8-9 and 135.1-3, and their relative dependence upon Matt 12:18b-20a, see Skar- 
saune, Proof from Prophecy, 60-1; cf. Prigent, l'Ancien Testament, 297-8. Skarsaune, 
Proof from Prophecy, 187-8, also notes that the allusions to Jer 31:27 and Ezek 36:12 
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surnamed Israel, your whole race has been designated Jacob and Israel, 
so also we, from Christ who begot us to God, are called and are true 
children of God, as Jacob and Israel and Judah and Joseph and David, 
and are those who keep the commandments of Christ. 

(Dial. 123.8-9) 


Earlier, in Dial. 122.1-123.4, Justin argues that Isa 42:6-7 refers to 
Christ as the new covenant and law, but in Dial. 123.8-9 he asserts 
that Isa 42:1-4 refers to Christ as Israel. Since Christ is Israel, he 
deduces, those who are begotten by Christ and keep his command- 
ments partake of this identity too. Thus, for Justin, non-Jews who 
believe in Jesus not only experience the illumination of the nations 
that Isaiah promises; they also become true Israel because they are 
descendants of Christ.''° 


Summary 

Both Luke and Justin appeal to Isaianic promises to indicate that the 
correct understanding of the scriptures, and message of God, repre- 
sents the realization of a promised end-time illumination but they 
develop their explanations of how Christ-believers become the recipi- 
ents of this type of promise in different ways. Luke presents Jewish 
Christ-believers as recipients of Isaianic promises related to the resto- 
ration of Israel and non-Jews as recipients of the promised enlighten- 
ment of the nations. Even when he describes a contrast between Jews 
who reject the message of Jesus and non-Jews who accept it, Luke does 
not portray non-Jews as the recipients of scriptural promises originally 
made to Jews. By way of contrast, Justin indicates that Christ and his 
message bring about the promised illumination of the nations because 
they fulfill the intended function of the Mosaic law. Through their 


(Dial. 123.5-6) recur in Dial. 135.4-136.2, a passage that focuses on the exegesis of 
Isa 65:8-12 and attempts to demonstrate that Christ-believers are the legitimate seed 
of Jacob. 

"NS Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 187-8, 349-53, correctly points out that a 
number of translations overlook the og that introduces the phrase 6c Kai "loo xoi 
'Iopon Kai "Ioóóo. kai loon koi Acvtó (Dial. 123.9) and notes that this passage does 
not say explicitly that Christ-believers are Israel. The passage nevertheless strongly 
implies this by indicating that Christ-believers have attained the same status as Jacob 
and Israel. Note also that Justin elsewhere explicitly identifies Christ-believers as "the 
true Israelite race" (Dial. 135.3; cf. 11.5). 

"6 In Dial. 135.1-3, Justin also cites Isa 42:1-4 as part of his argument that “Jacob” 
and "Israel" in this passage refer to Christ and Christ-believers: "Iherefore, as he calls 
Christ Israel and Jacob, so we, who have been hewn out of the side of Christ, are the 
true Israelite race" (Dial. 135.3). 
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faith in Christ, non-Jewish Christ-believers practice proper covenant 
fidelity and so become the rightful heirs of the identity and scriptural 
heritage of Israel. 


5.5 THE PROMISE OF THE SPIRIT 


In the same way that Luke and Justin portray repentance and correct 
understanding of the scriptures as defining characteristics of Christ- 
believers, so they present the Spirit as an endowment that all who 
believe in Jesus possess." Furthermore, both also depict the gift(s) 
of the Spirit as the realization of scriptural promises. Nevertheless, 
whereas Luke presents the descent of the Spirit upon Jews and non- 
Jews as the fulfillment of scriptural promises for Israel and the nations, 
respectively, Justin depicts a transfer of the Spirit from the Jewish 
people to non-Jews.''? 


5.5.1 The Promise of the Spirit in Luke-Acts 


For Luke, as we have seen, the activity of the Spirit empowers Jesus 
to function as the agent through whom God's promises for the Jew- 
ish people are realized (Luke 4:16-21). Like Matthew and Mark, Luke 
reports that the Spirit descended upon Jesus at his baptism and in 
this context alludes to scriptural passages in order to portray him as 
the Spirit-anointed messiah, or prophetic deliverer, of Israel (Luke 
3:21-22; cf. Mark 1:9-11; Matt 3:13-17).'? Yet Luke also highlights 


47 For both authors, moreover, the Spirit also enables Christ-believers to under- 
stand and proclaim the correct interpretation of the Jewish scriptures. For example, 
Luke indicates that the disciples would become witnesses to how Christ fulfilled the 
Jewish scriptures after the Holy Spirit came upon them (Luke 24:48-49; cf. Acts 
1:8). Similarly, Justin indicates that no one can understand God apart from the Holy 
Spirit (Dial. 4.1) and that the Jewish prophets spoke by the inspiration of the Spirit 
(Dial. 7.1). 

u8 Throughout this section, I draw upon some of the ideas that I discuss in “Inter- 
preting the Descent of the Spirit: A Comparison of Justin's Dialogue with Trypho and 
Luke-Acts,” in Justin Martyr and His Worlds (ed. Sara Parvis and Paul Foster; Min- 
neapolis: Fortress, 2007), 95-103. 

"° Bock, Proclamation, 99-104, notes the numerous scholarly perspectives regard- 
ing the possible allusions to passages from the Jewish scriptures in Luke 3:22 (e.g., Ps 
2:7, Isa 42, Gen 22, Ex 4:22-23, Isa 41:8, 42:1, and 44:2 together; or Ps 2:7, Isa 41:8, and 
42:1 together) but rightly concludes that no single allusion is clearly present. For fur- 
ther discussion of possible scriptural allusions in Luke 3:22, see Luke Timothy John- 
son, The Gospel of Luke (SP 3; Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1991), 69-70; Tannehill, 
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the activity of the Spirit more than the other synoptic gospel writers do 
by reiterating that Jesus was filled with the Spirit (Luke 4:1), indicat- 
ing that Jesus returned from his wilderness experience “in the power 
of the Spirit” (Luke 4:14),? and having Jesus declare that the Spirit 
empowered him to announce and effect a long-awaited Jubilee release 
of God's people (Luke 4:16-31; cf. Isa 61:1-2; 58:6; Lev 25:8-12)."! 
At the end of his gospel and in the opening chapters of Acts, Luke 
depicts the descent of the Spirit upon the disciples as a continuation 
of the work of the Spirit that began with Jesus (Acts 1:5; cf. Luke 3:16), 
and as the further realization of scriptural promises for Jews. In this 
context, Luke has Jesus tell the disciples that he will send “the prom- 
ise of the Father" upon them. He instructs them to wait "until you 
are clothed with power from on high" (£o oo évdvonobe ¿é Uwovg 
óva), a phrase that recalls LXX Isa 32:15 (Emo àv én£AOn p’ duc 
nveðua àp’ DyYNAod) and refers to the imminent outpouring of the 
Spirit (Luke 24:49).'” Similarly, in Acts 1:4-8, the Lukan Jesus tells 
the disciples to wait in Jerusalem "for the promise of the Father" (Acts 
1:5), refers to this gift as the descent of the Spirit (Acts 1:5; cf. Luke 
3:16), and associates the empowerment of the Spirit with the fulfill- 
ment of Isa 49:6 (Acts 1:8). For Luke, the descent of the Spirit upon 
the disciples represents part of the fulfillment of God's promises to 
restore the Jewish people.'? In the words of Darrell Bock, "the Spirit's 


Narrative Unity, 1:62-3; Nolland, Luke, 1:160-5; Fitzmyer, Luke, 1:485-6. Note also 
that Luke 3:15-18, Mark 1:7-8, and Matt 3:11-12 all indicate that Jesus himself would 
baptize the people of God with the Holy Spirit. In accordance with the double tradi- 
tion, Matthew and Luke further report that John the Baptist announces that Jesus will 
baptize with the Holy Spirit and with fire. 

20 Compare Mark 1:14a and Matt 4:12. Also, when Peter later recounts the min- 
istry of Jesus, he does so by explaining how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Spirit and power (Acts 10:38). 

121 Compare Mark 6:1-6a and Matt 13:53-58. Luke also reports that power (pre- 
sumably from the Spirit) goes out of Jesus and heals people (Luke 5:17; 6:19; 8:46; 
compare Mark 3:10 and Matt 9:21; 14:36). 

122 Marshall, Luke, 907; idem, Acts, 58; Bock, Luke, 2:1942; Nolland, Luke, 3:1220; 
Fitzmyer, Luke, 2:1585; Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 92. Note also that Luke elsewhere fre- 
quently links power with the Spirit (Luke 1:17, 35; 4:14; Acts 1:5, 8; 6:8; 10:38). 

7? [n his discussion of the references to the “promise of the Spirit” (Luke 24:49; 
Acts 1:4; 2:33), Fitzmyer, Acts, 259, argues that Luke probably has a number of texts 
from the Jewish scriptures in mind when he refers to the Spirit as "the promise of the 
Father" (LXX Joel 3:1-2; Isa 32:15; 44:3; Ezek 11:19; 36:26-37; 37:14); cf. Marshall, 
Luke, 907. Nolland, Luke, 3:1220-1, also suggests that Luke probably echoes infancy 
material in Luke 24:49 and anticipates the fulfillment of the covenant promises that 
were earlier mentioned (Luke 1:54-55, 70, 72-73). Johnson, Luke, 403, maintains that 
Luke associates "the promise of the Spirit" with Abraham (Acts 2:39; 3:24-26; 13:32; 
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coming represents the inauguration of the kingdom blessing promised 
by the Father in the OT.” 

In an even more pointed way, on the day of Pentecost, the Lukan 
Peter indicates that the first outpouring of the Spirit upon the disciples 
represents the dawning of the eschatological age and the fulfillment of 
scriptural promises for Jews: 


LtoBeic è 6 Ilétpog odv tols gvdexa énfjpev thv qovi]v adtod xoi 
anen0éyEato adtoic, “Avdpec Tovdaior kai oi KatoiKkodvtes TepovoarAnu 
NOVTEC, toOto DUIV yvwotov ~otwM Kai évatioacVe tà PLATA uov. où 
yàp Gc dpeic onoAopvete ootot ueðóovoiv, ~otW yàp Hpa xpitn thc 
Tuépac, GAAG totó otv TO eipnuévov ià TOD npopńtov 'onA, Kai 
čoton év toig £oyótouc Hugpaic, Aéyer ó Oeóc, Exxed Gnd TOD nvebuotóg 
uov éni n&oav GEPKA, KAI TPOPNTEDVSCOVOLYV oi viol DLOV Kai ai Buyatépes 
DUOV koi oi veaviokot DLOV poss Oyovto xoi oi npeoBótepor ouv 
évunvioig évunviaoÜfjoovtou: Kat ye nì todo SobAOvS uov xoi éni 
tas ovas uov év totg fnuépoig Exeivaic ekyed® GO TOD nvevuatóç 
uov, Koi xpoonte0oovGiv. kai doco tépata Ev tQ OdpAVa® GVa xoi 
onusta ixi tic yc kéto, aiya xoi ndp xoi &tuiða xomvoo: 6 HAtoc 
LETHOTPAPHGETAL eic okótoç kod ù ceAfjvn eic odio, Tpiv £ABetv Epa 
KvPLOD thv LEYGANV xoi énipavi. xoà Zoo TAS Og Av emiKAAEONTAL TO 
övoua xuptov GM@ONoETAL. 


But Peter, standing with the eleven, raised his voice and declared to 
them, “Men of Judea and all you who live in Jerusalem, let this be known 
to you, and pay attention to my words. For these men are not drunk, 
as you suppose, since it is only the third hour of the day; but this is 
what was spoken through the prophet Joel: “And it shall be in the last 
days, God says, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall see 
visions, and your old men shall dream dreams; even upon my slaves, 
both men and women, I will pour out my Spirit in those days; and they 
shall prophesy.” And I will show portents in the heaven above and signs 
on the earth below, blood, and fire, and vapor of smoke. The sun shall 


26:6). Robert F. O'Toole, “Acts 2:30 and the Davidic Covenant of Pentecost,” JBL 102 
(1983): 245-58, argues that Luke sees all of the promises of God as one promise that 
relates to his intervention on behalf of Israel. 

4 Bock, Luke, 2:1943. 

2 The phrase xoi xpoqnte0covow at the end of Acts 2:18 does not occur in LXX 
Joel 3:2. Fitzmyer, Acts, 253, suggests that Luke added this phrase to associate the gift 
of the Spirit with prophetic utterance and to link it to the inspired speech described in 
Acts 2:4. He also suggests that the phrase is omitted in D and the Vetus Latina because 
of haplography but notes the argument of P. R. Rogers, "Acts 2:18, kai propheteuso- 
usin” JTS 38 (1987): 95-7, that the version with the phrase omitted is more original. 
For further discussion of the addition of this phrase and Luke's presentation of the 
gift of the Spirit in Acts as a prophetic empowerment, see Max Turner, Power from 
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be turned to darkness and the moon to blood, before the coming of the 
great and glorious day of the Lord. And it shall be that everyone who 
calls on the name of the Lord shall be saved. ” 

(Acts 2:14-21; cf. LXX Joel 3:1-4) 


By exchanging the phrase peta tadta in LXX Joel 3:1 for év xoig 
&oyótoig fjuépoig in Acts 2:17,'° Luke depicts the descent of the 
Spirit as an end-time phenomenon in which all members of the Jewish 
nation—the young and old, slaves and free, men and women—would 
participate. Subsequently, in Acts 2:39a, Luke reiterates that the Jewish 
people would receive the promise of the Spirit by having Peter state: 
“the promise is for you and for your children." Both the Jewish audi- 
ence of Peter and later generations of Jews were intended recipients 
of this gift. 

Luke also attributes the descent of the Spirit to the fulfillment of 
Davidic promises. In Acts 2:33, the Lukan Peter explains that Jesus 
poured out the Spirit after he was exalted to the right hand of the 
Father: "Being therefore exalted at the right hand of God, and 


on High: The Spirit in Israel's Restoration and Witness (JPThSup 9; Sheffield: SAP, 
1996), 270-2, 352-6. 

26 Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 158, suggests that the phrase v «oig &oyóxoug fuépoug 
alludes to Isa 2:2; cf. Bruce, Acts, 121. A number of scholars suggest that this phrase 
gives the entire citation from LXX Joel 3 an eschatological orientation. See, e.g., 
Fitzmyer, Acts, 252; Marshall, Acts, 73; Barrett, Acts, 1:136; Johnson, Acts, 49; Car- 
roll, End of History, 132. Haenchen, Acts, 179, argues that peta vota is the original 
form of the citation (found in manuscripts B and 076) and concludes that this phrase 
is most consistent with Lukan theology; cf. idem, “Schriftzitate und Textüberliefer- 
ung in der Apostelgeschichte,” ZTK 51 (1954): 162. Others suggest that the phrase 
£v Tats &oxóxtouc fiuépoug corresponds to post-apostolic thought and therefore should 
not be considered as Lukan. See, e.g., Rese, Alttestamentlich Motive, 51-2; cf. Traugott 
Holtz, Untersuchungen über die alttestamentlichen Zitate bei Lukas (TU 104; Berlin: 
Academie-Verlag, 1968), 7-8. 

77 The repetition of | éxoyyeAto in Acts 2:39 links this statement with the earlier 
references to the promise of the Holy Spirit (Luke 24:49; Acts 1:4-5; 2:33). So Bock, 
Acts, 144. As Barrett, Acts, 1:155, notes, the reference to 1j énayyeAia may also refer 
more widely to God's covenant with his people and his faithfulness to it; cf. Bruce, 
Acts, 130. Fitzmyer, Acts, 266, also suggests that Acts 2:39 may refer to the promise 
that God would give his Spirit to his people in a new sense (e.g., Ezek 36:26-27; 37:14). 
Pao, Isaianic Exodus, 231-2, argues that Luke intentionally excludes the part of LXX 
Joel 3:5 that refers to the restoration of Zion and Jerusalem in order to emphasize the 
inclusion of non-Jews. The citation of LXX Joel 3:5 in Acts 2:39, however, removes 
the phrase "those who are on Mount Zion and in Jerusalem" and replaces it with 
the phrase “you and your children, and all those who are far off.” In other words, 
Luke does not remove the emphasis upon the fulfillment of LXX Joel 3:1-5 for Jews 
but rephrases the prophecy so that it applies to the Jewish audience of Peter in a 
specific way. 
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having received from the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he has 
poured out this that you both see and hear” (Acts 2:33), a description 
that links the enthronement of Christ with the outpouring of the Spirit 
that Peter has already explained in Acts 2:14-21.'? In this context, 
Peter further declares that God raised Jesus from the dead in fulfill- 
ment of promises made regarding a Davidic messiah (Acts 2:23-32; 
cf. LXX Ps 15:8-11; 131:11; 2 Sam 7:12-13) and identifies Jesus as 
“the Lord” about whom LXX Ps 109:1 speaks (Acts 2:34-35)."? Luke 
thus has Peter demonstrate from scripture that God exalted Jesus as 
the Davidic Lord and Christ (cf. Acts 2:36).?? From his position as 
king of the “whole house of Israel" (Acts 2:36), Jesus fulfills the prom- 
ises of scripture by pouring out "the promise of the Spirit" (Acts 2:33; 
cf. Luke 3:16; 24:49; Acts 1:4-5) upon the Jewish people.” 

Besides presenting the descent of the Spirit as the fulfillment of 
scriptural promises for Jews, Luke appears to foreshadow the bestowal 
of the Spirit upon all peoples. For example, in Acts 2:17, he has Peter 


28 The repetition of the verb éxyéo in Acts 2:17, 18, and 33 also has the effect of 
linking the Joel 3 citation with the latter description of the role of Jesus; by sending 
the Spirit, he is the agent who causes the fulfillment of LXX Joel 3:1-5. Bock, Acts, 
113, 131; G. D. Kilgallen, ^A Rhetorical and Source-traditions Study of Acts 2,33," Bib 
77 (1996): 195-6; Johnson, Acts, 52, 55; Barrett, Acts, 1:150. Moreover, by presenting 
Jesus as xópiog in Acts 2:34-36, the Lukan Peter identifies the risen and exalted Christ 
as the "Lord" upon whom people should call for salvation (Acts 2:21; cf. LXX Joel 
3:5a). As Kilgallen, “Acts 2, 33," 189, concludes, Acts 2:21 shows that calling on the 
name of the Lord leads to salvation and Acts 2:36 shows the identity of the Lord upon 
whom everyone should call; cf. Bock, Acts, 135. 

12 Note the reference to the position of Jesus at the right hand of God in both Acts 
2:33 and in the citation of LXX Ps 109:1 in Acts 2:34. Turner, Power, 273-5, suggests 
that Acts 2:25-32 establishes that Jesus is the Davidic heir because of his resurrection 
(on the basis of LXX Psalm 15) and Acts 2:33-35 establishes that Jesus is David's Lord 
because of his exaltation to the right hand of God; cf. Kilgallen, *Acts 2,33," 186-7; 
Bock, Proclamation, 181-6. 

80 Wilckens, Die Missionreden, 171-5, interprets the declaration that God made 
Jesus both Lord and Christ as an adoptionist affirmation; cf. Barrett, Acts, 1:152. Other 
scholars rightly argue, however, that in the context of Acts 2:14-42, the statement in 
Acts 2:36 functions as a description of how the resurrection and exaltation of Jesus 
establishes him in the roles of Lord and Messiah in fulfillment of the Jewish scriptures. 
So Bock, Proclamation, 185-6; cf. Conzelmann, Acts, 21; J. Dupont, "Assis à la Droite 
de Dieu," in Nouvelles Études sur les Actes des Apótres, 249. 

8! Eric Franklin, Christ the Lord: A Study in the Purpose and Theology of Luke- 
Acts (London: SPCK, 1975), 39, asserts that Acts 2:36 indicates that Jesus has been 
enthroned as Lord and Messiah for Israel, to fulfill all the promises made to it; cf. Tan- 
nehill, Narrative Unity, 2:40, who concludes that Luke portrays the messianic reign 
of Jesus as the promised era of salvation for Israel in which Jesus, as Davidic messiah 
and king, mediates the blessings of God's reign. 
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declare that, in fulfillment of the words of the prophet Joel, God would 
pour out his Spirit “upon all flesh” (Acts 2:17; cf. LXX Joel 3:1) and that 
“everyone who calls upon the name of the Lord shall be saved” (Acts 
2:21; cf. LXX Joel 3:5a). Again, in Acts 2:39b, the Lukan Peter alludes 
to Joel 3:5b in his announcement that the Spirit and forgiveness of sins 
would also benefit “all who are far away, everyone whom the Lord our 
God calls to him” (Acts 2:39b; cf. LXX Joel 3:5b; Isa 57:19).? Although 
these references do not clearly indicate that non-Jews would receive 
the Spirit, a number of commentators conclude that Luke alludes to 
LXX Joel 3:5b in Acts 2:39b, together with Isa 57:19 (xotg uapóv), in 
order to affirm the inclusion of all peoples.'? If this is Luke's inten- 
tion, his use of LXX Joel 3 surely departs from its original context, 
which describes eschatological blessing for Israel and punishment for 
the nations (Joel 3-4). Even in this instance, however, Luke does not 
transform LXX Joel 3:1-5 so as to apply promises originally made to 
Jews to non-Jews. Instead, he uses this passage to emphasize that God 
has acted to restore the Jewish people while concomitantly using its 
references to the nations to foreshadow the inclusion of non-Jews into 
the Christ-believing community. 

When Luke turns to an explicit narration of the inclusion of the first 
non-Jews, he attempts to demonstrate their full acceptance by God, in 
part, by presenting the first descent of the Spirit upon this group as an 
experience equivalent to the first descent of the Spirit upon Jewish dis- 
ciples.?* Indeed, the numerous connections that Luke draws between 


1? Compare Acts 2:39b (xàciw toig eig parxpáv óoovg àv npookañéontat xópiog 6 
Bed fiuàv) with LXX Joel 3:5b (oùs xóptg npooxékAnto). 

33 See, e.g., Carroll, End of History, 131; cf. Rese, Alttestamentlich Motive, 50; 
Barrett, Acts, 1:155-6; Johnson, Acts, 58; Dupont, Salvation, 22-3; Pao, Isaianic Exo- 
dus, 231; Jervell, Luke and the People of God, 58. The phrase n&oiv xoig eig uakpóv 
in Acts 2:39, however, may refer to non-Jews, Diaspora Jews, or future generations 
of Jews; i.e., it could have an ethnic, spatial, or temporal connotation. Fitzmyer, Acts, 
266-7, suggests that Diaspora Jews may be in view in this passage but, in the context 
of the wider narrative, a reference to non-Jews is probable. Haenchen, Acts, 184, 
asserts that uokpáv in this context is spatial (Diaspora Jews) and that the audience of 
Peter would not have understood this as a reference to non-Jews; cf. Ben Witherington 
NI, The Acts of the Apostles: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1998), 156; Denova, Things Accomplished, 167-75. Bruce, Acts, 130, suggests 
that uoxpév in Acts 2:39 refers to three different types of groups: distant generations, 
Diaspora Jews, and non-Jews. 

?* Although some would identify the conversion of the Ethiopian eunuch as the 
first conversion of a non-Jew, Luke presents the conversion of Cornelius and his 
household as the first inclusion of non-Jews (Acts 15:14). For further discussion, see 
Chapter Four. 
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the two episodes (Acts 2 and 10-11) lead a number of scholars to 
conclude that Luke portrays the descent of the Spirit upon Cornelius 
and his household as a “Gentile Pentecost.” He describes the effects 
of the outpouring of the Spirit as inspired speech in a manner that 
recalls the Pentecost experience (Acts 10:46), and indicates that Cor- 
nelius and his household received "the same gift of the Holy Spirit" 
that the first disciples received (Acts 10:45; cf. 11:17). Furthermore, 
Luke has Peter voice the following conclusions about this event: "these 
people...have received the Holy Spirit just as we have” (Acts 10:47),? 
"the Holy Spirit fell upon them just as it had upon us at the beginning" 
(Acts 11:15; cf. 15:8), and “God...testified to them by giving them 
the Holy Spirit, just as he did to us" (Acts 15:8). Within Luke's story, 
these descriptions of the action of the Spirit upon non-Jews serve to 
legitimate their entrance to the Christ-believing group; that the Spirit 
descended upon non-Jewish Christ-believers in the same way as it did 
upon Jewish Christ-believers verifies that the equal inclusion of the 
former group occurred at God's initiative (Acts 10:47-48; 11:17; 15:8). 
Luke thus establishes the experience of the Spirit as part of the new 
basis for membership within the Christ-believing community.’ 
Although Luke clearly presents the first descents of the Spirit upon 
Jews and non-Jews as parallel episodes (Acts 2 and 10), he does not 


8 E.g., Witherington, Socio-Rhetorical Commentary, 360; John B. Polhill, Acts 
(NTC 26; Nashville: Broadman, 1992), 264; Fitzmyer, Acts, 460, 472; Tannehill, Nar- 
rative Unity, 2:142-3; Barrett, Acts, 1:535. 

P6 Compare AaAobvtmv yAmoouts Kai ueyoXvovóvvov tov Osóv in Acts 10:46 with 
TipGavto AoXeiv Etépaig YAMooars in Acts 2:4 and Aooóvvov otv tats NuEetépaic 
yAéocoig tà ueyoAsto tod Oeod in Acts 2:11. Note also the repetition of the term 
éxxé@ in Acts 2:17, 18, 33, and Acts 10:45. Elsewhere in Acts, the term occurs only 
once in reference to the shedding of the blood of Stephen (Acts 22:20). 

137 Compare ù 6opeà tod &yiov mvebuatog in Acts 10:45 and dwpecy in Acts 11:17 
with thv 8opeàv tod å&yiov nvevuatoç in Acts 2:38. Witherington, Socio-Rhetorical 
Commentary, 364, maintains that these references to "the gift" equate the descent 
of the Spirit upon the first non-Jewish Christ-believers with the experience of the 
apostles in Acts 2:1-4. 

38 Johnson, Acts, 194, suggests that the phrase óc xoi r]ueig in Acts 10:47 is the key 
premise which demonstrates the common experience of the Spirit by the disciples in 
Acts 2 and the new believers in Acts 10. Witherington, Socio-Rhetorical Commentary, 
360, argues that the phrase does not necessarily mean that the phenomenon of tongues 
was identical in both Acts 2 and 10, but only that the same Spirit was received. Barrett, 
Acts, 1:116, also maintains that the inspired speech may have had different forms. 

1 Johnson, Acts, 198; Witherington, Socio-Rhetorical Commentary, 360-1; Barrett, 
Acts, 1:494-5, 533-4; Bruce, Acts, 264, 270. Peter views the descent of the Spirit upon 
Cornelius and his household as evidence that he should affirm their full inclusion in 
the Christ-believing community through baptism (Acts 10:47-48). 
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use the same scriptural passages to portray these two events as the ful- 
fillment of God’s plan. In Acts 2, he presents the descent of the Spirit 
upon Jews as the fulfillment of scriptural promises for Israel (LXX Joel 
3:1-5; Ps 15:8-11; 131:11; 2 Sam 7:12-13) but, in the context of the 
Apostolic council in Acts 15, he depicts the descent of the Spirit upon 
Cornelius and his household as the realization of God’s promise to 
enable non-Jews to seek him: 


Xvoueóv é&nyfjooto kalas mpOtov 6 Ocóg éxeoxéyato AaPetv é% eOvàv 
AQOV TH OVOLATL HDTOD. xod TOOTH ouppovotoiv oi AdYOL TOV TPOONTaV 
xoc yéypantat, Metà tadta &vactpéya Kai &volKOSOLNOW THY oxnvilv 
Avid thv nentmKvlav Koi tà kateokauuéva ATS KvoIKOSOLTNOW xoi 
&vopOóoco aùthv,! ónoc àv ExCnTMowov oi kotéAowtot TOV å&vðpórov 
TOV KOPLOV koi né&vta tà čðvn &o' OG émuéxAmtoi TO Óvon& uov én’ 
QAvTODSG, Àéyet xópiog noriv TADTA yvootà ÅT’ aiðvoç. 


Simeon has related how God first visited the nations, to take from them 
a people for his name. With this the words of the prophets agree, as it 
is written, “After these things I will return, and I will rebuild the tent of 
David, which has fallen. And I will rebuild its ruins, and I will restore 
it, in order that the rest of humankind may seek the Lord—even all the 
nations over whom my name has been called, says the Lord, who makes 
these things known from long ago.”"! 

(Acts 15:14-18) 


This passage describes a Davidic restoration, even as Acts 2 also does 
(Acts 2:22-36). Here, however, Luke has James cite and interpret LXX 
Amos 9:11-12, a text that anticipates both the rebuilding of “the tent 
of David" (ñ oxnvy Aavtd) and the resulting inclusion of non-Jews in 
God's end-time salvation.'? 


4° Compare &votkoóoprfjoo koi &vopPmow aùthv (Acts 15:16) with àvootfioo xoi 
&votkoóoufjoo otv (LXX Amos 9:11). 

41 Lake and Cadbury, Beginnings, 4:176, suggest that the variations in the citation 
of LXX Amos 9:11-12 in Acts 15:15-18 are small and insignificant, but others attri- 
bute a number of these changes to allusions to other scriptural passages and to the 
theological concerns of Luke. For further discussion of the adaptations to the LXX 
Amos 9:11-12 citation, and their significance, see Jostein Adna, "James' Position at 
the Summit Meeting of the Apostles and Elders," in The Mission of the Early Church 
to Jews and Gentiles (WUNT 127; eds. Jostein Adna and Hans Kvalbein; Tübingen: 
J. €. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 2000), 133-6; Richard Bauckham, “James and the Gen- 
tiles (Acts 15.13-21)" in History, Literature, and Society in the Book of Acts (ed. Ben 
Witherington III; Cambridge: CUP, 1996), 157. 

'? Compare the MT of Amos 9:12 which depicts the subjugation, rather than the 
inclusion, of non-Jews (AW Naóp1Y VN DTD OX nsV-nN wr n> 
MNT AWY MONI Dirby) with the LXX (Snas éxCnthowow oi KatéAoimo1 tov 
avOpanov xoi navi, tà ÉOvn, p’ ods éexikéKANTOAL tò SvoUK uov En’ ortobc, Aéyer 
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Scholars frequently discuss two issues that are closely related to 
this interpretation of LXX Amos 9:11-12 in Acts 15. First, in Acts 
15:14, Luke has James refer to Cornelius and his household as Aadv 
TH OVOUATL HDTOD. Since Luke elsewhere uses Aadc to refer to Jews as 
the people of God,'* some conclude that Luke identifies Cornelius and 
his household as Aaóv t óvóuatı wdtod in order to portray non-Jews 
who believe in Jesus as true Israel.'** Others suggest instead that Luke 
uses the term Aaóg in a more generic way in Acts 15:14. In this case, 
the phrase ó 0eóc éneoxéyato Xofetv & £0v&v Aadv t óvóportt adtod 
would not designate Cornelius and his household as a distinct cultural 
unit that becomes Israel." To be sure, the phrase explains that God 
chose a group of non-Jews as his special possession, and this action 
parallels his selection and ownership of Israel. Nevertheless, neither 
Acts 15:14-21 nor LXX Amos 9:11-12 identify this group of non-Jews 
as the replacement for the Jewish people because of their chosen sta- 
tus. Rather than seeking to present non-Jews as Israel, Luke has Peter 
and James assert that they become recipients of the end-time blessings 
of God as non-Jews. Furthermore, since the point of the argument and 
the apostolic decree in Acts 15 is that non-Jews need not change their 


xOpiog 6 Ocóc ó not&àv xoxo). The LXX version of Amos 9:11-12, in particular, serves 
Luke's (James) purpose because of its depiction of the inclusion of non-Jews. 

43 Luke 1:17, 68, 77; 2:32; 7:16, 29; 20:1; 22:66; 24:19; Acts 2:47; 3:23; 4:10; 5:12; 
7:17, 34; 13:17. 

^! Johnson, Acts, 264: “By having God choose 'a people’ from among Gentiles he 
suggests both an extension of the meaning of ‘Israel’ defined in terms of faith rather 
than in terms of ethnic or ritual allegiance, and a claim for the continuity of the 
Gentile mission with biblical history” (264). Similarly, Bauckham, “James and the 
Gentiles," 168-9, argues that ó Oed¢ éneoxéyato AoPetv ¿ë BvOv Adv tô dvdpatt 
abtod derives from the phrase névta tà &vn, ép’ ods ExiKéKANTOL tò SvoUG pov én’ 
aùtoúç (LXX Amos 9:12) and expresses the ownership of God, which in the Jewish 
scriptures usually refers to Israel, the people over whom the name of YHWH is invoked 
(Deut 28:10; 2 Chron 7:14; Jer 14:9; Dan 9:19; cf. Isa 43:7). Bauckham suggests that 
the prediction of LXX Amos 9:11-12 and this concept of ownership have the effect 
of extending Israel's covenant status and privilege to the nations; cf. Adna, “James 
Position," 149-50; Hermann Strathmann, "Aoóc," in TDNT, 4:54. 

45 Since Luke can use Aaóg to refer to Israel as the people of God in its totality 
(Luke 1:17, 68, 77; 2:32; 7:16, 29; 20:1; 22:66; 24:19; Acts 2:47; 3:23; 4:10; 5:12; 7:17, 
34; 13:17) or to refer to a group of Israelites in a more generic sense (e.g., Luke 1:21; 
3:15, 18; 7:1; 8:47; 20:1, 9, 45; Acts 2:47; 3:9, 11, 12; 4:1, 2, 17, 21; 5:13; 12:4; 21:30), 
the meaning that Luke intends in Acts 15:14 is not entirely clear. Dahl, "People for 
His Name,” 326, argues that Aodc in Acts 15:14 refers to a group of people out of the 
nations that belongs to God in the same way as Israel does but maintains that this 
identity does not call the distinct identity and status of Israel as the people of God into 
question; cf. J. Dupont, ^Un peuple d'entre les nations (Actes 15.14)," NTS 31 (1985): 
326-30; Jervell, Luke and the People of God, 66-7. 
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status or identity as non-Jews to become part of the Christ-believing 
community, it hardly seems logical for Luke to argue that they have 
become Israel, or the replacement for Jews.'*° 

A second and closely related interpretive issue surrounds the mean- 
ing of “the tent of David" (tiv oxnvijv Aavtd) in Acts 15:16 (cf. LXX 
Amos 9:11). The phrase may serve as a metaphor for the Christ- 
believing community,” the restoration of Israel, * or the resurrec- 
tion and exaltation of Christ. A number of scholars reject the latter 
interpretation because Acts 15:16-18 twice substitutes d&vorKodoptjow 
for the term &vaotfioo from LXX Amos 9:11-12;"? since Luke else- 
where uses &viotnu to describe the resurrection of Christ or his sta- 
tus as the prophet like Moses (see, e.g., Luke 16:31; 18:33; 24:7, 46; 
Acts 2:24, 32; 3:22, 26; 7:37; 10:41; 17:3, 31), the use of &voiKodounow 
rather than avaotiow may suggest that Luke did not here wish to 


"5 Regardless of the precise origins of the decree, it clearly outlines guidelines for 
non-Jews who join the Christ-believing community without converting to Judaism. 
For further discussion of the background of the decree and its purpose, see Barrett, 
Acts, 2:733-735; Justin Taylor, “The Jerusalem Decrees (Acts 15.20, 29 and 21.25 and 
the Incident at Antioch (Gal 2.11-14)," NTS 46 (2001): 372-80; Terrence Callan, *Ihe 
Background of the Apostolic Decree," CBQ 55 (1993): 295-6; S. G. Wilson, Luke and 
the Law (Cambridge: CUP, 1983), 84-192. 

17 Richard Bauckham, “James and the Gentiles,” 154-78; idem, “James and the 
Jerusalem Church,” in Richard Bauckham, ed., The Book of Acts in Its Palestinian 
Setting (vol. 4 of The Book of Acts in Its First Century Setting; ed. Bruce W. Winter; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 452-62, in particular, has attempted to argue that the 
exegete responsible for the interpretation of LXX Amos 9:11-12 regarded "the tent 
of David" as the Christ-believing community which represented the eschatological 
temple of the messianic age. He maintains that the adaptations to the citation of 
LXX Amos 9:11-12 in Acts 15:16-18 and its allusions to other scriptural passages 
confirm this interpretation. He also suggests that the widespread interpretation of 
the eschatological temple as the people of God in other early Christian literature 
strengthens the likelihood of this meaning in Acts 15:16-18 (see, e.g., 1 Cor 3:16-17; 
2 Cor 6:16; Eph 2:20-22; Heb 13:15-16; 1 Pet 2:5; 4:17; Rev 3:12; 11:1-2; Did. 10.2; 
Barn. 4.11; 6.15; 16.1-10; Hermas, Vis. 3; Sim. 9; Ignatius, Eph. 9:1). 

“8 Jervell, Luke and the People of God, 51-69; idem, Apostelgeschichte, 395-6; cf. 
J. Munck, Paul and the Salvation of Mankind (London: SCM, 1959), 235. Jervell stresses 
that Luke does not present Jewish Christ-believers as new Israel but as restored Israel 
of old to whom the nations are added as an associate people. 

1 E.g., Haenchen, Acts 448; O'Neill, Theology of Acts, 14. 

0 See, e.g. Adna, “James’ Position,” 133-6, 145-6; Bauckham, “James and the 
Gentiles,” 157-60; Barrett, Acts, 2:725-8; Marshall, Acts, 252; Fitzmyer, Acts, 555. 
The Greek verb áviíct would also be the most natural translation of DIP, the 
corresponding Hebrew verb from the MT of Amos 9:11. For further discussion, see 
Earl Richard, “The Creative Use of Amos by the Author of Acts," NovT 24 (1982): 47; 
J. Dupont, "Je rebátirai la cabane de David qui est tombée’ (Ac 15,16=Am 9,11)," in 
Glaube und Eschatologie: Festschrift für Werner Georg Kümmel zum 80ten Geburtstag 
(eds. Erich Grásser and Otto Merk; Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1985), 26. 
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refer to Christ or his resurrection. Still, the subsequent replacement 
of àávoixoóoufjoo otv (LXX Amos 9:11b) with àvopÜóoo atv 
(Acts 15:16b) may evoke the image of the establishment of David's 
throne.'*' The prevalence of the descriptions of Christ as the Davidic 
king and messiah elsewhere in Luke-Acts (e.g., Luke 1:32, 68-71; Acts 
2:22-36) also makes it difficult to exclude the possibility that "the tent 
of David" refers in some way to the establishment of Christ as Davidic 
messiah and king in Acts 15:16-18.'? Moreover, as Max Turner aptly 
concludes, the restoration of David's rule and of Israel are virtually 
inseparable since the establishment of a Davidic king for Israel would 
include the restoration of Israel itself." 

The likelihood that "the tent of David" refers in some way to the 
Christ-believing community has important repercussions for our 
interpretation of Acts 15:14-21. If the phrase serves as a metaphor for 
the restoration of Israel, as some scholars argue, Acts 15:14-21 would 
indicate that Jews who believe in Jesus represent the rebuilt "tent of 
David" and non-Jewish Christ-believers the nations who seek the Lord 
as an outcome of this Jewish restoration; the use of óncg in Acts 15:17 
(cf. LXX Amos 9:12) signals that the rebuilding of "the tent of David" 
took place in order that the rest of humankind might seek the Lord. 
Alternatively, if “the tent of David" refers to the reconstitution of a 
new group, then the phrase would serve as a reference to both Jewish 
and non-Jewish Christ-believers. This latter interpretation, however, 
seems improbable since both Acts 15:16 and LXX Amos 9:11 depict 
"the tent of David" as an entity that remains distinct from the nations. 
To suggest that non-Jews form a part of the rebuilt “tent of David” 
makes the subsequent description of non-Jews who seek the Lord as a 
result of this rebuilding redundant.'* The phrase “the tent of David” 
therefore probably refers to Jewish Christ-believers, or possibly to the 
Jerusalem church. Accordingly, Jews who believe in Jesus become 
heirs to the part of the promise of LXX Amos 9:11-12 that describes 


151 See the use of &vop06o in LXX 2 Sam 7:13, 16, 26; 1 Chron 17:12, 14, 24; 22:10. 

1? So Dupont, “Je rebatirai,” 19-32 and Strauss, Davidic Messiah, 185-92. For 
further discussion of the differing views regarding the referent of "the tent of David" 
in Acts 15:16, see Turner, Power, 313-5. 

153 'l'urner, Power, 313-5. 

‘4 J, Bradley Chance, Jerusalem, the Temple, and the New Age in Luke-Acts (Macon, 
Georgia: Mercer University Press, 1988), 37-9, correctly concludes, “the thrust of Acts 
15:16-17 differentiates between the tabernacle of David and ‘the rest of men’, with the 
later being understood as ‘all the Gentiles’” (38). 
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the rebuilding of “the tent of David” whereas non-Jews who believe in 
Jesus, such as Cornelius and his household, become heirs to the part 
of the promise that depicts the inclusion of the non-Jews. 


5.5.2 The Promise of the Spirit in the Writings of Justin 


The descriptions of the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus in the Dialogue 
contain a number of elements that also occur in the gospel of Luke. 
According to both authors, the Holy Spirit came upon Jesus in the 
form (ede) of a dove immediately after his water-baptism (Luke 3:22; 
Dial. 88.3, 8)'? and a voice from heaven pronounced the words “you 
are my son" (Luke 3:22; Dial. 88.8). The prominence that Justin gives 
to the “powers” (Ovvápeic) of the Spirit (Dial. 87.2, 3, 4; 88.1, 2) also 
resembles Luke's emphasis upon the power of the Spirit in the minis- 
try of Jesus," and both Luke and Justin link the presence of the Spirit 
upon Jesus with the fulfillment of scriptural prophecy (Luke 4:18-21 
[Isa 61:1-2; 58:6]; Dial. 87.2 [Isa 11:1-3]). Thus, even though Justin 
appears to draw upon more than one source to describe the baptism 
of Jesus? he tells the same basic story as Luke, and even emphasizes 


155 Compare also Mark 1:10; Matt 3:16. 

5$ Cf. Dial. 103.6; 122.5. In the course of describing the baptism of Jesus in Dial. 
88.8 and 103.6, Justin cites a phrase from LXX Ps 2:7 (vidg pov et ob yò ońpuepov 
yeyévvnk& oe). In the latter context, he further indicates that this statement was 
recorded in the *memoirs of the apostles." Notably, the Western text of Luke 3:22 
(e.g., codex D) also cites this phrase from LXX Ps 2:7. Other manuscript traditions 
of Luke 3:22 make the link to Ps 2:7 less certain (e.g., ob et 6 vidg uov 6 åyanntóç, 
èv coi evddxnoa; cf. Mark 1:11; Matt 3:17). Although Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual 
Commentary on the Greek New Testament, Second Edition (Stuttgart, UBS, 1998), 
112-3, regards the citation of Ps 2:7 as secondary, Andrew Gregory, The Reception of 
Luke and Acts in the Period before Irenaeus: Looking for Luke in the Second Century 
(Tübingen: Mohr Seibeck, 2003), 269, suggests that it may be original to Luke; cf. 
B. D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological 
Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (New York: OUP, 1993), 62-7. 

57 Luke stresses the “power” of Jesus’ ministry and links it more closely to the 
anointing of the Spirit than do the other synoptic gospel accounts. For example, Jesus 
returns from his wilderness temptations "in the power of the Spirit" (Luke 4:14; com- 
pare Mark 1:14a and Matt 4:12); the Spirit empowers Jesus' ministry (Luke 4:18-19, 
36; compare Mark 6:1-6a and Matt 13:53-58, where the “powers” of Jesus are men- 
tioned); power (presumably from the Spirit) goes out of Jesus and heals people (Luke 
5:17; 6:19; 8:46; compare Mark 3:10 and Matt 9:21; 14:36); and Peter recounts Jesus' 
ministry by explaining how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit and 
with power (Acts 10:38). 

5* As Graham N. Stanton, “The Spirit in the Writings of Justin Martyr" in The 
Holy Spirit and Christian Origins: Essays in Honor of James D. G. Dunn (eds. Graham 
N. Stanton, Bruce W. Longenecker, and Stephen C. Barton; Cambridge: Eerdmans, 
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some elements that are unique, among the Gospel accounts, to the 
Lukan narrative.'° 

Despite the similarity between their descriptions of the descent of 
the Spirit upon Jesus, Luke and Justin do not portray this event and its 
effects in an entirely congruent manner. Whereas Luke has Jesus cite 
LXX Isa 61:1-2 (cf. 58:6) to demonstrate how the Spirit empowered 
him for ministry, Justin has Trypho cite LXX Isa 11:1-3 in order to 
challenge the pre-existent identity of Jesus:!*? 


Einé otv uot, ià toO ‘Hoatov einóvtog tod Aóyou: E€eAeboetar 
pépoog éx ts ping "Ieooot .... Koi &vomobostoi én’ adtov mvedua 
02090, rvedua. copias Kai ovvéceoc, nveðua Bovis Kai ioyboc, nveðua 
yvacews xoi edvoeBeiacs: xoi gunAtoer adtov nvedua póßov Oeo, cc 
OLOASyNous Tpdc ue voro voc, ZAeyev, eic Xprotov eipfjoOon, kai Ogóv adtov 
TPOURApYovta A€yetc, Kai Kate thv PovAtyv tod Oeod copxonowévto 


2004), 324, notes, Justin draws upon a non-synoptic tradition when he recounts that 
a fire was kindled in the Jordan at the baptism of Jesus (Dial. 88.3). He suggests, 
however, that the link between the Spirit and fire in the account of Jesus’ baptism 
may be drawn from the double tradition (Matt 3:11; Luke 3:16); cf. Skarsaune, Proof 
from Prophecy, 199. 

7? Perhaps it is also significant that neither Luke nor Justin explicitly report that 
John baptized Jesus. Compare Matt 3:13-17 and Mark 1:9-11. 

‘6 Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 274-5, suggests that the citation of Isa 11:1 and 
11:2 as well as the description of Christ as the recipient and sender of the Spirit in Dia- 
logue 39 and 87 closely parallels T. Lev. 18:6-7 and T. Jud. 24:2-3. By applying a num- 
ber of scriptural references to the restoration of Israel (e.g., Num 24:17; Mal 4:2; Zech 
12:10; Joel 2:28-29) when describing the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus, T. Jud. 24 
appears to assume continuity between this event and the fulfillment of God's promises 
for Israel. T. Lev. 18.6-9 recounts a similar version of the descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus at his baptism, but some versions of this text (manuscripts other than b and k) 
also depict the darkening and diminishment of Israel. Notably, this latter descrip- 
tion resembles that of Justin in Dialogue 87. M. De Jonge, Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament as Part of Christian Literature: The Case of The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs and The Greek Life of Adam and Eve (SVTP 18; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 101-4, 
suggests that Christian redactors of the TP attempt to portray Jesus as the savior of 
non-Jews and Jews. That this report of Jesus’ baptism is Christian material perhaps 
goes without saying, but part of the debate surrounding the date and origins of the TP 
is noteworthy. H. C. Kee, "Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs," The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha, 2 vols. (ed. James H. Charlesworth; Garden City: Doubleday, 1983), 
1:775-80, affirms that the Christian interpolations of the TP probably date from early 
in the second century cg, but argues that the document is primarily Jewish and from 
the 2nd century Bce. Alternatively, H. W. Hollander and M. De Jonge, The Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Commentary (SVTP 8; Leiden: Brill, 1985), 154, argue that 
the text in its redacted form contains a diverse collection of biographical, apocalyp- 
tic, and exhortatory traditions, making a reconstruction of the original document as 
exclusively Christian or Jewish next to impossible. As these authors rightly conclude, 
Christian material permeates the text, thereby precluding a straightforward distinction 
between its Jewish and Christian elements. 
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abtòv Aéyewg Sia ts ropÜOévov yeyevvíoðar &VvOpanov: ns SdvataL 
dnoderyOfivar npobnópyov dotic tà TOV SvvEpEwV TOD nvebnotoc TOD 
Gyiov, &c KatapOuUEt ó Aóyoc 61x ‘Hoatov, rAnpodtan óc evderg tovtov 
DNCPXOV; 


Tell, me, therefore, what the scripture says through Isaiah: “A rod shall 
come forth from the root of Jesse.... And the Spirit of God shall rest 
upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and strength, the spirit of knowledge and piety; and the spirit of the 
fear of God shall fill him” (Isa 11:1-3). As you have admitted to me, 
he said, these things were spoken with reference to Christ, and you say 
that he pre-existed as God, and you say that he has been born a human 
through a virgin, becoming incarnate according to the will of God. How 
can he be demonstrated to pre-exist who is filled by the powers of the 
Holy Spirit, which the scripture enumerates through Isaiah, as though 
he lacks these things? 

(Dial. 87.2) 


Although Justin subsequently affirms that Christ fulfilled LXX Isa 
11:1-3 (Dial. 87.3), he argues that Jesus in no way needed the pow- 
ers of the Spirit to perform his messianic role.'^' To suggest that he 
did need these powers could lead to the conclusion that Christ did 
not exist as God prior to his birth as a human.’ Justin avoids this 
conclusion by offering a different explanation for the descent of the 
Spirit upon Jesus: 


TotogG tàs xotnpiOunuévag tod nvevuatos óvvóueig où% Gc évOso0q 
QAdtTOD tovtov Óvtoc Qnolv 6 Aóyog éneAnAvOévoi én’ obtóv, GAN’ GG 
én’ éxeivov &vanavow LEAAovodv noitoÜOat, tovtéotiv én’ or0t00 tépas 
ToretoVar, ToD unkéti v TH yéver ouv KATH tò nov EBOg TON TAS 


161 Although Justin frequently uses Sbvoptc, often in conjunction with Aóyoc, to 
describe Christ prior to his incarnation (1 Apol. 23.3; 32.10; 33.6; Dial. 105.1; 125.3; 
128.4), he uses the term dvvépeov in Dial. 87.2 to communicate that the powers of the 
Spirit were distinct from and unnecessary for Christ; because he was pre-existent, he 
already had “power” and therefore did not need the “powers” of the Spirit. For further 
discussion, see Demetrius C. Trakatellis, The Pre-Existence of Christ in Justin Martyr 
(HDR 6; Missoula: Scholars, 1976), 27-37. 

12 According to Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 195-9, Justin suppresses source 
material that links the baptism of Jesus with Isa 11:2-3 in order to avoid promoting 
an adoptionist theology (Dialogue 49-51; 87); cf. Erwin R. Goodenough, The Theology 
of Justin Martyr (Jena: Verlag Frommannsche Buchhandlung, 1923), 186-7. This also 
seems to be the intent of the description ofthe baptism of Christ in Dial. 88.3-4 where 
Justin asserts that Christ did not need to go to the Jordan for baptism but did it solely 
"for the sake of humankind" (Dial. 88.4); that is, he underwent baptism to prove to 
those who watched the event that he was God's son. 
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F E L Pis rg An. d kana ENTE 
yevfioeoOon, önep Kai Swer duty idetv Zot1 uet’ Exeivov yàp oddeic dAws 
Tpopntns nap’ duiv yeyévntar. 


The scripture states that these enumerated powers of the Spirit have 
come upon him not as though he lacked these things, but because they 
were going to make a rest upon him, that is, to make an end in him, in 
order that there would no longer be!9 prophets according to the ancient 
custom among your race, as it is plain for you to see, for after him there 
has not been any prophet among you. 

(Dial. 87.3) 


Rather than providing Jesus with the ability to fulfill his prophetic and 
messianic role, Justin argues, the gifts of the Spirit rested on him in 
the sense that there would be no more prophets among the Jewish 
people.'' Therefore, although Justin affirms that the anointing of Jesus 
took place in fulfillment of the Jewish scriptures, even as Luke also 
does, he argues that Jesus did not need the powers of the Spirit, and 
maintains that the blessings promised in LXX Isa 11:2-3 found their 
fulfillment by being directed away from rather than toward the Jewish 
people. 

After presenting his version of how the Spirit came to rest upon 
Jesus, Justin states that Jesus then transferred the Spirit to Christ- 
believers. According to Justin, the powers that once resided with Jews 
now rest upon those who believe in Jesus as messiah: 


Avenadoato ov, tovtéotw énaboato, &AÉóvroc éxetvov, með’ Ov 
Thc oikovouíoag tadtns tfjg év &vÜpónoig adtod yevouévmg xpóvoic, 
ro0cao0oi er aùtà åp’ ùuâv, xoi év tovto åvárovoiv Aoóvto 
TA, wo émexpo~ntevto yevosoðar Sduata, & &nó THs xAPTOS tfic 


16 [f we interpret tod yevrjoec0o as an infinitive of purpose, Justin’s account of the 
bestowal of the Spirit upon Jesus reads as an event that occurred in order to bring an 
end to the activity of the Spirit among Israel’s prophets. 

16 According to Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 197, Justin’s argument that the 
Spirit and gifts of the Spirit were no longer among Israel in Dialogue 87 relates to his 
assertion that Jesus made John, a prophet to Israel, stop prophesying and baptizing 
(Dialogue 49-51). For further discussion of this passage, see Rudolph, Denn wir sind 
jenes Volk, 165-7, who maintains that the descriptions of John the Baptist and Jesus 
in Dialogue 49-52 are closely tied to Justin’s concept of universality. 

1*5 As Marcovich, Iustini, 13, notes, this part of Dialogue 87 is difficult to decipher 
because of heavy corruption and dislocation of text. Here I have chosen to follow 
Thirlby’s arrangement rather than that of Marcovich whose reconstruction makes the 
syntax particularly awkward: pe’ dv «6i» tç oixovopiag tabs navoaoðor ger 
adta àp’ budv, Kai év TOOTH avdravow AaPdvta néAW <éneADEtv> tots v xpóvo 
&vOpónoic adtod yevopévoic. 
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SvvepEws TOD TvEDMATOS £ketvou toig EN’ ADTOV TIOTEDOVOL SIOWOLV, WG 
Gov Exaotov éntotatar. 


Therefore it (the Spirit) rested, that is, it ceased, when he (Christ) came, 
after whom, in the times of this redemption that he accomplished among 
humans, it was necessary for them (i.e., the gifts of the Spirit) to cease 
from among you (the Jewish people), and after receiving a resting place 
again in this one (Christ), as it was prophesied, should become gifts that, 
by the grace of the power of his Spirit, he gives to those who believe in 
him, as he deems each worthy. 

(Dial. 87.5-6) 


In Justin’s telling, the Spirit-baptism of Jesus led to the end of its activ- 
ity among Jews and to its subsequent descent upon Christ-believers.'°° 
For Justin, moreover, the presence of the gifts of the Spirit among 
Christ-believers furnishes proof that this transfer had certainly taken 
place: “From the fact that even until now the prophetic gifts exist 
among us (Christians), you ought to realize that those (gifts) that long 
ago were among your race have been transferred to us" (Dial. 82.1; 
cf. 88.1). 

Following this representation of the removal of the Spirit from the 
Jewish people, Justin provides an explanation for this event that closely 
resembles material from Luke-Acts. He asserts that the scriptures fore- 
tell that the Spirit would descend upon believers after the departure of 
Jesus to heaven: 


«Koi» óu érenpogficevto todt0 pée viveoBou 1 Òn’ avtod pete thy 
els ov pavòv avédevow adtod, eirov èv õn koù réáuv A€yo. Eînev otv: 
Avéßn eig Vwos, Nxyuadðtevoev Aiynarwotav, čðoke óuata totg vtoig 
t&v GvOpanov. Kai náv év tépa npoonteíg eipntar: Kai čotar età 
TADTA, êkyEÂ TO TvEdDUG uov &ni TAGAV opka kal éri TODS SOLAOVS yov 
Kai éri tàc ovac LOD koi npoQnteocovot. 


16 In view of Trypho's earlier argument that the true Messiah must be anointed by 
Elijah (Dial. 8.4; 49.1), we might expect Justin to indicate here that Jesus received such 
an anointing when he was baptized by John (cf. Dial. 49:3-5). This would explain why 
Jesus received the Spirit even though he was pre-existent and didn't need the anoint- 
ing of the Spirit. Instead, however, Justin uses a different type of logic to explain the 
descent of the Spirit upon Jesus. Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 197, suggests that 
Justin wishes to communicate the following: "just as Jesus made John cease prophesy- 
ing and baptizing, so he puts an end to the distribution of the gifts of the Spirit among 
the Jews." Similarly, in Dial. 51.3, Justin indicates that Christ, the new covenant, 
replaces the Jewish prophets and cites a saying from the double tradition to validate 
this conclusion (Matt 11:12-15; cf. Luke 16:16). Notably, in this latter context, Justin 
follows Matthew more closely than Luke and omits the affirmation of the Mosaic law 
expressed in Luke 16:17. 
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I have already said, and I say again, <even> that it had been prophesied 
that this was going to be done by him after his ascension into heaven. It 
says, therefore: “He ascended on high; he led captivity captive; he gave 
gifts to humankind” (LXX Ps 67:19). And again in another prophecy 
it has been said: “And it shall be that after these things, I will pour out 
my Spirit upon all flesh and upon my servants, and upon my handmaids 
and they shall prophesy” (LXX Joel 3:1-2).’ 

(Dial. 87.6) 


This statement highlights that the descent of the Spirit occurred 
through the agency of Jesus after his ascension and according to God’s 
foreknowledge and plan. Such a description parallels Luke’s account 
where we read that, in fulfillment of God’s purposes, Jesus ascended 
to the right hand of the Father and poured out the Holy Spirit (Acts 
2:17-36). Furthermore, both Luke and Justin cite LXX Joel 3:1-2 to 
prove that the descent of the Spirit upon believers was the fulfillment 
of ancient prophecy (Acts 2:17-21; Dial. 87.6), and both present the 
activity of the Spirit as a type of prophetic empowerment.'® 
Although these notable similarities may suggest that Justin relied 
on Luke for this part of his description of the Spirit, or that they drew 
upon a common source, their respective representations of how Christ 
fulfilled scriptural promises for Jews and non-Jews differ. Luke has 
Peter appeal to LXX Joel 3:1-5 to portray the descent of the Spirit as 
the fulfillment of God's promises for the Jewish people, and explicitly 
indicate that it applies to this group (“the promise is for you, for your 
children"; Acts 2:39). Luke also alludes to LXX Joel 3 to foreshadow 
the inclusion of non-Jews, but he never indicates in this passage that 
non-Jews replace Jews as the recipients of the Spirit. By contrast, Justin 


1? Skarsaune, Proof from Prophecy, 100, 275, and Stanton, “Spirit,” 332, both 
observe that Justin appears to follow the quotation of LXX Ps 67:19 found in Eph. 
4:8, suggesting his dependence on the latter. 

1$ Stanton, “Spirit,” 332, notes that Justin's use of età tadta rather than év taic 
soxata1g Nuepaig (Acts 2:17) makes this part of the citation closer to LXX Joel 3:1. He 
observes, however, that the phrase ¿nì toù 600Aovc uov koi Ext tag 600Aoc uov used 
by Justin corresponds more closely to Acts 2:18 than to the parallel phrase in LXX Joel 
3:2a (mi 1ooc SobvAOVE xoi éni tàç SODA). 

19? In Dial. 87.3-4, Justin describes how the presence and gifts of the Spirit were 
upon the ancient prophets, and in Dial. 87.5 he explains how the same empowerment 
and gifts were distributed to Christ-believers. In so doing, he portrays the descent of 
the Spirit as a form of prophetic inspiration. Similarly, Luke highlights the prophetic 
aspect of the descent of the Spirit by adding the phrase “and they will prophesy” 
(kai npognteocovoiv) at the end of his citation of LXX Joel 3:1-2 (Acts 2:18), and 
by indicating that the descent of the Spirit upon the disciples led to inspired speech 
(Acts 2:4, 11). 
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cites LXX Ps 67:19 and Joel 3:1-2 in order to justify his conclusion that 
Jesus transferred the Spirit from Jewish prophets to non-Jewish Christ- 
believers. Accordingly, in his view, the latter group becomes the new 
beneficiary of the scriptural promises that were originally intended for 
Jews.'” If Justin did use Acts as a source for his description of the 
descent of the Spirit, he also transformed its interpretation of LXX 
Joel 3 so that the promises therein no longer applied to Jews. 

In view of their divergent explanations of how Jesus fulfilled LXX 
Joel 3, the difference between the way that Luke and Justin cite this 
passage may also be significant. Luke follows a version of LXX Joel 3:1 
that supports his conclusion that the Jewish audience of Peter would 
receive the promised end-time blessing of the Spirit; it states that “your 
sons and your daughters" (oi vioù bu@v Kai ai Ovyatépes dbu@v), “your 
young men" (oi veavtokot ouv), and “your elders" (ot npeopoxepot 
buv) would become the recipients of the Spirit (Acts 2:17). Justin, by 
contrast, makes no reference to the part of LXX Joel 3:1 that includes 
these second-person plural pronouns. As a result, his citation of LXX 
Joel 3:1-2 reads as a prediction of the descent of the Spirit upon all 
flesh without any reference to the restoration of the Jewish people: 
^I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, and upon my servants and 
upon my handmaids." While it is possible that Justin relied on a dif- 
ferent version of the citation,!” it is notable that he (or his source) 
omitted the specific part of LXX Joel 3:1-2 that clearly describes the 
descent of the Spirit upon the Jewish people.” 


7? As Rudolph, Denn wir sind jenes Volk, 126-8, observes, the transfer of the Spirit 
represents a transfer of the promises of Israel to Christ-believers which legitimates 
their status as the true people of God: *Nicht die Tatsache, dass im neuen universalen 
Gottesvolk Wunder und Charismen lebendig sind, ist der Beweis seiner Gottgewirk- 
theit, sondern dieser Beweis liegt in der Tatsache, dass die Wunder und Geistesgaben, 
die die Christen aufzuweisen haben, von den Propheten vorhergesagt wurden. Die 
Erfüllung dieser Verheissung im Leben der Christen und somit in der Geschichte 
zeigt, dass das neue Gottesvolk von Gott legitimiert ist" (127). 

11 In Proof from Prophecy, 122-3, Skarsaune expresses his uncertainty regarding 
this unusual citation—he wonders if it is the unique work of Justin, a composition 
from someone who used the Hebrew text rather than the LXX, or a condensed version 
of the Acts citation. Stanton, "Spirit," 332-3, suggests that Justin uses a condensed ver- 
sion of the Acts citation to emphasize the gift of prophecy, since a discussion of the 
gifts, especially prophecy, follows in Dial. 88.1. The complete citation of Acts 2:17-18 
would have placed greater emphasis upon prophecy, however, because of the addition 
of the phrase “and they will prophesy” (xoi xpopntedoovow) in Acts 2:18. Prigent, 
l'Ancien Testament, 114, suggests direct dependence upon Acts 2:17-21. 

172 The discrepancies between the form of LXX Joel 3:1-2 in the Alexandrian textual 
tradition and the form of the citation in the Codex Bezae of Acts 2:17, 39 are also 
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In Dial. 135.1-6, Justin asserts in an even more pronounced way 
that non-Jewish Christ-believers were the recipients of the Spirit and 
heirs to the scriptural promises that God originally made to Jews. He 
begins this argument by claiming that Christ is the referent of “Israel” 
and “Jacob” in Isa 42:1-4 and that those who “are hewn out of the side 
of Christ” also possess the identity of true Israel (Dial. 135.1-3).'” This 
discussion leads into his citation and interpretation of Isa 65:9-12: 


A10 6& UGAAOV TH pnt npooeyouev. Koi é&ó&5o, qnot, tò && Tox 
onépuo koi €& 'loóóo- xoi kÀnpovouńosi tò Ópog tò Gytóv Lov, koi 
xAnpovounicovctv oi EKAEKTOL LOD koi ot SODAOT uov, ko koctotkrioouctv 
ékel.... Yyueig é, oi éykatadreinovtéc ue xoi éuiXovOovóuevot tò Ópoc 
TO GYLOV UOV... YÒ TAPASHOW DUGG eig HÁXAIPAV: ... koi éxotf]oote TÒ 
TOVNpPOv évórióv uov, Kai & oox éBovAóunv &eréEaoVe. Kai tà èv thc 
ypas tata: GvvoEite FE koi AdTOL Ott GAAO Ti oti tò éG "loo 
onépua VOV Aeyóuevov, 008’, óc oiNnBEin tig ðv, TEpi Tod <buEetéEpov> 
aod AéyeoOar. OD yàp éevdéyeta1 <tdv> toig & loo yeyevvnuévoig 
<dnerotvta> anoAineiv <wdtobc> en<erta> eEGEew todo && loxop 
ono pévtac, oùðè «10v» dvEe1diJovta TH Ao ws uh &Etw ts kAnpovoputog 
; FE ! dO d a Sd : A AS 
TOAW, OG voxoAoBóuevov, totg adtotc <adthv> drioyvetoBar. AAA 
Óvnep tpórov éket onov ó Tpo@NtNs: Kai vov...dvike yàp TOV Aaov 
QVTOD, TOV oikov Taxa, Sti éxANoOn f| xópo otv, og 10 Gn’ KpxTc, 
LOVTELOV xoà KANSOVICLOV, otto Kai EvOd5e Set voetv Huds 600 <dvta> 
onépuata lovda kal 600 yévn, (Gc «koi Exet> 000 otkovg Too), tò LEV 
&& alwatog koi oupKdc, TO 68 EK nioteog koi NVELMATOS yeyevvnuévov. 


noteworthy. The Codex Bezae rendering of LXX Joel 3:1-2 changes the second-person 
plural pronouns after “sons” and “daughters” to the third-person and removes the 
second-person plural pronouns from “young men” and “elders.” This, in addition to 
the change of the phrase “upon all flesh” from the singular (ni n&ioav oópko) to the 
plural form (&ri råcaç cópxoc), makes the citation read as a universalistic statement 
that has no particular application to Jews: “I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh 
and their sons and their daughters shall prophesy and young men shall see visions and 
elders shall dream dreams." Codex Bezae also renders Acts 2:39 as a promise that may 
apply more specifically to the apostles and their group than to Jews in the audience 
of Peter: "for the promise is for us (fjv) and for our children (tots téxvoig fiuóv)." 
Regarding these differences in the text of Codex Bezae, Eldon Jay Epp, The Theologi- 
cal Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis in Acts (SNTSMS 3; Cambridge: CUP, 
1966), 69, argues that the "conception of Peter's address as envisioning Gentiles is 
contradictory to the Lucan conception that the sermon here was directed only toward 
Jews (though they were Jews from all over the world) and that the Gentile mission 
first began later with Cornelius." For a more recent discussion of Acts 2:17-39 in 
the Bezan text, see Josep Rius-Camps and Jenny Read-Heimerdinger, The Message of 
Acts in Codex Bezae: A Comparison with the Alexandrian Tradition (JSNTSup 257; 
London: T&T Clark, 2004), 169-91. 

15 Compare this description of Christ-believers with the possible allusion to the 
metaphor of hewn rock in Isa 51:1 from the double tradition: *God is able from these 
stones to raise up children to Abraham" (Luke 3:8; cf. Matt 3:9). 
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But let us pay attention, rather, to the very word: “And I will bring 
forth,” he says, “the seed from Jacob and from Judah, and it shall inherit 
my holy mountain. My elect and my servants shall inherit (it) and dwell 
there.... But you who forsake me and forget my holy mountain...I will 
hand you over to the sword...and you did evil before me, and you chose 
the things that I did not desire" (Isa 65:9-12). These things indeed are 
from the scripture. And you yourselves can understand that what is now 
called the seed of Jacob is another, not spoken about «your» people as 
someone might suppose. For it is not possible that «the one who threat- 
ened» to leave behind those who have been begotten from Jacob would 
then lead «them» out;,"^ who were from the seed of Jacob, nor that «the 
one» who reproaches the people as unworthy of the inheritance should 
promise «it» again to them, as though they were accepted. But as in the 
manner that the prophet says there, “And now...for he has dismissed 
his people, the house of Jacob, because their land was filled, as from the 
beginning, with oracles and divinations" (Isa 2:5-6), thus it is also nec- 
essary for us here to recognize that there «are» two seeds of Judah, and 
two races as «also there» two houses of Jacob: the one has been born 
from flesh and blood, but the other from faith and Spirit. 

(Dial. 135.4-6) 


Since Justin deems Jews unworthy of inheriting the blessings prom- 
ised to them in Isa 65:9-10, he concludes that there must be another 
type of "seed" that receives this inheritance. Subsequently, he cites Isa 
2:5-6 to reiterate that God rejected the Jewish people because of their 
sin (Isa 2:5-6). This enables him to conclude that the "seed" born of 
faith and Spirit (i.e., Christ-believers), rather than the physical descen- 
dants of Jacob and Judah, becomes heir to the eschatological blessings 
promised to Jews.'” 

Although Justin clearly argues that God transferred the Spirit and 
scriptural promises from Jews to non-Jews in Dialogue 87 and 135, it 
is important to note that he also recognizes that Jews who repent and 
believe in Jesus receive the Spirit. In particular, he implies in Dial. 
39.2-4 that a remnant of Jews, like the seven thousand who did not 


7* Marcovich, Iustini, 21, concludes that what is often translated as “right of 
entrance” (éneiooGw) actually represents a textual corruption of ém<evta> é&óGew. 
My translation follows this conclusion; cf. Halton, St. Justin, 204. 

75 Note the corresponding theme in Galatians 3 where Paul asserts that non-Jews 
receive the promise of the Spirit through faith (Gal 3:14) and become heirs of the 
promises made to the seed of Abraham (Gal 3:19-28). 
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bow their knee to Baal during the days of Elijah,'”° have become dis- 
ciples of Christ and so receive the gifts of the Spirit: 


"Ov otv 1pónov Sie toc ExtaxioyiAtove éketvouc thv ópyiv ook énégepe 
tote ó Bedc, Tov adTOV vpónov kal vov oo0éno THY KpioWw énfveykev 1| 
éncyel, yivookov čt kað’ ñuépav ties uaðntevouévovg eic tò Óvoua 
tod Xpiotod adtod Kai GnoAEinovtas thv 000v tfjg nrÀÓvmg, oi xoà 
AauBávovor S6pata Exaotos óc Got siot, qoriGóuevot 610 TOD òvóuatoç 
tod Xpiotod tovtov: 6 uèv yàp Aouévet cvvéoeoG nvedua, ó 62 BovAfic, 
6 6& ioxúoc, 6 0& idcEews, 6 bE npoyvootoc, ó 68 OibackoAiac, ó Ó& 
póßov Be0d....dAAG età thv 100 XptotoO eis TOV Odpavov cvéAEvOLV 
Tpoegntev0n aixyparwtedoar adtov nu&g and tfjg nÀÓvng Kai ovar 
"uv Sduata. Eici 08 oi Adyor odto1- Avéfm eig Kyos, NyWarddtevoev 
aiypoAootov, axe Sóuata tots &vOpanotc. 


Therefore, just as God did not then inflict anger on account of those 
seven thousand, in the same manner also now he has neither brought nor 
brings judgment, because he knows that daily some (Jews) are becom- 
ing disciples in the name of his Christ, forsaking the path of error; who 
also receive gifts, each as they are worthy, being enlightened through 
the name of this Christ. For one receives the spirit of understanding, 
another of counsel, another of strength, another of healing, another of 
foreknowledge, another of teaching, and another of the fear of God.... 
but it was predicted that, after the ascension of Christ into heaven, he 
would deliver us from error and give us gifts. The words are these: 
^He ascended on high; he led captivity captive; he gave gifts to men" 
(LXX Ps 67:19). 

(Dial. 39.2-4) 


As in Dialogue 87, Justin here indicates that Christ distributed the 
gifts of the Spirit after his ascension and in fulfillment of prophecy. 
Moreover, he refers to the daily (xo0' ñuépav) repentance and salva- 
tion of some Jews, a description that bears similarity to the reports of 
the daily (ko9* ñuépav) growth of the Jewish Christ-believing com- 
munity in Acts (Acts 2:47; 16:5). Nevertheless, even in this context, 
Justin contrasts Jews with Christ-believers by stating that “you (Jews) 
hate us (Christians) who have understood these things and convict 
you of continual hardness of heart" (Dial. 39.1) and by reiterating the 


176 See also Paul's description of a remnant of Jews who were chosen by God's grace 
(Rom 11:1-4). 

77 As Stanton, "Spirit," 332, notes, the list of the gifts of the Spirit in this passage 
is similar to the list in Dial. 87.2, but here Justin does not refer explicitly to Isa 11:1- 
3. Stanton also suggests that Justin depends upon 1 Corinthians 12—either directly 
or indirectly—in his references to gifts of "healing" (1 Cor 12:9b), "foreknowledge" 
(1 Cor 12:10b), and “teaching” (1 Cor 12:28); cf. Prigent, l'Ancien Testament, 112. 
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blindness of Jews: “we...prove from the words of prophecy that you 
‘who are wise in your own eyes and understanding in your own sight’ 
(Isa 5:21) are foolish, for you honor God and his Christ only with your 
lips” (Dial. 39.5). Justin thus frames his recognition that a remnant of 
Jews believe in Jesus with negative statements about the misunder- 
standing of the Jewish nation as a whole. 


Summary 

Both Luke and Justin portray the gift of the Spirit as the possession of 
all Christ-believers, but their explanations of how the descent of the 
Spirit fulfills scriptural promises for Jews and non-Jews differ. Justin 
describes the descent of the Spirit upon Jesus as a transfer of this gift 
away from Jews. He argues that, in fulfillment of LXX Joel 3:1-2 and 
Ps 67:19, Christ removed the Spirit from Jews and redistributed this 
gift to the Christ-believing community. By contrast, Luke presents the 
outpouring of the Spirit upon Jewish Christ-believers as the fulfillment 
of scriptural promises made to Jews (e.g., LXX Joel 3:1-2) but depicts 
the descent of the Spirit upon non-Jews as the realization of promises 
that foretell the inclusion of the nations (e.g., LXX Amos 9:11-12). 


5.6 CONCLUSION 


Important similarities between the thought of Luke and Justin emerge 
from my comparison of their respective depictions of the fulfillment 
of Abrahamic and Isaianic promises, and the descent of the Spirit. 
Both authors consistently characterize all Christ-believers with refer- 
ence to their possession of the following defining qualities or gifts: 
1) repentance and obedience; 2) correct understanding of the scrip- 
tures and the message of God; and 3) the gift of the Spirit. For Luke 
and Justin, these particular attributes demonstrate that Christ-believ- 
ers alone receive the benefits of Christ's fulfillment of the Jewish scrip- 
tures. In this sense, Luke and Justin similarly articulate the identity of 
the Christ-believers by outlining their distinct status as recipients of 
the blessings that the Jewish scriptures promise. 

Although both Luke and Justin present Christ-believers as the exclu- 
sive beneficiaries of the promises of scripture, they provide notably 
different descriptions of how Jewish and non-Jewish members of the 
community participate in these promises. Luke presents Jewish Christ- 
believers as heirs of the scriptural promises that God made to Israel 
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but portrays non-Jewish Christ-believers as heirs of the promises that 
predict the inclusion of the nations. Even when he narrates a Jewish 
rejection of the message of Jesus, Luke does not attempt to revise his 
depiction of Jews as heirs to the promises that God made to them. 
Instead, he persistently demonstrates the fidelity of God to fulfill his 
promises to the Jewish people and depicts Jews who believe in Jesus 
as the beneficiaries of this fulfillment. By way of contrast, Justin pres- 
ents a more thoroughgoing revision of the identity of the people of 
God. For him, the experience of the Spirit, repentance, and the correct 
understanding of the scriptures serve as proof that the entire group— 
primarily comprised of non-Jews—has attained proper covenantal 
status and the right to become recipients of the scriptural promises 
and legacy of Jews. Accordingly, he maintains that these characteristics 
authenticate their status as true Israel, and show them to be the right- 
ful heirs of the scriptural promises made to the Jewish people. 


CONCLUSION 


This investigation has compared the way that Luke and Justin laid 
claim to the Jewish scriptures for the Christ-believing community 
by considering two aspects of their representation of the relationship 
between this group and the sacred texts of Jews: the authoritative exe- 
gesis of Christ-believers (Part One) and their identity as recipients of 
scriptural promises (Part Two). In Part One, I argued that a number 
of early Jewish texts provide evidence of the emergence of an appeal 
to divinely inspired exegesis as a mode of revelation during the Second 
Temple period and concluded that, for some early Jewish groups, the 
claim to possess an authoritative ability to interpret the scriptures also 
served as a means of articulating group identity (Chapter One). Sub- 
sequently, I outlined the ways that Luke and Justin use similar exegeti- 
cal claims to define Christ-believers as those who possess an exclusive 
understanding of the Jewish scriptures (Chapter Two). 

Although both Luke and Justin lay claim to the Jewish scriptures 
in order to define the identity of the Christ-believing community in 
relation to Jews, I also pointed out at the end of Chapter Two and in 
Chapter Three that Justin develops this theme further: he asserts that 
the Jewish scriptures are more ancient than and therefore superior to 
non-Jewish traditions, and presents the exegesis of Christ-believers as 
a form of philosophical inquiry that rivals Greco-Roman philosophy. 
This self-defining strategy involves juxtaposing the Jewish scriptures 
with competing sources of ancient knowledge and stands squarely 
within early Jewish and Christian apologetic traditions. Such an exe- 
getical approach in the writings of Justin differs significantly from that 
of Luke, who never asserts the superiority of the Jewish scriptures over 
non-Jewish traditions and consistently confines his depictions of the 
exegesis of Christ-believers to contexts where they interact with Jews 
or Jewish traditions. These findings call into question the conclusions 
of scholars who argue that Luke appeals to the Jewish scriptures in 
order to demonstrate the antiquity of the Christ-believing commu- 
nity in relation to competing non-Jewish groups within the Roman 
Empire. 

In second part of my study, I evaluated the manner in which Luke 
and Justin portray Christ-believers as the recipients of scriptural 
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promises. In Chapter Four, I discussed their common presentation of 
the exegesis of Christ-believers as a manifestation of the fulfillment of 
end-time scriptural predictions. Correspondingly, I noted that Justin 
and Luke appeal to prophetic texts to provide a scriptural warrant for 
the exclusion of those who reject their message and exegesis. These 
mutually supporting explanations of how insiders and outsiders expe- 
rience the fulfillment of scriptural predictions serve to strengthen the 
identity of the Christ-believing community as the only group that truly 
understands the Jewish scriptures and the will of God. 

Notwithstanding their deployment of these complementary themes, 
I argued that the perspectives of Luke and Justin are not wholly con- 
gruent. Luke portrays a division among Jews on the basis of their 
response to the message and scriptural interpretation of Jesus. To those 
who embrace this proclamation, he applies ancient oracles of blessing; 
conversely, to those who reject it, he applies ancient oracles of judg- 
ment. By way of contrast, Justin typically aligns his division between 
those who understand the Jewish scriptures and those who do not with 
a division between Jews and non-Jewish Christ-believers, as if these 
two types of contrasts were overlapping distinctions. Accordingly, he 
interprets prophecies that express a Deuteronomistic warning of judg- 
ment as predictions about the Jewish nation as a whole, but applies 
prophetic oracles of salvation to non-Jews who believe in Jesus. This 
part of my comparison demonstrates that Justin develops a con- 
trast between non-Jewish Christ-believers and Jews in a manner that 
extends in a different direction than the thought of Luke. Additionally, 
my examination highlights the way that the emphasis in Luke-Acts 
rests more squarely upon a distinction between those who understand 
and those who misunderstand, or reject, the message and scriptural 
interpretation of Christ-believers than upon a denunciation of the 
Jewish people. Rather than equating the division over the exegesis and 
message of Jesus with a distinction between Jews and non-Jews, Luke 
envisages the inclusion or exclusion of all peoples on the basis of their 
acceptance or rejection of this proclamation. 

Finally, in Chapter Five, I evaluated their respective representations 
of Christ-believers as the recipients of scriptural promises. Here, too, 
the use of similar traditions from the Jewish scriptures shows a close 
affinity between the writings of Luke and Justin (Abrahamic promises, 
Isaianic promises, and the promise of the Spirit). Both Luke and Justin 
present all Christ-believers as beneficiaries of these promises because 
of their possession of the Spirit, repentance, and correct understand- 
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ing of the scriptures. Despite these parallels, however, Luke and Justin 
offer different explanations for how and why Jewish and non-Jewish 
Christ-believers benefit from the promises of scripture. For Justin, 
the possession of the gift of the Spirit, repentance, and the correct 
understanding of the scriptures serve as proof that the entire Christ- 
believing community has attained proper covenantal status; as “true 
Israel,” this group becomes heir to the scriptural promises and legacy 
of Jews. Although Luke also presents the gift of the Spirit, repentance, 
and the correct understanding of the scriptures as evidence that both 
Jewish and non-Jewish members of the Christ-believing community 
have received Christ’s fulfillment of the scriptures, he does not for this 
reason conclude that non-Jews become heirs to the promises that God 
originally made to Jews. Instead, Luke portrays Jewish and non-Jewish 
Christ-believers as recipients of different types of scriptural promises: 
the former receive the promises made to Israel and the latter become 
beneficiaries of the promises that predict the inclusion of the nations. 
Thus, although both Luke and Justin define the boundaries of the 
Christ-believing community, in part, by identifying Christ-believers 
as the group that possesses the Spirit, repentance, and an exclusive 
understanding of the Jewish scriptures, they do not describe insiders 
to the community in precisely the same way. Unlike Justin, Luke dis- 
tinguishes between the identity and heritage of Jewish and non-Jewish 
members of the Christ-believing community. In so doing, he recog- 
nizes the distinct status of Jewish Christ-believers in relation to their 
scriptures even as he excludes Jews who do not embrace the exegesis 
and message of Jesus. 

The concern of Luke to differentiate between the way that Jews and 
non-Jews become recipients of scriptural promises suggests that he sees 
a vital role for both groups within the Christ-believing community. 
Justin, however, frequently describes the Christ-believing community 
primarily as a non-Jewish group, and regards Jewish Christ-believers 
as an anomaly. Although this difference does not provide conclusive 
evidence that Justin wrote at a significantly later date than Luke, it 
does, at the very least, suggest that the writings of Luke and Justin 
emerge from different socio-religious milieus. That Luke does not 
use the Jewish scriptures to demonstrate the antiquity of the Christ- 
believing community or present them as the object of philosophical 
inquiry further suggests that he wrote during a period prior to the 
development of this use of the Jewish scriptures within the Christian 
tradition, or in a context where this practice was not yet current. 
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Although the specific reasons for the differences between the thought 
of Luke and Justin may be difficult to determine with certainty, it 
remains clear that each configures the relationship between Christ- 
believers and the Jewish scriptures in his own way. Broadly speak- 
ing, the use of common themes and ideas in the writings of Luke and 
Justin confirms their participation in what we might refer to as a simi- 
lar form of proto-orthodox Christianity. Yet the differences between 
their development of these themes also demonstrate that Luke and 
Justin should not be considered as participants in a monolithic form 
of “Gentile Christianity” that saw itself as the unequivocal replacement 
for the Jewish people. Like early Jewish interpreters, both Luke and 
Justin appropriate the Jewish scriptures, in part, to defend the status 
of their group as the true people of God. Nevertheless, in the process 
of asserting this identity for Christ-believers, Justin depicts the non- 
Jewish church as true Israel and thus heir to the legacy that God origi- 
nally promised to Jews. By way of contrast, in his configuration of the 
continuity between the Jewish scriptures and Christ-believers, Luke 
makes room for an ongoing role for the Jewish people as recipients of 
the promises that God pledged to Israel. 
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